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Thr  Scotch  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  |  dead  to  the  root,  a  mass  of  falsehood  and 
century  is  remarkable  fur  an  almost  complete  corruption  ;  and,  having  been  endured  to  the 
absence  of  the  dubious  and  questiunable  last  extremity,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  with 
features  by  which  violent  revolutions  are  so  it,  when  endurance  was  no  longer  possible, 
often  disfigured.  Less  happy  than  the  £ng>  was  to  take  it  utterly  away, 
lish,  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  had  no  So  great  a  work  was  never  executed  with 
alternative  between  an  armed  resistance,  to  slighter  loss  of  human  life,  or  smaller  injury 
the  Government,  and  the  destruction  of  them-  to  a  country.  It  was  achieved  by  the  will 
selves  and  their  religion ;  and  no  body  of  of  one  man,  who  was  the  representative  of 
people  who  have  been  driven  to  such  resist-  whatever  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  people 
ance,  were  ever  more  temperate  in  the  con-  to  whom  he  belonged  ;  and  as  in  itself  it  was 
duct  of  it,  or  more  moderate  in  their  use  of  simple  and  straightforward,  so  of  all  great 
victory.  The  problem  which  they  had  to  men  in  history  there  is  not  one  whose  charac- 
solve  was  a  simple  one :  it  was  to  deliver  ter  is  mure  simple  and  intelligible  than  that 
themselves  of  a  system  which,  when  judged  of  John  Knox.  A  plain  but  massive  under¬ 
by  the  fruits  of  i^  was  evil  throughout,  and  standing,  a  courage  which  nothing  could 
with  which  no  good  man  was  found  any  more  shake,  a  warm,  honest  heart,  and  an  intense 
to  sympathize.  hatred  and  scorn  of  sin  ;  these  are  the  quali- 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  there  was  some  life  ties  which  appear  in  him ;  these,  and  only 
left  in  Catholicism  ;  it  was  a  real  faith,  by  these.  There  may  have  been  others,  but 
which  sincere  and  earnest  men  were  able  to  the  occasion  did  not  require  them,  they  were 
direct  themselves,  and  whose  consciences  it  not  called  into  play.  The  evil  which  was  to 
was  painful  or  perilous  to  wound  by  over-  be  overcome  had  no  strong  intellectual  de¬ 
sweeping  measures.  In  Scotland,  it  was  fences;  it  was  a  tyrannical  falsehood,  upheld 
_  by  force ;  and  force  of  character,  rather  than  • 

*  The  Life  of  John  Knox.  By  Thonuw  McCrie,  thought,  was  needed 

D  D.  to  cope  with  it. 
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The  struggle,  therefore,  was  an  illustration, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  common  men ;  and  we  might  have  expected, 
in  consequence,  to  have  found  Knox  better 
understood,  and  better  appreciated,  than  al¬ 
most  any  man  who  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  history.  There  are  no  moral  blemishes 
which  we  have  to  forgive,  no  difficulties  of 
position  to  allow  for.  His  conduct  through¬ 
out  was  single,  consistent,  and  direct ;  his 
character  transparent  to  the  most  ordinary 
eye ;  and  it  is  a  curions  satire  upon  modern 
historians,  that  ill  as  great  men  usually  fare 
in  their  hands,  Knox  has  fared  the  worst  of 
all.  A  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  bigot,  a 
fanatic — these  are  the  names  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  him,  with  what  ludicrous 
impropriety  some  one  man  in  a  million  who 
had  looked  into  the  subject  was  perhaps 
aware,  but  the  voices  of  these  units,  until 
very  recent  times,  had  little  chance  of  being 
heard  in  remonstrance.  The  million,  divided 
into  Whig  and  Tory,  could  not  afford  to 
recognise  the  merit  of  a  man  who  had  out¬ 
raged  both  traditions.  The  Tories  hated  him 
because  he  was  disobedient  to  constituted 
authorities:  tlie  Whigs  hated  him  because 
he  was  their  hite  noire,  an  intolerant  Protest¬ 
ant  ;  and  the  historians,  ambitious  of  popu¬ 
larity,  have  been  contented  to  be  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  popular  opinion.  There  are  symp¬ 
toms,  however,  at  the  present  time,  of  a 
general  change  for  the  better  in  such  matters. 
In  the  collapse  of  the  old  political  parties, 
and  the  increasing  childishness  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical,  the  prejudices  of  the  two  last  cen¬ 
turies  are  melting  out  from  us,  and  we  are 
falling  everywhere  back  upon  our  common 
sense.  The  last  fifty  years  have  not  past 
over  our  heads  without  leaving  a  lesson  be¬ 
hind  them  ;  and  we,  too,  in  our  way,  are 
throwing  off  .“the  bondage  of  tradition,” 
for  better  ascertained  truths  of  fact.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  tradition,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
placed  Knox  by  the  side  of  Luther  as  the 
Hero  Priest;  and,  more  recently,  (which  is 
also  no  inconsiderable  indication  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling,)  a  cheap  edition  of  Dr. 
M’Crie’s  excellent  life  of  him  has  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Bohn,*  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  now  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject 
to  justify  the  risk.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
are  real  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  more  whole¬ 
some  temper,  and  that  before  any  very  long 
time  has  elapsed,  some  judgment  will  have 

*  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bohn  republUh  Koox’t  own 
“History  of  the  Reformation”  for  us  in  the  same 
form  t 


been  arrived  at,  which  will  better  bear  the 
test  of  time  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
passed  current.  As  far  as  it  goes,  M’Crie’s 
book  is  thoroughly  good;  it  is  manly,  earnest, 
and  upright ;  and,  in  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  subject,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
except,  indeed,  a  little  less  polemical  asperi¬ 
ty.  But  a  history  written  from  a  theologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  if  not  incorrect,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  inadequate;  and,  although  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  M’Crie’s  understanding  has  gone 
far  to  remedy  the  unavoidable  deficiency, 
yet  the  account  of  John  Knox  which  shall 
tell  us  fully  and  completely  what  he  was, 
and  what  place  he  fills  in  history,  remains  to 
be  written. 

He  was  bom  at  Haddington,  in  the  year 
1505.  His  family,  though  not  noble,  were 
solid  substantial  landowners,  who,  for  several 
generations,  had  held  estates  in  Renfrewshire, 
perhaps  under  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  whose 
banner  they  followed  in  the  field.  Their  his¬ 
tory,  like  that  of  other  families  of  the  time, 
is  obscure  and  not  important ;  and  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  John,  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
he  fought  under  the  predecessor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lord  Bothwell,  probably  at  Flodden, 
and  other  of  those  confused  battles,  which  an¬ 
swered  one  high  purpose  in  hardening  and 
steeling  the  Scotch  character,  but  in  all  other 
senses  were  useless  indeed.  But  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  we  know  so  much  as  this  ;  and 
even  of  the  first  eight  and  thirty  years  of  the 
life  of  his  son,  which  he  spent  as  a  quiet,  peace¬ 
able  private  person,  we  are  left  to  gather  up 
what  stray  hints  the  after  recollections  of  his 
friends  could  supply,  and  which,  indeed, 
amount  to  almost  nothing.  We  find  that  he 
was  at  school  at  Haddington  ;  that  he  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where,  being  a  boy  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
probably  his  own  wishes  inclining  in  the  same 
direction,  it  was  determined  to  bring  him  up 
to  be  a  priest.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  becoming,  among  other 
things,  an  accomplished  logic  lecturer  ;  and, 
at  the  right  age,  like  most  of  the  other  Re¬ 
formers,  he  was  duly  ordained.  But  what 
further  befell  him  in  this  capacity  is  alto¬ 
gether  unknown,  and  his  inward  history  must 
be  conjectured  from  what  he  was  when  at 
last  he  was  called  out  into  the  world.  He 
must  have  spent  many  years  in  study  :  for, 
besides  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  he  knew  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  well ; 
we  find  in  his  writings  a  very  sufficient  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  history.  Pagan  and  Christian : 
he  had  read  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Fathers ;  in  fact,  whatever  know- 
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ledge  was  to  be  obtained  out  of  books  con¬ 
cerning  men  and  human  things,  he  had  not 
failed  to  gather  together.  But  his  chief  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  which  made  him  what  he  was, 
was  the  knowledge  not  of  books,  but  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  condition  of 
which  must  have  gradually  unfolded  itself  to 
him  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 

The  national  traditions  of  Scotland,  which 
for  some  centuries  held  it  together  in  some 
sort  of  coherence,  in  spite  of  the  general  tur¬ 
bulence,  were  broken  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ; 
the  organic  life  of  it  as  a  separate  indepen¬ 
dent  nation  died  there ;  and  the  anarchy  which 
followed,  during  the  long  minority  of  James 
V.,  resulted  in  the  general  moral  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  people.  The  animosity 
against  England  threw  them  into  a  closer  and 
closer  alliance  with  France,  one  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  most  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  after  a  semi-barbarous  boyhood 
in  their  fathers’  castles,  spent  a  few  years  in 
Paris  to  complete  their  education,  and  the 
pseudo  cultivation  of  the  most  profligate  court 
in  the  world,  laid  on  like  varnish* over  so  un¬ 
couth  a  preparation,  produced,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  as  undesirable  specimens  of 
human  nature  as  could  easily  be  met  with. 

The  high  ecclesiastics,  the  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  being,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  young¬ 
er  sons,  or  else  the  illegitimate  sons,  of  the 
great  nobles,  were  brought  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  presented  the  same  features  of 
character,  except  that  a  certain  smoothness 
and  cunning  were  added  to  the  compound, 
which  overlaid  the  6erce  sensuality  below  the 
surface.  ProOigate  they  were  to  a  man  ;  liv¬ 
ing  themselves  like  feudal  chiefs,  their  mis¬ 
tresses  were  either  scattered  at  the  houses'of 
their  retainers,  or  op>enly  maintained  with 
themselves  ;  and  so  little  shame  was  attached 
to  such  a  life,  that  they  brought  up  their  chil¬ 
dren,  acknowledging  them  as  their  own,  and 
commonly  had  them  declared  legitimate  by 
act  of  parliament.  So  high  an  example  was 
naturally  not  unfollowed  by  the  inferior  cler¬ 
gy.  Concubinage  was  all  but  universal  among 
them,  and,  by  general  custom,  the  son  of  the 
parish  priest  succeeded  to  his  father’s  bene¬ 
fice.  Enormously  wealthy,  for  half  the  land 
of  Scotland,  in  one  way  or  another,  belonged 
to  them,  of  duty  as  attaching  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  what¬ 
soever  :  further  than  that  the  Masses,  for  the 
sins  of  themselves  and  the  lay  lords,  were 
carefully  said  and  paid  for.  Teaching  or 
preaching  there  was  none ;  and  the  more  ar¬ 
duous  obligations  of  repentance  and  practi¬ 
cal  amendment  of  life  were  dispensed  with  by 


the  convenient  distribution  of  pardons  and 
absolutions. 

For  the  poor,  besides  these  letters  of  par¬ 
don,  the  bishops  it  appears  provided  letters 
of  cursing,  which  might  or  might  not  be  of 
material  benefit  to  them.  “  Father,”  said  a 
village  farmer  to  Friar  Airtb,  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  reforming  preachers,  “  can  you  resolve  a 
doubt  which  has  risen  am  ong  us :  What  ser¬ 
vant  will  serve  a  man  best  on  least  expense  ?” 
— “  The  good  angel,”  answered  the  friar, 

“  who  makes  great  service  without  expense.” 
— “  Tush,”  said  the  gossip,**  we  mean  no 
such  great  matters.  What  honest  man  will 
do  greatest  service  for  least  expense?”  and 
while  the  friar  was  musing,  **  I  see,  father,” 
he  said,**  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wi¬ 
sest  men.  Know  ye  not  how  the  bishops 
serve  us  husbandmen?  will  they  not  give  us 
a  letter  of  cursing  for  a  plack,  to  curse  all 
that  look  over  our  dyke?  and  that  keeps  our 
corn  better  nor  the  sleepin’  boy  that  will 
have  three  shillin’  of  fee,  a  sark,  and  a  pair 
of  shoon  in  the  year  ?” 

Such  were  the  duties  of  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  and  such  was  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  into  which  Knox,  by  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  was  introduced.  If  ever  system  could 
be  called  the  mother  of  ungodliness,  this  de¬ 
served  the  title.  What  poor  innocent  peo¬ 
ple  there  may  have  been  in  the  distant  High¬ 
land  glens,  who  still,  under  the  old  forms, 
really  believed  in  a  just  and  holy  God,  only 
He  knows ;  none  such  appear  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  history ;  nothing  but  evil — evil  pure 
and  unadulterated.  Nowhere  in  Europe  was 
the  Catholic  Church  as  it  was  in  Scotland. 
Lying  off  remote  from  all  eyes,  the  abuses 
which  elsewhere  were  incipient,  were  there 
full  blown,  with  all  their  poison  fruits  ripen¬ 
ed  upon  them.  **  The  Church,  the  Church,” 
said  Dean  Annan  to  Knox,  '*  ye  leave  us  no 
Church.” — *‘Yes,”  answered  he,  “  I  have 
read  in  David  of  the  church  of  the  mali^- 
nanls.  Odi  eccletiam  malignantium;  if  this 
church  ye  will  be,  I  cannot  hinder  you." 

But  as  long  as  it  continued,  it  answered  too 
well  the  purposes  of  those  who  profited  by 
it,  to  permit  them  to  let  it  be  assailed  with 
impunity;  and  when  we  say,  “  profited  by 
it,’*  we  dp  not  mean  in  the  gross  and  worldly 
sense  of  profit,  but  we  speak  rather  of  the 
inward  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  mind 
which  they  derived  from  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  such  a  religion  was  a  piece 
of  conscious  hypocrisy.  These  priests  and 
bishops,  we  have  no  doubt,  did  really  believe 
that  there  were  such  places  as  Heaven  and 
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Hell,  and  their  religion  was  the  more  dear  to 
them  in  proportion  to  their  sinfulness,  be¬ 
cause  it  promised  them  a  sure  and  easy  es¬ 
cape  from  the  penalties  of  it.  By  a  singu¬ 
lar  process  of  thought,  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  ourselves,  they  imagined  the 
value  of  the  Mass  to  be  dependent  on  the 
world’s  belief  in  it;  and  the  Reformers  who 
called  it  an  idol,  were  not  so  much  supposed 
to  be  denying  an  eternal  truth,  as  to  be  spoil¬ 
ing  the  virtue  of  a  convenient  talisman.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  were  angry  with 
them ;  no  wonder  that  they  thought  any 
means  justihable  to  trample  out  such  perni¬ 
cious  enemies  of  their  peace.  For  a  time, 
the  Protestant  preachers  only  made  way 
among  the  common  p>eople,  and  escaped  no¬ 
tice  by  their  obscurity.  As  the  profligacy  of 
the  higher  clergy  increased,  however,  they 
attracted  more  influential  listeners ;  and  at 
last,  when  one  of  the  Hamillons  came  back 
from  Germany,  where  he  bad  seen  Luther, 
and  began  himself  to  preach,  the  matter  grew 
serious.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  deter¬ 
mined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and,  arrest¬ 
ing  this  young  nobleman,  he  burnt  him  in  the 
Glasgow  market-place,  on  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1527.  He  had  hoped  that  one  example 
would  be  sufficient,  but  the  event  little  an¬ 
swered  his  expectations.  “  The  reek  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Hamilton,”  as  some  one  said  to  him, 
**  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow  upon,”  and 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  establish  a  regu¬ 
lar  tribunal  of  heresy.  Of  the  scenes  which 
took  place  at  the  trials,  the  following  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  average  specimen,  but  that  such 
a  thing  could  have  occurred  at  all,  furnishes 
matter  for  many  curious  reflections. 

A  certain  Alexander  Ferrier,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  and  had  been 
kept  seven  years  in  England,  found  on  his 
return  that  ”  the  priest  had  entertained  his 
wife,  and  consumed  his  substance  the  while.” 
Being  over  loud  in  his  outcries,  he  was  accu¬ 
sed  of  being  a  heretic,  and  was  summoned 
before  the  bishops :  when,  instead  of  pleading 
to  the  charges  against  himself,  he  repeated 
his  own  charges  against  the  priest : — 

**  ‘  And  for  God’s  cause,’  be  added,  *  will  ye  take 
wives  of  your  own,  that  1  and  others,  whose  wives 
ye  have  abused,  may  be  revenged  upon  you.’ 
Then  Bishop  Gavin  Danbar,  thinki(\g  to  justify 
himself  before  the  people,  said,  'Carle,  thou  shall 
not  know  my  wife.’  The  said  Alexander  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  My  lord,  ye  are  too  old,  but  with  the 
grace  of  God,  1  shall  drink  with  your  daughter  be¬ 
fore  I  depart’  And  thereat  was  smiling  of  the 
best,  and  loud  laughing  of  some :  for  the  bishop 
had  a  daughter,  marri^  with  Andrew  Balfour  in 
the  same  town.  Then,  after  divers  purposes,  they 


commanded  him  to  burn  his  bill,  and  he  demand¬ 
ing  the  cause,  said,  *  Because  ye  have  spoken  the 
articles  whereof  ye  are  accused.’  His  answer 
was,  ‘  The  muckle  devil  bear  themaway  that  first 
and  last  spake  them ;’  and  so  he  took  the  bill  and 
chewing  it,  he  spit  it  in  Mr.  Andrew  Oliphant ’s 
face,  saying,  ‘  Now  burn  it  or  drown  it,  whether 
e  will,  ye  shall  hear  no  more  of  me.  But  I  must 
ave  somewhat  of  every  one  of  yon  to  begin  my 

Sack  again,  which  a  priest  and  a  priest’s  whore 
ave  spent,’  and  so  every  prelate  and  rich  priest, 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  evil  tongue,  gave  him  some¬ 
what,  and  so  departed  he.  for  he  understood  no¬ 
thing  about  religion.” — Knux,  Hi$t.  p.  16. 

Knox  tells  the  story  so  dramatically,  that 
he  was  probably  present.  He  had  gone  to 
the  trial  perhaps,  taking  his  incipient  doubts 
with  him,  to  have  them  satisfied  by  high  au¬ 
thority.  Lists  of  obnoxious  persons,  con¬ 
taining  several  hundred  names,  were  present¬ 
ed  to  the  king,  and  at  one  time  a  sort  of  con¬ 
sent  was  extracted  from  him :  but  there  was 
a  generosity  of  nature  about  James  which 
would  not  let  him  do  wrong  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  he  recalled  the  permission  which 
he  had  given  before  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  execute  it.  Profligate  himself,  and 
indifferent  to  the  profligacy  of  others,  his  in¬ 
stincts  taught  him  that  it  was  not  for  such 
princes  as  he  was,  or  such  prelates  as  those 
of  his  church,  to  indulge  in  persecution  ;  and 
as  lung  as  he  lived  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  except  at  rare  intervius,  were  never 
very  great.  The  example  of  England,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  abbey  lands  now  in  rapid 
progress  there,  forbade  the  bishops  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  quarrel  with  him,  he  might  so  ea¬ 
sily  be  provoked  into  following  a  similar 
course :  and  for  a  lime  they  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  suspend  their  proceedings,  and 
let  things  take  their  way. 

So  the  two  parties  grew  on,  watching  one 
another’s  movements ;  the  Reformation 
spreading  faster  and  faster,  but  still  princi¬ 
pally  among  the  commons  and  the  inferior 
gentlemen ;  the  church  growing  every  day 
more  fruitful  in  wickedness,  and  wailing  for 
its  opportunity  to  renew  the  struggle.  The 
Protestants  showed  no  disposition  to  resent 
their  past  ill  treatment ;  they  were  contented 
to  stand  on  their  defence,  and  only  wished 
to  be  let  alone.  We  are  apt  to  picture  them 
to  ourselves  as  a  set  of  gloomy  fanatics,  such 
men  as  Scott  has  drawn  in  Balfour  of  Burley 
or  Ephraim  MacBriar.  On  close  acquaint¬ 
ance,  however,  they  appear  as  little  like  fa¬ 
natics  as  any  set  of  men  ever  were.  The 
great  thing  about  which  they  were  anxious 
was  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  reform  their  lives ; 
and  the  temper  in  which  they  set  about  it 
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was  quiet, simple,  and  unobtrusive;  a  certain 
broad  humorous  kindliness  shows  in  all  their 
movements,  the  result  of  the  unconscious 
strength  which  was  in  them;  they  meddled 
with  no  one,  and  with  nothing ;  the  bishops 
were  welcomed  to  their  revenues  and  their 
women ;  they  envied  them  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other;  they  might  hate  the  sin,  but 
they  could  pity  the  sinner,  and  with  their 
seraglios  and  their  mitres  these  great,  proud 
men,  believing  themselves  to  be  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  apostles,  were  rather  objects  of 
compassionate  laughter.  Naturally  they 
recoiled  from  their  doctrines  when  they  saw 
the  fruits  of  them,  but  desirous  only  to  live 
justly  and  uprightly  themselves,  and  to  teach 
one  another  how  best  to  do  it,  they  might 
fairly  claim  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  such  a 
purpose  without  interference ;  and  those  who 
chose  to  interfere  with  them  were  clearly 
responsible  for  any  consequences  which  might 
ensue. 

Lost  in  their  number,  and  as  vet  undistin¬ 
guished  among  them,  was  John  Knox.  The¬ 
odore  Keza  tells  us,  that  early  in  his  life  he 
had  drawn  on  himself  the  animadversions  of 
the  authorities  of  the  University  by  his  lec¬ 
tures  ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  his  own 
account  of  himself,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  re¬ 
mained  quietly  and  slowly  making  up  his 
mind,  till  within  a  year  of  James’s  death, 
before  he  finally  left  the  Catholic  church. 
He  must  then  have  been  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  that  he  was  so 
long  in  taking  his  first  step  is  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  modem  theory,  that 
he  was  an  eager  and  noisy  demagogue.  Nor, 
after  he  had  declared  himself  a  Protestant, 
was  there  any  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
put  himself  forward  ;  he  settled  down  to 
plain  quiet  work  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  family.  Whoever  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  Knox’s  character  ought  seriously  to 
think  of  this:  an  ambitious  man  with  talents 
such  as  his,  does  not  wait  till  middle  age  to 
show  himself.  Vanity,  fanaticism,  impa¬ 
tience  of  control,  these  are  restless,  noisy 
passions,  and  a  man  who  was  possessed  by 
them  would  not  be  found  at  forty  teaching 
the  children  of  a  poor  Scotch  laird.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  real  account  of  him,  we  must 
not  look  for  it  in  dispositions  such  as  these. 
But  we  are  now  coming  to  the  time  when 
be  was  called  upon  to  show  what  he  was. 

The  death  of  James  was  followed  by  a 
complication  of  intrigues,  which  terminated 
in  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  by 
Cardinal  Beaton,  tlie  nominal  authority  being 
left  to  the  rfgent — the  foolish,  incompetent 


Earl  of  Arran.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was 
the  ablest,  as  well  as  the  most  profligate  of 
the  prelates,  had  long  seen  that  if  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  to  be  crushed  at  all  it  was  time 
to  do  it.  The  persecution  had  recommenced 
after  the  death  of  the  king ;  but  the  work 
was  too  important  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  hesitating  Arran.  And  Beaton,  support¬ 
ed  by  a  legatine  authority  from  Rome,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  French  court,  took  it 
into  his  own  hands.  The  queen-mother 
attached  herself  to  his  party,  to  give  his 
actions  a  show  of  authority  ;  and  with  law, 
if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  without  law,  he 
determined  to  do  what  the  interests  of  the 
church  required.  At  this  crisis,  George « 
Wishart,  a  native  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
persecuted  away  a  few  years  before  by  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  had  since  resided  at 
Cambridge,  reappeared  in  Scotland,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  preach.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  man  who  had  as  yet  taken  part 
in  the  Protestant  movement,  and  Knox  at 
once  attached  himself  to  him,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  a  preaching  mission  through 
Lothian,  carrying,  we  find  (and  this  is  the 
first  characteristic  which  we  meet  with  of 
Knox),  a  two-handed  sword,  to  protect  him 
from  attempts  at  assassination.  They  were 
many  weeks  out  together ;  Wishart  field¬ 
preaching,  as  we  should  call  it,  and  here  is 
one  little  incident  from  among  his  adventures, 
which  will  not  be  without  interest: 

“  One  day  he  preached  for  three  hours  by  a 
dyke  on  a  inuir  edge,  with  the  multitude  about 
him.  In  that  sermon,  God  wrought  so  wonder¬ 
fully  by  him,  that  one  of  the  mimt  wicked  men 
that  was  in  that  country,  named  Lawrence  Ran- 
ken,  Ijaird  of  Shiel,  was  converted.  The  tears 
ran  from  his  eyes  in  such  abundance,  that  all 
men  wondered.  His  conversion  was  without  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  for  his  life  and  conversation  witnessed  it 
in  all  time  to  come.” 

Surely  that  is  very  beautiful :  reminding 
us  of  other  scenes  of  a  like  kind  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  before :  and  do  not  let  us  think 
it  was  noisy  rant  of  doctrine,  of  theoretic 
formulas  ;  like  its  antitype,  like  all  true 
preaching,  it  was  a  preaching  of  repentance, 
of  purity  and  righteousness.  It  is  strange, 
that  the  great  cardinal  papal  legate,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do  with  such  a  man  than 
to  kill  him  ;  such,  however,  was  what  he  re¬ 
solved  on  doing,  and  after  murder  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed,  he  bribed  the  Earl  of 
Both  well  to  seize  him  and  send  him  prisoner 
to  St.  Andrew’s.  Wishart  was  taken  by 
treachery,  and  knew  instantly  what  was  b^ 
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fore  him.  Knox  refused  to  leave  him,  and 
insisted  on  sharing  his  fate ;  but  Wishart 
forced  him  away.  “  Nay,”  he  said,  “  return 
to  your  bairns ;  ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice.” 

It  was  rapidly  ended.  He  was  hurried 
away,  and  tried  by  what  the  cardinal  called 
form  of  law,  and  burnt  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle ;  the  cardinal  himself,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  other  prelates,  re¬ 
clining  on  velvet  cushions,  in  a  window, 
while  the  execution  was  proceeded  with  in 
the  court  before  their  eyes.  As  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  action  were  very  serious,  it 
is  as  well  to  notice  one  point  about  it,  one  of 
many — but  this  one  will,  for  the  present,  l)e 
sufficient.  The  execution  was  illegal.  The 
regent  had  given  no  warrant  to  Beaton,  or 
to  any  other  prelate,  to  proceed  against 
Wishart ;  to  an  application  for  such  a  war¬ 
rant,  he  had  indeed  returned  a  direct  and 
positive  refusal ;  and  the  execution  was,  | 
therefore,  not  in  a  moral  sense  only,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  literal  wording  of  the  law, 
murder.  The  state  of  the  case,  in  plain 
terms,  was  this.  A  private  Scottish  subject, 
for  that  he  was  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  le¬ 
gate  made  not  the  slightest  difference,  was 
taking  upon  himself  to  kill,  of  bis  own  pri¬ 
vate  motion,  another  Scottish  subject  who 
was  obnoxious  to  him.  That  the  executive 
government  refused  to  interfere  with  him  in 
such  proceedings,  does  not  alter  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  them ;  it  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that 
by  such  a  refusal,  the  government  itself  for¬ 
feited  the  allegiance  of  the  nation ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  Beaton  was  guilty  of  murder,  and 
whatever  punishment  is  due  to  such  crimes, 
he  must  be  held  to  have  deserved.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  this  in  view,  if  we  are  to 
bring  our  judgment  to  bear  fairly  on  what 
followed.  When  governments  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  enforce  the  established  law,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  those  moral  instincts  on 
which  rijjhtly  understood  law  itself  is  founded, 
and  those  who  feel  most  keenly  the  horrors 
of  great  crimes,  are  those  who,  in  virtue  of 
that  feeling,  are  the  appointed  avengers  of 
them.  We  shall  tell  the  story  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Knox’s  own  words,  his  very  nar¬ 
rative  of  it  having  itself  been  made  matter 
of  weighty  accusation  against  him.  The 
cardinal,  having  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  people,  was  hastily  fortifying 
his  castle.  Wishart  had  been  burnt  in  the 
winter ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  nights  were  so  short  that  the 
workmen  never  left  the  walls. 

**  Early  upon  Saturday  in  the  morning,  tlie  29th 


of  May,  the  gates  being  open,  and  the  drawbridge 
let  down  for  receiving  of  lime  and  stone,  William 
Kircaldy  of  Grange,  younger,  and  with  him  six 
persons,  getting  entrance,  held  purpose  with  the 
porter,  if  my  lord  cardinal  was  waking?  who 
answered,  ‘  No,’ — and  so  it  was  indeed  ;  for  he 
had  been  busy  at  his  accounts  with  Mistress 
Marion  Ogilvy  that  night,  who  was  espied  to  de¬ 
part  from  him  by  the  private  postern  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  quietness,  after  the  rules  of 
physic,  and  a  morning’s  sleep  were  requisite  for 
my  lord.  While  the  said  William  and  the  porter 
talked,  and  his  servants  made  them  look  to  the 
work  and  the  workmen,  approached  Norman 
Ijeslie  with  his  company,  and  because  they  were 
no  great  number,  they  easily  got  entrance.  They 
addressed  them  to  the  middle  of  the  doss,  and 
immediately  came  John  Ijeslie  somewhat  rudely 
and  four  persons  with  him.” 

Knox  goes  on  to  tell  how  these  young 
men,  sixteen  in  all,  seized  the  castle,  turning 
every  one  out  of  it,  and  by  threat  of  fire, 
forced  the  cardinal  to  open  the  door  of  the 
room  where  he  had  barricaded  himself ;  and 
then  he  continues : 

“  The  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried, 

‘  I  am  a  priest — I  am  a  priest,  ye  will  not  slay 
me.’  Then  John  Leslie  struck  him  once  or 
twice,  and  so  did  Peter  Carmichael.  But  James 
Melvin — a  man  of  nature,  moat  gentle,  and  most 
modest — perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with¬ 
drew  them,  and  said,  ‘This  work  and  judgment 
of  God,  although  it  be  secret,  yet  ought  to  be 
done  with  greater  gravity.’  And  presenting  to 
him  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  said,  ‘  Repent  thee 
of  thy  former  wicked  life,  but  especially  of  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  that  notable  instrument 
of  God,  Mr.  George  Wishart,  which  albeit  the 
flames  of  fire  consumed  before  men,  yet  cries  it 
with  a  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from  God 
are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here  before  my  God, 

I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person, 
the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble 
thou  couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved 
or  moveth  me  to  strike  thee,  but  only  because 
thou  hast  been  and  remainest  an  obstinate  enemy 
to  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  evangel.’  And  so 
he  struck  him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a 
sword ;  and  so  he  fell,  never  word  heard  out  of 
his  mouth,  but  ‘  I  am  a  priest — I  am  a  priest — 
fie,  fie,  all  is  gone.’  ” 

“The  foulest  crime,”  exclaims  Chalmers, 
“  which  ever  stained  a  country.”  •  *  *  “  Ii 
is  very  horrid,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  amus¬ 
ing,”  says  Mr.  Hume,  “  to  consider  the  joy, 
alacrity,  and  pleasure  which  Knox  discovers 
in  his  narrative  of  it,”  and  so  on  through  all 
the  historians. 

“  Expectes  eadem  summo  mioimoque  poet4,” 
even  those  most  favorable  to  the  Reformers, 
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not  renturing  upon  naore  than  an  apologetic 
disapproval.  With  the  most  unaccountable 
perversity  they  leave  out  of  sight,  or  in  the 
shade,  the  crimes  of  Beaton  ;  and  seeing 
only  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  men  who 
had  no  legal  authority  to  execute  him,  they 
can  see  in  their  action  nothing  but  an  out¬ 
break  of  ferocity.  We  cannot  waste  our 
time  in  arguing  the  question.  The  estates 
of  Scotland  not  only  passed  an  amnesty  fur 
all  parties  concerned,  but  declared  that  they 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country  in  being 
true  to  the  laws  of  it,  when  the  legitimate 
guardians  of  the  laws  forgot  their  duty ; 
and,  surely,  any  judgment  which  will  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  without  temper,  will  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.  As  to  Mr.  Hume’s 
“  horror  and  amusement  ”  at  Knox’s  narra¬ 
tive  :  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  a  clear-eyed 
sound- hearted  roan  ought  to  have  felt  on 
such  an  occasion,  we  shall  feel  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  Is  the  irony  so  out  of  place  ? 
If  such  a  roan,  living  such  a  life,  and  calling 
himself  a  priest  and  a  cardinal,  be  not  an 
object  of  irony,  we  do  not  know  what  irony 
is  for.  Nor  can  we  tell  where  a  man  who 
believes  in  a  just  God,  could  6nd  6tter 
matter  for  exultation,  than  in  the  punishment 
which  struck  down  a  powerful  criminal, 
whose  position  appeared  to  secure  him  from 
it. 

The  regent,  who  had  been  careless  for 
Wishart,  was  eager  to  revenge  Beaton.  The 
little  “  forlorn  hope  of  the  Reformation” 
was  blockaded  in  the  castle ;  and  Knox,  who, 
as  Wibhart’s  nearest  friend,  was  open  to  sus¬ 
picion,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  have  conceal¬ 
ed  his  opinion  of  what  had  been  done,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  been  made  privy  to  the* 
intention,  was  before  long  induced  to  join 
them.  His  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  had 
thought  of  retiring  into  Germany  ;  but  the 
Lord  of  Ormiston,  whose  sons  were  under 
his  care,  and  who  was  personally  connected 
with  the  party  in  the  castle,  persuaded  him 
to  take  refuge  there,  carrying  his  pupils'with 
him.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  preach¬ 
ed,  nor  had  he  thought  of  preaching ;  but 
cast  in  the  front  of  the  battle  as  he  was 
now,  the  time  was  come  when  he  was  to 
know  his  place,  and  was  to  take  it.  The 
siege  was  indehnitely  protracted.  The  castle 
was  strong,  and  supplies  were  sent  by  sea 
from  England.  The  garrison  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  adventureis,  who,  fur  one  motive  or 
another,  gathered  in  there,  and  the  regent 
could  make  no  progress  towards  reducing 
them.  The  town  of  St.  Andrews  was  gene¬ 
rally  on  their  side,  and,  except  when  it  was 


occupied  by  the  regent’s  soldiers,  was  open 
to  them  to  come  and  go.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  Knox  was  often  with 
his  boys  in  the  church,  and  used  to  lecture 
and  examine  them  there.  It  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  townspeople,  who  wished  to 
hear  more  of  the  words  of  such  a  man. 
The  castle  party  themselves,  too,  6nding 
that  they  had  no  common  person  among 
them,  joined  in  the  same  desire:  and  at — 
being  a  priest — there  could  be  no  technical 
objection  to  his  preaching,  by  a  general  con¬ 
sent  he  was  pressed  to  come  forward  in  the 
pulpit.  The  modern  associations  with  the 
idea  of  preaching  will  hardly  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  it  was  when  the  probable  end  of  it 
was  the  stake  or  the  gibl^t ;  and  although 
the  fear  of  stake  or  gibbet  was  not  likely  to 
have  influenced  Knox,  yet  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  in  bis  eyes  was,  at  least,  as 
great  as  the  danger  of  it,  and  he  declined  to 
“  thrust  himself  where  he  had  no  vocation.” 
On  which  there  followed  a  very  singular 
scene  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  lu  the 
eyes  of  others  his  power  was  his  vocation, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  was  evident  to  every  one 
but  himself.  On  Sunday,  alter  the  sermon, 
John  Rough,  the  chaplain,  turned  to  him  as 
he  was  sitting  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and 
calling  him  by  bis  name,  addressed  him 
thus : — 

“  Brother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit,  that 
I  speak  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge, 
even  from  all  these  that  are  here  present,  which 
is  this.  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  pre¬ 
sently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that 
ye  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation  ;  but  as  ye  ten¬ 
der  the  glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ's 
kingdmn,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  that  ye 
take  upon  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of 
preaching,  even  as  ye  look  to  avoid  God’s  heavy 
displeasure,  and  desire  that  he  shall  multiply  his 
grace  with  yon.” 

Then,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
he  asked  whether  he  had  spoken  well. 
They  all  answered  that  he  had,  and  that  they 
approved. 

“  Whereat,  the  said  John,  abashed,  burst  forth 
in  the  most  abundant  tears,  and  withdrew  him¬ 
self  to  his  chamber.  His  countenance  and  be¬ 
havior  from  tliat  day  till  the  day  that  he  was 
compelled  to  present  himself  to  the  public  place 
of  preaching,  did  sufficiently  declare  the  grief 
and  trouble  of  his  heart,  for  no  man  saw  any 
signs  of  mirth  in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  plea¬ 
sure  to  accompany  any  man  many  days  to¬ 
gether.” 
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Again,  we  ask,  ia  this  the  ambitious  dema¬ 
gogue — the  stirrer-up  of  sedition — the  enemy 
of  order  and  authority  ?  Men  liave  strange 
ways  of  accounting  for  what  prerlexes  them. 
This  was  the  cnll  of  Knox.  It  may  seem  a 
light  matter  to  us,  who  have  learnt  to  look  on 
preaching  as  a  routine  opeiation  in  which  only 
by  an  efifort  of  thought  we  are  able  to  stimu¬ 
late  an  interest  in  ourselves.  To  him,  as  his 
after  history  showed,  it  implied  a  life-battle 
with  the  powers  of  evil,  a  stormy  tempestu¬ 
ous  career,  with  no  prospect  of  rest  before 
the  long  rest  of  the  grave. 

The  remainder  of  this  St.  Andrews  busi¬ 
ness  is  brieBy  told: — At  the  end  of  Bfteen 
months  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  name  of  the  regent ;  and  the  garrison,  with 
John  Knox  among  them,  carried  off  as  prison¬ 
ers  to  the  galleys,  thenceforward  the  greater 
number  of  them  to  disappear  from  history. 
Let  us  look  once  more  at  them  before  they 
take  their  leave.  They  were  very  young  men. 
some  of  them  under  twenty  ;  but  in  them,  and 
in  that  action  of  theirs,  lay  the  germ  of  the 
after  Reformation.  It  was  not,  as  we  said,  a 
difference  in  speculative  opinion,  like  that 
which  now  separates  sect  from  sect,  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  that  great  movement ;  the 
Scotch  intellect  was  little  given  to  subtlety, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  sect  or  sectarianism 
in  the  matter.  But  as  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
the  embodiment  of  everything  which  was  most 
wicked,  tyrannical,  and  evil  in  the  dominant 
Catholicism,  so  the  conspiracy  of  these  young 
men  to  punish  him  was  the  antecedent  of  the 
revolt  of  the  entire  nation  against  it,  when 
the  pollution  of  its  presence  could  no  longer 
be  borne.  They  had  done  their  part,  and  for 
their  reward  they  were  swept  away  into  exile, 
with  prospects  sufficiently  cheerless.  They 
bore  their  fortune  with  something  more  than 
fortitude,  yet  again  with  no  stoic  grimness  or 
fierceness  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  them, 
with  an  easy,  resolute  cheerfulness.  Attempts 
were  made  to  force  them  to  hear  mass,  but 
with  poor  effect,  for  their  tongues  were  saucy, 
and  could  not  be  restrained.  When  the  Salve 
Regina  was  sung  on  board  the  galley,  the 
Scotch  prisoners  clapt  on  their  bonnets.  The 
story  of  the  painted  Regina  which  Knox,  or 
one  of  them,  pitched  overboard  is  well-known. 
Another  story  of  which  we  hear  less,  is  still 
more  striking.  They  had  been  at  sea  all  night, 
and  Knox,  who  was  weak  and  ill,  was  fainting 
over  his  oar  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when 
James  Balfour,  as  the  sun  rose,  touched  his 
arm,  and  pointing  over  the  water,  asked  him 
if  he  knew  where  he  was.  There  was  the 
white  church-tower,  and  the  while  houses. 


gleaming  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  all  which 
was  left  standing'of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 

“  I  know  it,”  he  answered  ;  “  yes,  1  know  it. 

I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where  God  first 
opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory,  and 
I  shall  not  depart  this  life  till  my  tongue  again 
glorify  his  Name  in  that  place.”  Most  touch¬ 
ing,  and  most  beautiful.  We  need  not  be¬ 
lieve,  as  some  enthusiastic  people  believed, 
that  there  was  anything  preternatural  in  such 
a  conviction.  Love,  faith,  and  hope,  the  great 
Chiistian  virtues,  will  account  for  it.  Love 
kept  faith  and  hope  alive  in  him,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  right  would  prosper,  and  he  hop¬ 
ed  that  he  would  live  to  see  it.  It  is  but  a 
poor  philosophy  which,  by  comparison  of  dates 
and  labored  evidence  that  the  words  were 
spoken  in  one  year  and  fulfilled  so  many  years 
after,  would  materialize  so  fine  a  piece  of  na¬ 
ture  into  a  barren  miracle. 

Such  were  the  conspirators  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  whom  we  now  take  our  leave  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Knox.  He  remained  in  the  gal¬ 
leys  between  three  and  four  years,  and  was 
then  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government.  At  that  time  he  was,  of 
course,  only  known  to  them  as  one  of  the  par¬ 
ty  who  had  been  at  the  castle  ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  in  England  than  his  value  was  at 
once  perceived,  and  employment  was  found 
for  him.  By  Edward’s  own  desire  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  preachers  before  the  court ; 
and  a  London  rectory  was  offered  to  him, 
which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse. 
England,  after  all,  was  not  the  place  for  him  ; 
nor  the  Church  of  England,  such  as,  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  constitute 
that  Church.  Indeed  he  never  properly  un¬ 
derstood  the  English  character.  A  Church 
which  should  seem  to  have  authority,  and  yet 
which  should  be  a  powerless  instrument  of 
the  Slate  ;  a  rule  of  faith  apparently  decisive 
and  consistent,  and  yet  so  little  decisive,  and 
so  little  consistent,  that,  to  Protestants  it  could 
speak  as  Protestant,  and  to  Catholics  as  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  which  should  at  once  be  vague,  and 
yet  definite  ;  diffident,  and  yet  peremptory  ; 
and  yet  which  should  satisfy  the  religious 
necessities  of  a  serious  and  earnest  people  ; 
such  a  midge-madge  as  this  (as  Cecil  describ¬ 
ed  it,  when,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  in  the 
process  of  reconstruction  under  his  own  eye), 
suited  the  genius  of  the  English,  but  to  the 
reformers  of  other  countries  it  was  a  hopeless 
perplexity.  John  Knox  could  never  find  him¬ 
self  at  home  in  it.  The  “  tolerabiles  ineptia'^ 
at  which  Calvin  smiled,  to  him  were  not  to¬ 
lerable  :  and  he  shrank  from  identifying  him¬ 
self  with  so  seemingly  unreal  a  system,  by  ac- 
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wpting  any  of  it#  higher  offices.  The  force 
of  his  chanicter,  however,  brought  him  into 
constant  contact  with  the  ruling  powers ;  and 
here  the  extraordinary  faculty  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  of  seeing  into  men’s  characters  becomes 
first  conspicuous.  At  no  time  of  his  life,  as 
far  as  we  have  means  of  knowing,  was  he  ever 
mistaken  in  the  nature  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  ;  and  he  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  fearlessness  with  which 
he  would  say  what  he  thought  of  them.  If 
we  wish  to  find  the  best  account  of  Edward’s 
ministers,  we  must  go  to  the  surviving  frag¬ 
ments  of  Knox’s  sermons  for  it,  which  were 
preached  in  their  own  presence.  His  duty 
as  a  preacher  he  supposed  to  consist,  not  in 
delivering  homilies  against  sin  in  general,  but 
in  speaking  to  this  man  and  to  that  man,  to 
kings,  and  queens,  and  dukes,  and  earls,  of 
their  own  sinful  acts  as  they  sate  below  him  ; 
and  they  all  quailed  before  him.  We  hear 
much  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  this  was 
the  secret  of  it.  Never,  we  suppose,  before 
or  since,  have  the  ears  of  great  men  grown 
so  hot  upon  them,  or  such  words  been  heard 
in  the  courts  of  princes.  “  I  am  greatly 
afraid,”  he  said  once,  “  that  Ahitophel  is  coun¬ 
sellor  ;  and  Shebnah  is  scribe,  controller,  and 
treasurer.”  And  Ahitophel  and  Shebnah 
were  both  listening  to  his  judgment  of  them  : 
the  first  in  the  person  of  the  then  omnipo¬ 
tent  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond  in  that  of  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Winchester.  The  force  which  then 
must  have  been  in  him  to  have  carried  such 
a  practice  through,  he,  a  poor  homeless, 
friendless  exile,  without  stay  or  strength,  but 
what  was  in  his  own  heart,  must  have  been 
enormous.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that 
the  men  whom  he  so  roughly  handled  were 
forced  to  bear  with  him.  Indeed  they  more 
than  bore  with  him,  for  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland  proposed  to  make  him  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  on 
the  subject,  which,  however,  led  to  no  con¬ 
clusion;  the  duke  having  to  complain  that 
“  he  had  found  Mr.  Knox  neither  grateful 
nor  pleaseable the  meaning  of  which  was, 
that  Knox,  knowing  that  he  was  a  bad,  hol¬ 
low-hearted  man,  had  very  uncourteously  told 
him  so.  But  upheld  as  he  was  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  regard  of  the  young  king,  his  influence 
was  every  day  increasing,  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  further 
developments  of  Protestantism,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  in  contemplation  at  the 
close  of  Edward’s  reign,  were  resolved  upon. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such  mea¬ 
sures  could  have  been  carried  out  success¬ 


fully,  but  we  cannot  think  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  England  that  Knox,  who  had 
formed  his  notions  of  Catholicism  from  his 
experience  of  Scotland,  should  determine 
how  much  or  how  little  of  it  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  English  polity.  Sooner  or  later 
it  would  have  involved  the  country  in  a  civil 
war,  the  issue  of  which,  in  the  critical  temper 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  not  have  been 
other  than  doubtful ;  and  it  bas  been  at  all 
times  the  instinctive  tendency  of  English 
statesmen  to  preserve  the  very  utmost  of  the 
past  which  admits  of  preservation.  The  Via 
Media  Anplicana  was  a  masterpiece  of  states¬ 
manship,  when  we  consider  the  emergencies 
which  it  was  constructed  to  meet ;  the  very 
features  in  it  which  constitute  its  imbecility 
as  an  enduring  establishment,  being  whates- 
pecially  adapted  it  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
peculiar  crisis.  A  better  scene  for  Knox’s 
labors  was  found  at  Berwick,  where  he  could 
keep  up  his  communication  with  Scotland, 
and  where  the  character  of  the  English  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  his  own  people. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  appealed 
afterwards,  with  no  little  pride,  to  what  he 
had  done  in  reining  in  the  fierce  and  lawless 
border- thieves,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  garrison,  whose  wild  life  made  them  al¬ 
most  as  rough  as  the  borderers  themselves. 
For  the  time  that  he  was  there,  he  says  him¬ 
self,  there  was  neither  outrage  nor  license  in 
Berwick.  But  he  had  no  easy  work  of  it, 
and  whenever  in  his  letters  he  speaks  of  bis 
life,  he  calls  it  his  “  battle.” 

At  Berwick,  nevertheless,  he  found  but  a 
brief  resting-place,  and  on  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Catholi¬ 
cism,  he  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  fly 
again,  or  remain  and  die.  He  was  a  man  too 
marked  and  too  dangerous  to  hope  for  escape, 
while  as  an  alien  he  had  no  relations  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  offended  by  his  death.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
he  hesitated.  Life  was  no  pleasant  place  for 
him.  He  saw  the  whole  b^y  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  England  apostatize 
without  an  effort ;  and  the  Reformation  gone, 
as  it  seemed,  like  a  dream — Scotland  was 
wholly  French — the  Queen  in  Paris,  and  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  Dauphin  ;  with  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism  in  full  progress  under 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  And  though 
his  faith  never  failed  him,  the  world  appeared, 
for  a  time,  to  be  given  over  to  evil ;  martyrs, 
he  thought,  were  wanted,  “  and  he  could 
never  die  in  a  more  noble  quarrel it  was 
better  that  he  should  stay  where  he  was,  and 
“  end  his  battle.” 
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In  this  purpose,  however,  he  was  overruled 
by  his  friends,  who,  “  partly  by  admonition, 
partly  by  tears,  constrained  him  to  obey,  and 
give  place  to  the  fury  and  rage  of  Satan." 
He  escaped  into  France,  and  thence  into 
Germany  ;  and  after  various  adventures,  and 
persecuted  from  place  to  place,  he  found  a 
welcome  and  a  home  at  last  with  Calvin,  at 
Geneva.  While  in  England  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Bowes,  a 
gentleman  of  family  in  the  north,  and  with 
Mrs.  Bowes,  the  mother,  he  now  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence.  These  letters  are 
the  most  complete  exhibition  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  Knox  which  remain  to  us.  We  can¬ 
not  say  what  general  readers  will  think  of 
them.  It  will  depend  upon  their  notions  of 
what  human  life  is,  and  what  the  meaning  is 
of  their  being  placed  in  this  world.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  flying  for  his  life  into 
a  strange  country,  without  friends  and  with¬ 
out  money,  he  would  say  something,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  mother  of  his  intended  wife,  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  fared  She,  too, 
we  might  fancy,  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  was  not  starving ;  or,  if  be  was,  to  know 
even  that,  in  order  that  she  might  contrive 
some  means  of  helping  him.  And  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  bad  found  employment  and 
a  home  at  Genera,  we  look  for  something 
about  his  prospects  in  life,  bis  probable  means 
of  maintaining  a  family,  and  so  on.  To  any 
one  of  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  these 
things  would  be  at  least  of  some  importance ; 
but  they  were  of  none  either  to  him  or  to  his 
correspondent.  The  business  of  life,  as  they 
understood  it,  was  to  overcome  the  evil  which 
they  found  in  themselves ;  and  their  letters 
are  mutual  confessions  of  shortcomings  and 
temptations.  When  Kaox  thinks  of  England, 
it  is  not  to  regret  his  friends  or  his  comforts 
there,  but  only  to  reproach  himself  for  ne¬ 
glected  opportunities : — 

“  Some  will  ask,”  he  writes,  “  why  I  did  flee — 
assuredly  I  r.annot  tell — but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  the  fear  of  death  was  not  the  cause  of 
uiy  fleeing.  My  prayer  is  that  1  may  be  restored 
to  the  battle  again.” 

It  would  not  be  thought  that,  after  he  had 
dared  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  be  could  be  accused  of  want  of  hol  iness 
or  plainness  of  speech,  and  yet,  in  his  own 
judgment  of  himself,  he  had  been  a  mere 
coward : — 

“  This  day  my  conscience  accuseth  me  that  I 
spake  not  so  plainly  as  my  duty  was  to  have  done, 
for  1  ought  to  have  said  to  the  wicked  man  ex¬ 


pressly  by  his  name,  thou  shalt  die  the  death  ;  for 
I  find  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  have  done  so,  and 
not  only  he,  but  also  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micah,  Amos, 
Daniel,  Christ  Jesus  himself.  I  accuse  none  but 
myself;  the  love  that  I  did  bear  to  this  my  wicked 
carcase,  was  the  chief  cause  that  I  was  not  faith¬ 
ful  or  fervent  enough  in  that  behalf.  I  had  no 
will  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  men.  I  would  not 
be  seen  to  proclaim  manifest  war  against  the  ma¬ 
nifest  wicked,  whereof  unfeignedly  1  ask  iny  God 
mercy.”  .  .  .  .  ”  And  besides  this,  I  was 
assaulted,  yea,  infected  and  corrupted  with  more 
gross  sins — that  is,  my  wicked  nature  desired  the 
favor,  the  estimation,  the  praise  of  men.  Against 
which  albeit  that  some  time  the  Spirit  of  God  did 
move  me  to  fight,  and  earnestly  did  stir  me — God 
knoweth  I  lie  not — to  sob  and  lament  for  those 
imperfections,  yet  never  ceased  they  to  trouble  me, 
and  so  privUy  and  craftily  that  I  could  not  perceive 
myself  to  be  wounded  till  vainglory  had  almost 
gotten  the  upper  hand.” 

And  again,  with  still  more  searching  self¬ 
reproof  : — 

“I  have  sometimes  been  in  that  security  that  I 
felt  not  dolor  for  sin,  neither  yet  displeasure 
against  myself  for  any  iniquity  in  which  I  did  of¬ 
fend  ;  but  rather  my  vain  heart  did  then  flatter 
myself  (I  write  the  truth  to  my  own  confusion)— 
thou  hast  suffered  great  trouble  for  professing 
Christ’s  truth  ;  God  has  done  great  things  for  thee, 
delivering  thee  from  that  most  cruel  bondage.  He 
has  plac^  thee  in  a  most  honorable  vocation,  and 
thy  labors  are  not  without  fruit;  therefore  thou 
!  oughtest  rejoice  and  give  praises  to  God.  Oh, 
mother,  this  was  a  subtle  serpent  who  could  thus 
pour  in  venom,  I  not  perceiving  it." 

God  help  us  all,  we  say,  if  this  is  sin.  And 
yet,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  not  such  self-abnega¬ 
tion  the  one  indispensable  necessity  fur  all 
men,  and  most  of  all  for  a  reformer  of  the 
world,  if  his  reformation  is  to  be  anything 
except  a  change  of  one  evil  for  a  worse.  Who 
can  judge  others  who  has  not  judged  him¬ 
self?  or  who  can  judge  for  others  while  his 
own  small  self  remains  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  as  the  object  for  which  he  is  mainly 
concerned  ?  For  a  reformer  there  is  no  sin 
more  fatal ;  and  unless,  like  St.  Paul,  he  can 
be  glad,  if  necessary,  to  be  made  even  “  an¬ 
athema  for  his  brethren,"  he  had  better  leave 
reforming  alone. 

The  years  which  Knox  spent  at  Geneva 
were,  probably,  the  happiest  in  his  life.  Es¬ 
sentially  a  peace-loving  man,  as  all  good  men 
are,  he  found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
sound  and  wholesome  atmosphere.  Mrs. 
Bowes  and  her  daughter,  after  a  time,  were 
able  to  join  him  there ;  and,  with  a  quiet  con¬ 
gregation  to  attend  to,  and  with  Calvin  for  a 
friend,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  de- 
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•ire  which  such  a  man  as  he  could  expect  life 
to  yield.  "  The  Geneva  Church,’*  he  said, 
is  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that 
ever  was  on  earth  since  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.”  And  let  us  observe  his  reason  for  say¬ 
ing  so.  “In  other  places,”  he  adds,  “  1  con¬ 
fess  Christ  to  be  truly  preached,  but  manntr$ 
and  religion  so  sincerely  reformed  I  have  not 
yet  seen  in  any  other  place  be^-ides.”  He 
could  have  been  well  contented  to  have  lived 
out  his  life  at  Geneva;  as,  long  after,  he 
looked  wistfully  back  to  it,  and  longed  to  re¬ 
turn  and  die  there.  But  news  from  Scotland 
soon  disturbed  what  was  but  a  short  breath¬ 
ing  time.  The  Marian  persecution  had  6lled 
the  Lowlands  with  preachers,  and  the  shift* 
ing  politics  of  the  time  had  induced  the  court 
to  connive  at,  if  not  to  encourage  them.  The 
queen-mother  had  manoeuvred  the  regency 
into  her  own  hand,  but,  in  doing  so,  had  of¬ 
fended  the  Hamillons,  who  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Catholic  families ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  union  of  England  and  Spain 
had  obliged  the  French  court  to  temporize 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  Catholic  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  Guises  was  neutralized  by  the 
broader  sympathies  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who,  it  was  said,  “  would  shake  hands  with 
the  devil,  if  he  could  gain  a  purpose  by  it ;” 
and  thus,  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  which 
was  now  wholly  governed  by  French  influ¬ 
ence,  the  Protestants  found  everywhere  a 
temporary  respite  from  ill  usage.  It  was  a 
shortlived  anomaly  ;  but  in  Scotland  it  hsted 
long  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  and  give  them 
an  advantage  which  was  never  lust  again. 

At  the  end  of  1555,  John  Knox  ventured 
to  reappear  there ;  and  the  seed  which  had 
been  scattered  eight  years  before,  he  found 
growing  over  all  the  Lowlands.  The  noble 
lords  now  came  about  him ;  the  old  Earl  of 
Argyle,  Lord  James  Stuart,  better  known 
after  as  Earl  of  Murray,  Lord  Glencairn,  the 
Erskines,  and  many  others.  It  was  no  longer 
the  poor  commons  and  the  townspeople ;  the 
whole  nation  appeared  to  be  moving  ;  much 
latent  skepticism,  no  doubt,  being  quickened 
into  conversion  by  the  prospect  of  a  share 
in  the  abbey-lands ;  but  with  abundance  of 
real  earnestness  as  well,  which  taught  Knox 
what  might  really  be  hoped  for.  Knox  him¬ 
self,  to  whom,  with  an  unconscious  unanimi¬ 
ty,  they  all  looked  for  guidance,  proceeded 
at  once  to  organize  them  into  form,  and,  as 
a  first  step,  proposed  that  an  oath  should  be 
taken  by  all  who  called  themselves  Protest¬ 
ants,  never  any  more  to  attend  the  mass.  So 
serious  a  step  could  not  be  taken  without 
provoking  notice  ;  the  Hamiltons  patched  up 


their  differences  with  the  regent  on  the  spot, 
and  Knox  was  summoned  before. the  Bishops’ 
Court  at  Eldinburgh  to  answer  for  himself. 
It  was  just  ten  years  since  they  had  caught 
Wishart  and  burned  him:  but  things  were 
changed  now,  and  when  Knox  appeared  in 
Eldinburgh  he  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
hundreds  of  armed  gentlemen  and  noblemen. 
The  bishops  shrank  from  a  collision,  and  did 
not  prefer  their  charge ;  and,  on  the  day 
which  had  been  fixed  for  his  trial,  he 
preached  in  Eklinburgh  to  the  largest  Pro¬ 
testant  concourse  which  had  ever  assembled 
there.  He  was  not  courting  rebellion,  but 
so  large  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  now  on  the  reforming  side,  that  be 
felt — and  who  does  not  feel  with  him  ? — 
that,  in  a  free  country,  the  lawful  rights  of 
the  people  in  a  matter  touching  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  most  sacred  duty  were 
not  to  be  set  aside  and  trampled  upon  any 
more  by  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  power.  In 
the  name  of  the  people  he  now  drew  up  his 
celebrated  petition  to  the  queen  regent,  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  heard  in  his  defence,  protesting 
against  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
the  wickedness  which  had  been  engendered 
by  it.  It  was  written  firmly  but  respectfully, 
and  the  regent  would  have  acted  more  wise¬ 
ly  if  she  had  considered  longer  the  answer 
which  she  made  to  it.  She  ran  her  eye  over 
the  pi  ges,  and  turning  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  standing  near  her,  she 
tossed  it  into  bis  hands,  saying,  “Will  it 
please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a  pasquil  ?” 

“  Madam,”  wrote  Knox,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
“  if  ye  no  more  esteem  the  admonition  of  God,  nor 
the  cardinals  do  the  scofling  of  pasquils,  then  He 
shall  shortly  send  yon  messengers  with  whom  ye 
shall  not  be  able  in  that  manner  to  jest.” 

It  is  the  constant  misfortune  of  govern¬ 
ments  that  they  are  never  able  to  distinguish 
the  movements  of  just  national  anger  from 
the  stir  of  superficial  discontent.  The  sailor 
knows  what  to  look  for  when  the  air  is  moan¬ 
ing  in  the  shrouds ;  the  fisherman  sees  the 
coming  tempest  in  the  heaving  of  the  under¬ 
roll  ;  but  governments  can  never  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  though  they  are  written 
in  fire  before  their  eyes.  For  the  present  it 
was  thought  better  that  Knox  should  leave 
Scotland  while  bis  friends  in  the  meantime 
organized  themselves  more  firmly.  To  a 
grave  and  serious  people  civil  war  is  the  most 
desperate  of  remedies,  and  by  his  remaining 
at  this  moment  it  would  have  been  inevitably 
precipitated.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  again  sum- 
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moned  him.  He  was  condemned  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  burned  in  eflSgy  the  next  day  at 
the  market  cross.  But  the  people  were  no 
longer  in  the  old  mood  of  submission,  and  to 
this  bonfire  they  replied  with  another.  “  The 
great  idol”  of  Edinburgh,  St.  Giles,  vanished 
oflF  his  perch  in  the  rood-loft  of  the  High 
Church,  and,  after  a  plunge  in  the  North 
Loch,  the  next  day  was  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
oflFenders  were  not  forthcoming,  and  not  to 
be  found  ;  and  the  regent,  in  high  anger, 
summoned  the  preachers  to  answer  for  them. 
To  secure  herself  against  being  a  second  time 
baffled  as  she  had  been  before,  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  people,  she  put  out  a  procla¬ 
mation  that  all  persons  who  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  without  authority  should  forth¬ 
with  depart  from  it.  It  so  happened  that 
“certain  faithful  of  the  west,”  some  of  Lord 
Argyle’s  men,  probably,  were  in  the  town. 
They  had  come  in  at  the  news  that  the 
preachers  were  to  be  tried,  and  the  meaning 
of  this  proclamation  was  perfectly  clear  to 
them  ;  so,  by  way  of  reply  to  it,  they  assem¬ 
bled  together,  forced  their  way  into  presence- 
chamber,  where  the  queen  was  in  council 
with  the  bishops,  to  complain  of  such  strange 
entertainment ;  and  not  getting  such  an  an¬ 
swer  as  they  desired,  one  of  them  said  to 
her,  “  Madam,  we  know  this  is  the  malice 
and  device  of  those  jefwellis  and  of  that 
bastard  (the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews) 
that  stands'  by  you ;  we  avow  to  God  we 
shall  make  a  day  of  it.  They  oppress  us  and 
our  tenants  for  feeding  of  their  idle  bellies. 
They  trouble  us  and  our  preachers,  and 
would  murder  them,  and  us.  Shall  we  suf¬ 
fer  this  any  more  ?  Nay,  madam,  it  shall  not 
be.”  “  And  therewith  every  man  put  pn 
his  steel  bonnet.” 

When  ruling  powers  have  listened  to  lan¬ 
guage  like  this,  and  answer  steel  bonnets 
with  smooth  speeches  and  concessions,  the 
one  thing  left  for  such  rulers  is  to  take  them¬ 
selves  away  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they 
can,  for  rule  they  neither  do  nor  can.  At 
this  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
for  honest  or  dishonest  reasons,  were  on  the 
reforming  side.  The  Church,  unluckily  for 
itself,  was  rich  :  they  were  poor ;  and  if  some 
of  them  had  no  sympathy  with  Protestantism, 
they  had  also  ceased  to  believe  that  any  ser¬ 
vice  which  Catholicism  could  do  for  them 
entitled  it  to  half  the  land  in  Scotland.  It 
was,  consequently,  with  little  or  no  effect, 
that  the  bishops  now  appealed  for  protection 
to  the  nobles.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  sent  a  long  remonstrance  to  Lord  Ar- 
gyle  for  maintaining  a  reforming  preacher. 


“  He  preaches  against  idolatry,”  Lord  Argyle 
answered  coldly.  “  I  remit  it  to  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  conscience  if  that  be  heresy.  He 
preaches  against  adultery  and  fornication. 

I  remit  that  to  your  lordship’s  conscience.” 
And  the  archbishop’s  connection  with  Lady 
Gilton  being  somewhat  notorious,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  meet  such  an  answer. 

If  the  question  had  been  left  for  Scotland 
to  settle  for  itself,  the  solution  of  it  would 
have  been  rapid  and  simple.  But  the  regent 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  she  might  count  on 
the  support  of  France;  and  she  believed, 
with  good  reason,  that  if  the  real  power  of 
France  was  once  brought  to  bear,  such  re¬ 
sistance  as  the  Scotch  could  offer  to  it  would 
be  crushed  with  little  difficulty.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  subsequent  dealh  of  Henry,  removed 
the  causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
from  being  supported.  The  Guises  were 
again  omnipotent  in  Paris,  and  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  not  contented  with  France  and  Scot¬ 
land,  extended  itself  on  the  death  of  Mary 
Tudor  to  England  as  well.  With  the  most 
extravagant  notions  of  England’s  weakness, 
and  with  a  belief,  which  was  rather  better 
grounded,  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  ill  affected  to  a  Protestant  sovereign, 
they  conceived  that  a  French  army  had  only 
to  appear  over  the  border  with  the  flag  of 
Mary  Stuart  displayed,  for  the  same  scenes 
to  be  enacted  over  again  as  had  been  wit¬ 
nessed  six  years  before ;  and  that  Elizabeth 
would  as  easily  be  shaken  from  the  throne 
as  Jane  Grey  had  been.  But  the  success  of 
the  blow  might  depend  upon  the  speed  with 
which  it  could  be  struck  ;  and  no  time  was, 
therefore,  to  be  lost  in  bringing  Scotland  to 
obedience.  Accordingly,  under  one  pretence 
and  another,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  car¬ 
ried  over,  and  the  queen  regent  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  temporize  and  flatter  the  Protestants 
into  security,  till  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
assembled  to  crush  them.  It  is  no  slight 
evidence  of  their  good  meaning  that  they 
should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  her,  but  deceived  they  certainly 
were;  and  except  for  Knox’s  letters,  with 
which  he  incessantly  urged  them  to  watch¬ 
fulness,  they  might  nave  been  deceived  fatal¬ 
ly.  But  the  clear  strong  understanding  of 
Knox,  far  away  as  he  was,  saw  through  the 
real  position  of  things.  There  was  no  one 
living  whose  political  judgment  was  more 
sound  than  bis,  and  again  and  again  he  laid 
before  them  their  danger  and  their  duty. 
He  saw  that  the  intention  was  to  make  Scot¬ 
land  a  French  province,  and  how  it  would 
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fare  then  with  the  Reformation  was  no  diffi¬ 
cult  question. 

“  G<wl  speaketh  to  your  conscience,  therefore,” 
he  wrote  to  the  lords,  “  unless  ye  be  dead  with  the 
blind  world,  that  you  ought  to  hazard  your  litres, 
be  it  against  kings  and  emperors,  for  the  deliver- 
ence  of  your  brethren.  For  that  cause  are  ye 
called  princes  of  the  people,  and  receive  of  your 
brethren  honor,  tribute,  and  homage — not  by  rea¬ 
son  of  your  birth  and  progeny,  as  most  part  of 
men  falsely  do  suppose,  but  by  reason  of  your 
office  and  duty,  which  is  to  vindicate  and  deliver 
your  subjects  and  brethren  from  all  violence  and 
oppression  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power.” 

In  the  meantime  time  the  Church,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  energetic  measures  which 
were  in  contemplation,  thought  it  decent  to 
attempt  some  sort  of  a  reformation  within 
itself.  We  smile  as  we  look  through  the 
articles  which  were  resolved  upon  by  the 
episcopal  conclave.  They  proposed,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  proceed  with  moderation,  and  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  doing  a  little  at  a  time. 
Mo  person  in  future  was  to  hold  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  benefice  except  a  priest,  such  benefi¬ 
ces  having  hitherto  furnished  a  convenient 
maintenance  for  illegitimate  children.  No 
kirkman  teat  to  nourinh  Ais  baim  in  his  ottn 
company,  but  every  one  was  to  hold  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  others.  And  such  bairn  was  in  no 
case  to  succeed  his  father  in  his  benefice. 
The  wiiveti  of  these  resolutions  disarms  our 
indignation,  but  we  shall  scarcely  wonder 
any  more  at  the  rise  or  the  speed  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  On  the  strength  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  or  rather  on  the  strength  of  the  French 
troops,  they  were  now  determined  to  go  on 
with  the  persecution ;  Walter  Milne,  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  was  seised  and  burnt ;  and* 
although  the  queen  regent  afifected  to  de¬ 
plore  the  bishops’  severity,  no  one  doubted 
that  either  she  herself  or  the  queen  in  Paris 
bad  directed  them  to  proceed. 

Now,  therefore,  or  never,  the  struggle  was 
to  be.  Knox  left  Geneva,  with  Calvin’s 
blessing,  for  a  country  where  he  was  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  where  his  appearance 
would  be  the  signal  either  for  the  execution 
of  it  or  fur  war.  Civil  war  it  could  scarcely 
be  called, — it  would  be  a  war  of  the  Scottish 
nation  against  their  sovereign  supported  by 
a  foreign  army ;  but  even  so,  no  one  knew  bet¬ 
ter  Uwn  be  that  armed  resistance  to  a  sover¬ 
eign  was  the  last  remedy  to  which  subjects 
ought  to  have  recourse — a  remedy  which 
they  are  only  justified  in  seeking  when  to 
obey  man  is  to  disobey  God  ;  or  to  use  more 
human  language,  when  it  is  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble  fur  them  to  submit  to  their  sovereign 


without  sacrificing  the  highest  interests  of 
life.  However,  such  a  time  he  felt  was  now 
come.  After  the  specimen  which  the  Catho¬ 
lics  had  given  of  their  notion  of  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  to  leave  the  religious  teaching  of  an 
earnest  people  in  their  hands  was  scarcely 
better  than  le-aving  it  to  the  devil ;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  to  wrest  it  from  them  except 
by  rebellion,  the  crime  would  lie  at  the  door 
of  those  who  had  made  rebellion  necessary. 
Crime,  indeed,  there  always  is  at  such  times; 
and  treason  is  not  against  person,  but  against 
the  law  of  right  and  justice.  If  it  be  trea¬ 
son  to  resist  the  authority  except  in  the  last 
extremity,  yet  when  such  extremity  has 
arisen,  it  has  arisen  through  the  treason  of 
the  authority  itself ;  and,  therefore,  bad 
princes,  who  have  obliged  their  subjects  to 
depose  them,  are  justly  punished  with  the 
extremest  penalties  of  human  justice.  That 
is  the  naked  statement  of  the  law,  however 
widely  it  may  be  necessary  to  qualify  it,  in 
its  application  to  life. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1559,  Knox  landed  in 
Scotland ;  crossing  over,  by  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  in  the  same  ship  which  brought  in  the 
new  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  arms 
of  England  quartered  upon  it.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one ;  for  the  preachers  were  all 
assembled  at  Perth  preparatory  to  appearing 
at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
where  they  were  to  answer  for  their  lives. 
Lord  Glencairn  had  reminded  the  regent  of 
her  many  promises  of  toleration  ;  and  ihrov* 
ing  away  the  mask  at  last,  she  had  haughtily 
answered,  that  **  it  became  not  subjects  to 
burden  their  princes  with  promises  further 
than  as  it  pleased  them  to  keep  the  same.” 
The  moment  was  come  she  believed  when  she 
could  crush  them  altogether,  and  crush  them 
she  would.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Knox 
was  known,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
but  be  determined  to  join  his  brother  minis¬ 
ters  on  the  spot  and  share  their  fortune.  He 
hurried  to  Perth,  where  Lord  Glencairn  and 
a  few  other  gentlemen  had  by  that  time  col¬ 
lected  to  protect  them  with  some  thousand 
armed  followers.  The  other  noblemen  were 
distracted,  hesitating,  uncertain.  Lord  James 
Stuart, and  young  Lord  Argyle,  were  still  with 
the  queen  regent ,  so  even  was  Lord  Ruthven, 
remaining  loyal  to  the  last  possible  moment, 
and  still  hoping  that  the  storm  might  blow 
over.  And  the  regent  still  trifled  with  their 
credulity  as  long  as  they  would  allow  her  to 
impose  upon  it.  Pretending  to  be  afraid  of 
a  tumult,  she  used  their  influence  to  prevail 
upon  the  preachers  to  remain  where  they 
were,  and  not  to  appear  on  the  day  fixed  for 
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their  trial ;  and  the  preachers,  acting  as  they  stone  at  him  in  return.  Missing  the  priest 
were  advised,  found  themselves  outlawed  for  lie  hit  the  tabernacle,  and  “  did  break  an 
contumacy.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  the  image.”  A  small  spark  is  enough  when  the 
news  was  brought  them  of  this  proceeding,  ground  is  strewed  with  gunpowder.  In  a 
and  the  people  of  Perth,  being  many  of  few  moments  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
them  Protestants,  Knox,  by  the  general  voice,  ritual,  candles,  tabernacle,  vestments,  cruci- 
was  called  upon  to  preach.  Let  us  pause  fixes,  images  were  scattered  to  all  the  winds, 
for  a  few  moments  to  look  at  him.  He  was  The  fire  burnt  the  faster  for  the  fuel,  and 
now  fifty-four  years  old,  undersized,  but  from  the  church  the  mob  poured  away  to  the 
strongly  and  nervously  formed,  and  with  a  monasteries  in  the  town.  No  lives  were  lost, 
long  beard  falling  down  to  his  waist.  His  but  before  evening  they  were  gutted  and  in 
features  were  of  the  pure  Scotch  cast ;  the  ruins.  The  endurance  of  centuries  had  sud- 
high  cheekbone,  arched  but  massive  eyebrow,  denly  given  way,  and  the  anger  which  for  all 
and  broad  under  jaw  ;  with  long  full  eyes,  these  years  had  been  accumulating,  rushed 
the  steadiness  of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  out  like  some  great  reservoir  which  has  burst 
pictures  of  him,  must  have  been  painful  for  its  embankment  and  swept  everything  before 
a  man  of  weak  nerves  to  look  at.  The  mouth  it.  To  the  Protestant  leaders  this  ebullition 
free,  the  lips  slightly  parted  with  the  inces-  of  a  mob,  “  the  rascal  multitude,”  as  even 
sant  play  upon  them  of  that  deep  power  Knox  calls  it,  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was 
which  is  properly  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  welcome  to  the  queen  regent.  She  swore 
powers  of  man’s  nature — the  power  which  that  “  she  would  cut  off  from  Perth  man, 
we  call  humor,  when  it  is  dealing  with  venial  woman,  and  child,  that  she  would  drive  a 
weakness,  and  which  is  bitterest  irony  and  plough  over  it  and  sow  it  with  salt;  and  she 
deepest  scorn  and  hatred  for  wickedness  and  at  once  marched  upon  the  town  to  put  her 
lies.  The  general  expression  is  one  of  repose,  threat  in  execution.  The  lords  met  in  haste 
but  like  the  repose  of  the  limbs  of  the  Her-  to  determine  what  they  should  do,  but  were 
cules,  with  a  giant’s  strength  traced  upon  unable  to  determine  anything;  and  only 
every  line  of  it.  Such  was  the  man  who  Lord  Glencairn  was  bold  enough  to  risk  the 
was  called  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  High  obloquy  of  being  charged  with  countenan- 
Church  of  Perth  on  the  lllh  of  May,  1559.  cing  sedition.  When  he  found  himself  alone 
Of  the  power  of  his  preaching  we  have  many  in  the  assembly,  he  declared,  that  “albeit 
testimonies,  that  of  Randolph,  the  English  never  a  man  accompanied  him,  he  would  stay 
ambassador,  being  the  moat  terse  and  striking;  with  the  brethren,  for  he  had  rather  die  with 
that  “  it  stirred  his  heart  more  than  six  hun-  that  company  than  live  after  them.”  But 
dred  trumpets  braying  in  his  ears.”  The  his  example  was  not  followed  ;  all  the  others 
subject  on  this  occasion  was  the  one  all-corn-  thought  it  better  to  remain  with  the  regent, 
prehensive  "mass,”  the  idolatry  of  it;  and  and  endeavor,  though  once  already  so  bitterly 
the  good  people  of  Perth,  never  having  deceived  by  her,  to  mediate  and  temporize, 
heard  his  voice  before,  we  can  understand  The  town  people  in  the  meantime  had 
did  not  readily  disperse  when  he  had  done,  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  would  naturally  form  into  groups,  com-  and  the  regent  was  rapidly  approaching, 
pare  notes  and  impressions,  and  hang  a  long  With  a  mo.st  creditable  anxiety  to  prevent 
time  about  the  church  before  leaving  it.  In  bloodshed.  Lord  James  Stuart  and  Lord 
the  disorder  of  the  town  the  same  church  Argyle  prevailed  on  the  burgesses  to  name 
served,  it  seems,  for  sermon  and  for  mass ;  the  conditions  on  which  they  would  surren- 
when  the  first  was  over  the  other  took  its  der,  and  when  the  latter  had  consented  to 
turn  :  and  as  Knox  had  been  longer  than  the  do  so,  if  the  queen  would  grant  an  amnesty 
priest  expected,  the  latter  came  in  and  opened  for  the  riot,  and  would  engage  that  Perth 
the  tabernacle  before  the  congregation  were  should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  a  French 
gone.  An  eager-hearted  boy  who  had  been  garrison,  they  hurried  to  lay  these  terms  be- 
listening  to  Knox  with  all  his  ears,  and  was  fore  her.  The  regent  had  no  objection  to 
possessed  by  what  he  had  heard,  cried  out  purchase  a  bloodless  victory  with  a  promise 
when  he  saw  it,  “  This  is  intolerable,  that  which  she  had  no  intention  of  observing, 
when  God  has  plainly  damned  idolatry  we  Perth  opened  its  gates ;  and,  marching  in  at 
shall  stand  by  and  see  it  used  in  despite.”  the  head  of  her  troops,  she  deliberately  vio- 
The  priest  in  a  rage  turned  and  struck  him,  lated  every  article  to  which  she  had  bound 
his  temper  naturally  being  at  the  moment  herself.  The  French  soldiers  passing  along 
none  of  the  sweetest ;  and  the  boy,  as  boys  the  High-street  fired  upon  the  house  of  an 
sometimes  do  on  such  occasions,  dung  a  obnoxious  citizen,  and  killed  one  of  his  chil- 
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dren ;  and  with  an  impolitic  parade  of  per- 
6dy  the  princess  replied  only  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  people,  that  “  she  was  sorry 
it  was  the  child  and  not  the  father,”  and  she 
left  the  offending  soldiers  as  the  garrison  of 
the  town.  Her  falsehood  was  as  imprudent 
as  it  was  abominable.  The  two  noblemen 
withdrew  indignantly  from  the  court,  declar¬ 
ing  formally  that  they  would  not  support 
her  in  “such  manifest  tyranny;”  and  join¬ 
ing  themselves  openly  to  Knox,  they  hast¬ 
ened  with  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where  they 
were  presently  joined  by  Lord  Ochiltree  and 
Lord  Glencairn,  and  from  thence  sent  out  a 
hasty  circular,  inviting  the  gentlemen  and 
lords  of  Scotland  to  assemble  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  still  uncertain  what 
support  they  might  expect,  and  before  any 
support  had  actually  arrived,  when  Knox 
hastened  to  realize  the  conviction  which 
long  ago  he  had  expressed  on  board  the 
French  galley,  and  to  “  glorify  God  ”  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Church  where  “  God  had  first 
opened  his  voice.”  If  he  had  superstitious 
feelings  on  the  matter  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  him  for  them ;  and  although  it  was  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  (for  a  detachment  of  the 
French  were  at  Falkland,  only  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  the  archbishop  had  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  lords,  “  that  in  case  the  said 
John  presented  himself  to  the  preaching 
place  in  his  town,  he  should  gar  him  be 
saluted  with  a  dozen  culverins,  whereof  the 
most  part  should  light  on  his  nose,”)  yet  at 
such  a  time  the  boldest  policy  is  always  the 
soundest,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends.  “  To  delay  to 
preach  to-morrow,”  he  said  the  evening 
before  the  day  fixed,  “  unless  the  body  be 
violently  withholden,  I  cannot  of  conscience. 
For  in  this  town  and  kirk  began  God  first  to 
call  me  to  the  dignity  of  a  preacher,  and 
this  I  cannot  conceal,  which  more  than  one 
heard  me  say  when  the  body  was  far  absent 
from  Scotland,  that  my  assured  hope  was  to 

f)reach  in  St.  Andrews  before  I  departed  this 
ife.”  He  went  straightforward,  he  preach¬ 
ed  as  he  had  done  at  Perth,  and  with  a  still 
more  serious  effect,  for  the  town  council 
immediately  after  the  sermon  voted  the 
abolition  of  “all  monuments  of  idolatry.” 
The  circumstance  of  the  prophecy,  and  still 
more  the  circumstance  of  their  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  his  present  position  as  an 
outlaw  with  a  price  upon  bis  head,  the 
threats  of  the  archbishop  with  the  doubt 
whether  he  would  attempt  to  put  them  in 
force ;  all  these,  added  to  the  power  of 
Knox’s  own  thunder,  explain  the  precipitancy 


of  the  resolutions  in  the  excitement  which 
they  must  have  produced ;  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  themselves  were  immediately  carried 
into  effect.  Some  one  to  go  first  is  half  the 
battle  of  a  revolution,  and  with  such  a  leader 
as  Knox  it  is  easy  to  find  followers.  By  the 
time  the  regent’s  troops  were  under  the  walls 
so  many  thousand  knights,  gentlemen,  and 
citizens,  were  in  arms  to  receive  them,  that 
they  shrank  back  without  venturing  a  blow, 
and  retired  within  their  intrenchments ;  and 
thus  within  six  short  weeks,  for  it  was  no 
more  since  Knox  landed,  the  Reformers  were 
left  masters  of  the  field,  conquerors  in  an 
armed  revolt  which  bad  not  cust  a  single  life 
of  themselves  or  of  their  enemies,  so  over¬ 
whelming  was  the  force  which  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  one  man  had  summoned  into 
action.  We  require  no  better  witness  of  the 
prostration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Scotland, 
or  of  the  paralysis  into  which  it  had  sunk. 

“And  now,”  wrote  Knox  to  a  friend,  “the 
long  thirst  of  my  wretched  heart  is  satisfied  in 
abundance.  Forty  days  and  more  hath  my  God 
used  my  tongue  in  my  native  country  to  the 
manifestation  of  His  glory.  Whatsoever  now 
shall  follow  as  touching  my  own  carcase,  His 
holy  name  be  praised.” 

The  rest  of  the  summer  the  queen  regent 
was  obliged  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of 
a  burst  of  popular  feeling  with  which,  as 
long  as  it  was  at  its  height,  her  power  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope,  and  which  she 
was  forced  to  leave  to  work  its  will,  till  it 
cooled  of  itself.  .  .  .  That  it  would  and 
must  cool  sooner  or  later,  a  less  shrewd  per¬ 
son  than  Mary  of  Guise  could  foresee  :  feel¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  is  in  nature  transient  and 
exhausting,  and  the  goodness  of  a  cause  will 
not  prevent  enthusiasm  from  flagging,  or 
unpaid  and  unsupported  armies  from  disin¬ 
tegrating.  Her  turn,  therefore,  she  might 
safely  calculate  would  come  at  last ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  still,  while,  by  a  simultaneous  move¬ 
ment  over  the  entire  Lowlands,  the  images 
were  destroyed  in  the  churches,  and  the 
monasteries  laid  in  ruins.  Not  a  life  was 
lost,  not  a  person  was  injured,  no  private 
revenge  was  gratified  in  the  confusion,  no 
private  greediness  took  opportunity  to  pilfer. 
Only  the  entire  material  of  the  old  faith  was 
washed  clean  away. 

This  passionate  iconoclasm  has  been  alter¬ 
nately  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  John 
Knox,  who  has  been  considered  alike  by 
friends  and  enemies  the  author  of  it.  For 
the  purification  of  the  churches  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  full, 
whatever  the  responsibility  may  be  which 
attaches  to  it, — but  the  destruction  of  the 
religious  houses  was  the  spontaneous  work 
of  the  people,  which  in  the  outset  he  looked 
upon  with  mere  sorrow  and  indignation. 
Like  Latimer  in  England,  he  had  hoped  to 
preserve  them  for  purposes  of  education  and 
charity  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  warning 
which  sounded  in  his  ears  as  if  it  came  from 
heaven,  that  he  stood  aloof,  and  let  the  pop¬ 
ular  anger  have  its  way  ;  they  had  been  nests 
of  profligacy  for  ages ;  the  earth  was  weary 
of  their  presence  upon  it;  and  when  the  re¬ 
tribution  fell,  it  was  not  for  him  to  arrest  or 
interfere  with  it.  Scone  Abbey,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  was  infamous, 
even  in  that  infamous  time,  for.  the  vices  of 
its  occupants ;  and  the  bishop  himself  having 
been  active  in  the  burning  of  Walter  Milne, 
had  thus  provoked  and  deserved  the  general 
hatred.  After  the  French  garrison  was 
driven  out  of  Perth,  he  was  invited  to  appear 
at  the  conference  of  the  lords,  but,  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  come  forward,  he  blockaded  him¬ 
self  in  the  abbey.  A  slight  thing  is  enough 
to  give  the  first  impulse  to  a  stone  which  is 
ready  to  fall ;  the  townpeople  of  Perth  and 
Dundee,  having  long  scores  to  settle  with 
him  and  with  the  brotherhood,  caught  at  the 
opportunity,  and  poured  out  and  surrounded 
him.  John  Knox,  with  the  provost  of  Perth 
and  what  force  they  could  muster,  hurried  to 
the  scene  to  prevent  violence,  and  for  a  time 
succeeded ;  Knox  himself  we  find  keeping 
guard  all  one  night  at  the  granary  door :  but 
the  mob  did  not  disperse;  and  prowling 
ominously  round  the  walls,  in  default  of  oth¬ 
er  weapons,  made  free  use  of  their  tongues. 
From  sharp  words  to  sharp  strokes  is  an 
almost  inevitable  transition  on  such  occasions. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  a  «on  of  the 
bishop  ran  an  artisan  of  Dundee  through  the 
body,  and  in  an  instant  the  entire  mass  of 
the  people  dashed  upon  the  gates.  The 
hour  of  Scone  was  come.  Knox  was  lifted 
gently  on  one  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
abbey  was  in  a  blaze.  As  he  stood  watch¬ 
ing  tne  destruction,  “  a  poor  aged  matron,” 
he  tells  us,  “  who  was  near  him,  seeing  the 
flame  of  fire  pass  up  so  mightily,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  many  were  thereat  offended,  in 
plain  and  sober  manner  of  speaking  said, 
‘  Now  I  perceive  that  God’s  judgments  are 

i'ust,  and  that  no  man  is  able  to  save  when 
te  will  punish.  Since  my  remembrance, 
this  place  has  been  nothing  but  a  den  of 
whoremongers.  It  is  incredible  to  believe 
how  many  wives  have  been  adulterated,  and 
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virgins  deflowered  by  the  filthy  beasts  which 
have  been  fostered  in  this  den,  but-especially 
by  that  wicked  man  who  is  called  the  bishop. 
If  all  men  knew  as  much  as  I,  they  would 
praise  God,  and  no  man  would  be  offend¬ 
ed.’” 

Such  was  the  first  burst  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ill  Scotland  ;  we  need  not  follow  the 
course  of  it.  It  was  the  rising  up  of  a 
nation,  as  we  have  said,  against  the  wicked¬ 
ness  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
holiest  things  and  holiest  places,  to  declare 
in  the  name  of  God  that  such  a  spectacle 
should  no  longer  be  endured.  Of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scotch  Protestantism,  meaning  by 
that  the  speculative  scheme  of  Christianity 
which  was  held  and  taught  by  Knox  and 
the  other  ministers,  we  say  but  little,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  by  no  means  the  thing  of  chiefest 
importance.  Formal  theology  at  its  best  is 
no  more  than  a  language, — an  expression  in 
words  of  mysteries  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  adequately  comprehend,  and  is, 
therefore,  like  all  other  human  creations, 
liable  to  continual  change.  In  Knox’s  own 
words,  “  All  worldly  strength,  yea,  even  in 
things  spiritual,  doth  decay  ;”  and  all  lan¬ 
guages  become  in  time  dead  languages,  and 
the  meaning  of  them  is  only  artificially  pre¬ 
served  among  us.  Religion,  as  these  Re¬ 
formers  understood  it,  (and  as  all  religious 
men  understand  it,  whatever  Im:  their  lan¬ 
guage,)  meant  this,  that  the  business  of  man 
upon  earth  was  to  serve  Almighty  God,  not 
with  forms  and  words,  but  with  an  obedient 
life,  to  bate  all  sin,  impurity,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood  ;  and  whatever  Protestantism  may 
have  become  after  three  centuries  of  esta¬ 
blishment,  Protestantism  at  its  outset  meant 
a  return  to  this,  from  formalism,  the  mother 
of  all  wickedness.  It  were  a  poor  concep¬ 
tion,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  quarrel  was  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  speculative  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology.  Then,  indeed,  the  world 
gained  little  by  the  change  ;  for,  if  Calvin¬ 
ism  was  once  a  motive  power  to  holiness,  so, 
too,  was  once  the  mass  itself;  and  if  the 
mass  became  an  idol  and  a  cause  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  sin,  by  a  process  exactly  analogous 
the  theory  of  vicarious  righteousness  may 
now  be  found  in  the  Welsh  valleys  produ¬ 
cing  an  identical  result.  So  it  is,  and  so  it 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  any  special  virtue 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  formal  outward  act, 
or  formal  inward  theory,  irrespective  of 
purity  of  heart  and  manliness  of  life. 

The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  need 
not  concern  us  here.  The  French  were  re¬ 
inforced  ;  the  Protestants,  as  had  been  fore- 
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seen,  broke  in  pieces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter;  and,  reverse  following  on  reverse, 
there  was  soon  as  much  despondency  as 
there  had  been  enthusiasm,  and  they  were 
driven  in  the  end  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth,  which  she  was,  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to 
consent  to  extend  to  them.  Her  English  love 
of  order  was  outraged  by  their  turbulence. 
Her  despotic  Tudor  blood  could  not  endure 
the  rising  of  subjects  against  their  sovereign ; 
and,  though  she  hiev  that  the  right  was  on 
their  side,  it  was  less  easy  for  her  io  feel  it. 
Knox  himself,  by  his  unfortunate  “  Blast 
against  the  Regimen  of  Women,”  had  made 
himself  personally  odious  to  her;  and  though 
she  could  hardly  have  failed  to  see  his  merit, 
yet  his  character  would  under  no  circumstan¬ 
ces  have  attracted  her  affection.  Kor  had  he 
any  skill  to  deal  with  such  a  temper  as  hers. 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  with  England 
fell  to  his  conduct;  and  he  began  it  nilh  a 
justification  of  his  book,  which,  right  or 
wrong,  he  had  much  better  have  parsed  over; 
he  told  her  that  she  was  to  consider  herself 
an  exception  to  a  rule,  that  she  reigned  by 
the  choice  of  God,  and  not  by  light  of  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  and  he  could  not  have  touched  a  nerve 
on  which  she  was  more  sensitive,  or  chal¬ 
lenged  a  right  of  which  she  was  more  jealous. 
Nor  did  Cecil  fare  any  better  than  his  mis¬ 
tress.  To  him  he  commenced  with  rebukes 
for  his  “  horrible  apostasy”  in  having  con¬ 
formed,  under  Mary,  to  the  Romish  ritual. 
He  was  unable  to  understand  the  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or 
in  tne  characters  of  the  two  nations.  Cecil 
was  an  Englishman — it  is  at  once  the  expla¬ 
nation  of,  and  the  apology  for  his  conduct ; 
but  to  Knox  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  could  ordy  conceive  of  the  Mass 
as  the  service  of  the  devil;  and  the  ”adia- 
phorism”  of  the  English  was  to  him  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  atheism.  Elizabeth  took  no  notice 
of  the  letter  to  herself ;  Cecil  answered  him 
for  her  as  well  as  for  himself,  with  quiet  and 
well-timed  humor.  ‘‘  Non  est  masculus  ne- 
que  fuemina,"  he  wrote,  enim  ut  ait 

Paulas  unum  sumus  in  Christo  Jesu.  Jiene- 
dictus  vir  qui  cmjidit  in  Domino ;  et  erit 
Dominus  Jiducia  ejus."  He  knew,  and  the 
queen  knew,  however  difficult  she  found  it  to 
make  the  acknowledgment  to  hersejf,  that 
the  French  must  not  be  allowed  to  triumph 
in  Scotland  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
that  the  Protestants  could  not  maintain  them¬ 
selves  without  assistance  it  was  freely  and 
effectively  given. 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  meeting  of  the 
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estates  and  the  settlement  of  the  new  kirk 
constitution.  Mary  of  Guise  was  dead  ;  the 
French  were  finally  driven  out,  and  the  queen 
of  Scotland  had  been  so  identified  with  them 
that,  on  their  defeat,  she  was  left  without  au¬ 
thority  or  influence  in  the  country.  The  es¬ 
tates  met  as  an  independent  and  irresponsible 
body  to  act  for  themselves  as  they  should 
think  good  ;  and  the  French  commissioners 
had  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  titular  queen 
that  she  would  ratify  whatever  they  should 
i^solve  upon.  The  session  opened  with  a  na¬ 
tional  thanksgiving ;  and,  considering  how 
vast  a  victory  had  been  'gained,  and  how 
“  manifestly,”  as  Knox  conceived,  God  had 
fought  for  the  movement,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  Ire  sanguine  in  iiis  expectation  of 
what  would  now  be  done  by  a  grateful  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  church 
he  saw  a  magnificent  material,  not  to  salary 
the  new  kirk  ministers,  but  to  found  schools 
and  universities,  to  endow  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses  ;  in  his  own  broad  language,  he  called 
it  restoring  the  temple  ;  and  perhaps  for  the 
moment,  he  allowed  himsell  to  believe  that 
the  noble  lords  of  Scotland  were  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  he  was 
himself.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  win  the  victo¬ 
ry,  and  another  to  divide  the  spoil.  "  Heh, 
then,”  said  young  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
“  we  must  forget  ourselves  now  ;  we  mun  a’ 
bear  the  harrow,  and  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord.”  Not  quite.  The  ministers  should 
have  sufficient  stipend,  but  for  the  rest  they 
would  consider.  Nor  was  this  the  only  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  have  seen  that  what  Knox 
had  chiefly  valued  in  the  Genevan  reforma- 
.  tion  was  the  discipline  of  morals,  which  was 
established  along  with  it.  A  serious  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Calvin  to  treat  sins  as  ci¬ 
vil  crimes,  to  graduate  all  punishments  inflict¬ 
ed  hy  tire  law,  according  to  the  scale  of  moral 
culpability  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  apparently 
so  well,  that  the  example  was  pressed  upon 
Scotland ;  a  body  of  laws  was  drawn  up  by 
Knox,  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  offered  to  the 
private  consideration  of  the  lords.  So  many 
of  them  at  first  subscribed  their  names  to  it, 
that  it  was  formally  submitted  to  debate. 
But,  as  Maitland  again  observed,  they  had 
subscribed  most  of  them  “  tn  fide  parentum, 
as  children  were  baptized;”  and  “certain 
persons,”  Knox  tells  us,  “  perceiving  their 
carnal  liberty  to  be  somewhat  impaired 
thereby,  grudged ;  insomuch  that  the  name 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline  became  odious  to 
them.  Everything  which  repugned  to  their 
corrupt  affections  was  termed  in  their  mock- 
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age,  *  Devout  Imaginations.’  ”*  And  yet  if 
there  were  partial  failures,  when  we  consider 
the  necessary  imperfection  inherent  in  all  hu¬ 
man  things,  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
work  which  actually  was  done  by  the  estates 
was  the  extemporizing  in  a  few  weeks  a  new 
ecclesiastical,  and,  in  many  respects,  civil 
constitution  for  an  entire  kingdom,  we  shall 
not  bo  disposed  to  complain  of  them.  It  was 
roughly  done,  but  done  sternly  and  strongly, 
and  the  substantial  evils  were  swept  utterly 
away.  Of  the  “  Devout  Imaginations,”  so 
much  was  actually  realized,  that  laws  were 
passed  with  punishments  annexed  to  them, 
against  adultery,  fornication,  and  drunken- 
ne.'S,  while  the  mass  was  prohibited  for  ever, 
under  penalty,  for  the  first  ofifence,  of  con¬ 
fiscation  ;  for  the  second,  of  banishment ;  for 
the  third,  of  death. 

Oh !  intolerance  without  excuse !  exclaim 
the  modern  Liberals ;  themselves  barely 
emancipated  from  persecution,  the  first  act 
of  these  Protestants  is  to  retaliate  with  the 
same  odious  cruelty  ;  clamoring  for  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  they  do  but  supersede  one 
tyranny  by  another,  more  narrow  and  exclu¬ 
sive,  &c.  This,  at  bottom,  we  believe,  is  the 
most  grievous  of  all  Knox’s  offences,  the  one 
sin  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  enlightened 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  see 
what  can  be  said  about  it.  We  do  not  look 
for  the  explanation,  with  some  modern  apo¬ 
logists,  in  the  want  of  reciprocity  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,  in  the  impossibility  of  tol¬ 
erating  a  creed  which  is  in  itself  intolerant. 
In  England,  the  mass  was  forbidden  because 
it  was  identified  with  civil  disaffection.  In 
Scotland,  it  was  forbidden  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  idolatry,  and  so  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  God  ;  the  Bible  was  positive  and 
peremptory  ;  and  the  Bible  was  accepted, 
bond  Jfide,  as  the  guide  of  life.  The  fact  is, 
toleration,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  modem  growth,  and  the  result  of 
a  condition  of  things  of  very  recent  exist¬ 
ence.  We  have  no  toleration  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  evil,  or  for  what  plainly  and 


*  Tbis  well-known  expreesion  hu  been  placed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  tne  moutb  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Mnrraj.  If  tbe  mistake  were  ever  so  insignificant 
it  would  be  worth  eorreoting ;  and  it  is  therefore 
as  well  to  say  that  Knox  himself  is  the  only  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  words,  and  that  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  the  speaker  as  little  agrees  with  the 
opinion  which  be  elsewhere  expresses  of  Murray  as 
the  words  themselves  with  Murrays  general  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  no  evidence,  either  positive  or 
probable,  in  favor  of  Scott’s  conjecture — if,  indeed, 
it  was  a  conjecture  at  all,  and  was  more  than  care- 
leasnesa 
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obviously  leads  to  evil ;  God  forbid  that  we 
should.  But  as  we  look  round  among  the 
sects  into  which  we  are  divided,  and  see  that 
good  and  evil  are  very  equally  distributed 
among  us,  we  learn  to  speak  of  our  specula¬ 
tive  differences,  no  longer  as  matters  of  con¬ 
science,  but  merely  as  differences  of  opinion, 
which  do  not  touch  the  conscience  at  all. 
We  experience,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
holding  of  this  or  that  opinion  is  no  obstacle 
to  an  adequate  discharge  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  duty  ;  that  a  man  may  be  a  Catholic,  a 
Protestant,  a  Socinian,  or  a  Jew,  and  yet  be 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen ;  and  we 
cannot  permit  the  persecution  of  speculations 
of  which  moral  evil  is  not  a  visible  result. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  toleration,  and  three 
centuries  ago  it  could  not  exist,  because  the 
reason  for  it  did  not  exist.  In  England,  a 
Catholic  could  not  be  n  good  citizen ;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  was  not  an  honest  man.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Catholicism  there,  as  the  experience 
of  centuries  proved,  were  nothing  better  than 
hypocrisy  and  licentiousness ;  and,  finding  in 
the  Bible  that  “  the  idolater  should  die  the 
death,”  and  finding  the  mass  producing  the 
exact  fruits  which  the  same  Bible  connected 
with  idolatry,  the  Scotch  Reformers  could 
as  little  tolerate  Catholics  as  they  could  toler¬ 
ate  thieves  or  murderers.  We  are,  therefore, 
inclined  to  dismiss  this  outcry  of  intolerance 
as  meaningless  and  foolish.  In  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  mass  lay,  when  rij^htly 
understood,  the  heart  of  the  entire  movement; 
and,  in  the  surrender  of  this  one  point,  as 
they  soon  experienced  to  their  sorrow,  they 
lost  all  which  they  had  gained. 

So  then,  in  spite  of  the  Maitlands  and  the 
Erskines,  and  the  other  spoliators  of  church 
property,  Knox  could  find  matter  enough  for 
exultation.  "  What  adulterer,”  he  asks,  tri¬ 
umphantly,  "  what  fornicator,  what  known 
mass-monger,  or  pestilent  papist,  durst  have 
been  seen  in  public  in  any  reformed  town 
within  this  realm  before  that  the  queen  arri¬ 
ved  Work  greater  than  this  was  never 
achieved  by  reformers  on  the  earth.  We 
may  well  wonder  that  the  arrival  of  a  young 
lady,  hardly  twenty  years  old,  sliould  have 
been  able  to  disintegrate  it.  We  have  seen 
Knox  in  conflict  with  many  forms  of  evil : 
he  had  now  to  contend  with  it  under  one 
more  aspect,  the  last,  but  most  dangerous  of 
all. 

But  one  year  had  passed  since  Mary  Stuart 
had  been  queen  of  France  as  well  as  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  self-elected  queen  of  England,  with 
the  full  power  of  a  mighty  nation  preparing 
to  enforce  her  right ;  and  now  she  was  com- 
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ing  to  her  own  poor  inheritance  a  lonely 
widow,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  flushed 
with  a  successful  revolt,  her  influence  in 
France  lying  buried  in  her  husband’s  grave,  j 
and  her  claim  to  England  disavowed  in  her 
name  by  her  own  commissoners ;  and  yet, 
feeble  as  she  seemed,  she  was  returning  with 
a  determined  purpose  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done ;  to  overthrow  the  Reformation, 
to  overthrow  Elizabeth,  and,  on  the  throne  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  lay  them  both  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  before  the  Pope.  Elsewhere,  in  this 
“  Review,”  we  have  given  our  opinion  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  she  will  only  appear 
before  us  here  in  her  relation  with  the  refor¬ 
mers  ;  but  the  more  we  examine  her  history, 
the  more  cause  we  find  to  wonder  at  her ; 
and  deep  as  were  her  crimes,  her  skill,  her 
enterprise,  her  iron  and  dauntless  resolution, 
almost  tempt  us  to  forget  them. 

She  never  doubted  her  success ;  she  knew 
the  spell  which  would  enchant  the  fierce 
nobles  of  her  country.  There  was  but  one 
man  whom,  on  the  eve  of  her  setting  out,  she 
confessed  that  she  feared,  and  that  was  Knox. 
He  alone,  she  knew,  would  be  proof  against 
her  Armida  genius,  and  if  she  could  once  de¬ 
stroy  him,  she  could  carry  all  before  her.  Nor 
had  she  either  misjudged  her  subjects  or 
overrated  her  own  power.  Before  she  had 
been  three  years  at  home,  she  had  organized 
a  powerful  party,  that  were  wholly  devoted 
to  her,  she  had  broken  the  Protestant  league, 
and  scattered  disaffection  and  distrust  among 
its  members.  Murray  had  quarrelled  with 
Knox  for  her.  Argyle  was  entangled  with 
the  Irish  rebels.  The  mass  was  openly  re¬ 
established  through  town  and  country  ;  and. 
while  the  Reformation  was  melting  like  snow 
all  over  Scotland,  the  northern  English  coun¬ 
ties  were  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  rise  in  arms 
against  Elizabeth 

The  self-restraint  which  she  practised  upon 
•  herself  in  order  to  effect  a. I  this  is  as  remarka¬ 
ble  as  the  effect  itself  which  she  produced. 
She  pretended,  at  her  return,  that  all  which 
she  desired  was  the  love  of  her  subjects. 
She  would  govern  as  they  wished,  and  do 
what  they  wished.  For  her  religion  she 
could  not  immediately  answer :  she  had  been 
brought  up  a  Catholic,  and  she  could  not 
change  her  faith -like  a  dress;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  interfering  with  them ;  and, 
in  return,  she  modestly  requested,  what  it 
seemed  as  if  she  might  have  demanded  as  a 
right,  that  for  the  present  she  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  private  exeicise  of  the  religion  of 
her  fathers.  How  was  it  possible  to  refuse  a 
petition  so  bumble  ?  urged,  loo,  as  it  was,  in 


the  name  of  conscience  by  lips  so  beautiful. 
Honor,  courtesy,  loyalty,  every  knightly  feel¬ 
ing  forbade  it.  What  was  there  in  a  single 
mass,  that  the  sour  ministers,  with  Knox  at 
the  head  of  them,  should  make  such  a  noise 
about  it  ?  Even  Murray  was  the  warmest 
advocate  for  yielding.  Scotland,  he  said, 
would  be  di-igraced  forever  if  she  was  driven 
away  from  it  on  such  a  plea.  It  would  only 
be  for  a  little  while,  and  time  and  persuasion, 
and  above  all,  the  power  of  the  truth,  would 
not  fail  to  do  their  work  upon  a  mind  so  ten¬ 
der  and  so  gentle. 

And  yet,  as  Knox  knew  well,  a  conviction 
which  courtesy  could  influence,  was  no  longer 
a  sacred  one  ;  and  to  concede  a  permission  to 
do  what  the  law  declared  to  be  a  crime,  was 
to  condemn  the  law  itself  as  unjust  and 
ty  rannou>.  “  That  one  mass,”  he  said,  “  was 
more  fearful  to  him  than  the  landing  of  ten 
thousand  men ;”  he  knew,  and  Mary  knew 
too,  that  to  grant  her  that  one  step  was  to 
give  up  the  game,  and  that  on  the  mere 
ground  of  political  expediency  to  yield  on 
that  point  was  suicide. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
things  went.  At  a  distance  from  Holyrood 
the  truth  had  a  better  chance  of  being  fell, 
and  the  noblemen  who  were  in  the  country 
hurried  up,  "  wondrous  offended,”  when  they 
heard  of  this  mass,  to  know  what  it  meant : — 

“  So  that  every  man,  as  he  came  up,  accused 
them  that  were  before  him  ;  but  after  they  had  re¬ 
mained  a  space,  they  were  as  quiet  as  the  former  ; 
which  thing  perceived,  a  zealous  and  godly  man, 
Robert  Campbell,  of  Kingancleugb,  said  to  Lord 
Ochiltree,  *  My  lord,  now  ye  are  come,  and  almost 
the  last,  and  I  perceive  by  your  anger  the  fire 
edge  is  not  off  you  ;  but  I  fear  that,  after  the 
holy  water  of  the  court  be  sprinkled  upon  you; 
that  ye  shall  become  as  temperate  here  as  the 
rest.  I  have  been  here  now  five  days,  and  I 
heard  every  man  say  at  the  first.  Let  us  hang  the 
priest ;  but  after  they  had  been  twice  or  thrice  in 
tfie  Abbey,  all  that  fervency  passed.  1  think 
there  is  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  be¬ 
witched.’  ” 

The  queen  lost  no  time  in  measuring  her 
strength  against  Knox,  and  looking  her  real 
enemy  in  the  face.  A  week  after  her  land¬ 
ing,  she  sent  for  him  ;  and  the  first  of  those 
interviews  took  place  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  behaved  so  brutally.  Violence  was  not 
her  policy  ;  she  affected  only  a  wish  to  see 
the  man  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much, 
and  her  brother  was  present  as  a  blind. 
We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  the 
supposed  brutality.  Knox  for  many  years 
had  been  the  companion  of  great  lords  and 
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princes;  his  manner,  if  that  is  important,  had 
all  the  calmness  and  self-possession  which 
we  mean  by  the  word  high-breeding ;  and 
unless  it  be  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  pretend 
to  agree  with  his  sovereign,  whether  he 
really  agrees  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  he  could  have  conducted  himself  other¬ 
wise  than  he  did.  She  accused  him  of  dis¬ 
affection  towards  her.  He  said  that  she 
should  find  him  dutiful  and  obedient  where- 
ever  his  conscience  would  allow  him.  She 
complained  of  the  exception,  and  talked  in 
the  Stuart  style  of  the  obligation  of  subjects. 
He  answered  by  instancing  the  Jews  under 
the  Babylonian  princes,  and  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  under  the  emperors : — 

“  ‘  But  they  resisted  not  with  the  sword,’  she 
said. 

“‘Gud,  madam,’  he  replied,  ‘had  not  given 
them  the  means.’ 

‘“Then,  you  think  subjects  having  power  may 
resist  their  princes,’  she  said. 

if  the  princes  exceed  their  bounds,  madam,’ 
was  his  answer,  ‘  and  do  against  that  wherefore 
tfiey  should  be  obeyed,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  may  be  resisted  even  by  force.  For  there  is 
neither  greater  honor  nor  greater  obedience  to  be 
given  to  ki  ngs  or  princes  than  God  has  com¬ 
manded  to  be  given  to  fathers  and  mothers ;  but 
so  it  is  that  the  father  may  be  stricken  with  a 
frenzy,  in  which  he  would  slay  his  own  children. 
Now,  madam,  if  the  children  arise,  join  themselves 
together,  apprehend  tite  father,  take  the  sword 
ai^  other  weapons  from  him,  and,  finally,  bind  his 
hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till  that  his  frenzy 
be  overpast — think  ye,  madam,  that  the  children 
do  any  wrong  7  It  is  even  so  with  princes  that 
would  murder  the  children  of  God  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  unto  them.  Their  blind  zeal  is  nothing  but 
a  mad  frenzy,  and  therefore  to  take  the  sword 
from  them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them 
into  prison,  till  that  they  be  brought  to  a  more 
sober  mind,  is  no  disobedien  :e  against  princes,  but 
just  obedience,  because  thit  it  agreeth  with  the 
will  of  God.’” 

He  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter ; 
the  queen  “  stood  as  it  were  amazed,”  and 
said  nothing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
is  there  anything  disrespectful  in  this? 
Surely  it  was  very  good  advice,  which  would 
have  saved  her  life  if  she  had  followed  it ; 
and,  for  the  manner,  it  would  have  been 
more  disrespectful  if,  because  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  woman,  he  had  diluted  his  solemn 
convictions  with  soft  and  unmeaning  phrases. 
“  He  is  not  afraid,”  some  of  the  courtiers 
whispered  as  he  passed  out.  “  Why,”  he 
answeved,  “should  the  pleasing  face  of  a 
gentlewoman  fear  me  ?  1  have  looked  in  the 
faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  have  not  been 
afraid  above  measure.”  Dr.  M’Crie  has 


spoilt  this  by  inventing  “  a  sarcastic  scowl !” 
for  him  on  this  occasion.  Men  like  Knox  do 
not  “  scowl  sarcastically,”  except  in  novels, 
and  Dr.  M’Crie  was  forgetting  himself.  We 
can  only  conjecture  what  the  queen  thought 
of  Knox.  Tears,  as  we  know,  were  her  re¬ 
source,  and  we  have  heard  enough  and  too 
much  of  these  ;  but  they  answered  their  pur¬ 
pose  with  her  brother.  “  Mr.  Knox  hath 
spoken  with  the  queen,”  Randolph  writes  to 
Cecil,  “  and  he  made  her  weep,  as  well  you 
know  there  be  of  that  sex  that  will  do  that 
for  anger  as  for  grief ;  though  in  this  the 
Lord  James  will  disagree  with  me.”  Of  her, 
Knox  said  on  the  day  of  the  interview,  “  In 
communication  with  her  I  espied  such  craft, 
as  I  have  not  found  in  such  age.  If  there  be 
not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty  wit,  and 
an  indurate  heart  against  Qod,  and  against 
his  truth,  my  judgment  failelh  me.”  But, 
for  the  time,  he  was  alone  in  this  judgment ; 
he  could  neither  prevent  the  first  concession 
of  the  mass,  nor  could  he  afterwards  have  it 
recalled,  even  when  the  results  began  to  show 
themselves.  And  let  us  acknowledge  that 
no  set  of  gentlemen  were  ever  placed  in  a 
harder  position  than  this  Council  of  Scotland ; 
it  is  more  easy  to  refuse  a  request  which  is 
backed  by  sword  and  cannon,  than  when  it  is 
in  the  lips  of  a  young  and  beautiful  princess ; 
and  their  compliance  cost  them  dear  enough 
without  the  hard  opinion  of  posterity.  But 
it  was  from  no  insensibility  of  nature  that 
Knox  was  so  loud  in  his  opposition ;  it  was 
because  evil  was  evil,  let  the  persuasive  force 
be  what  it  would ;  and  the  old  story  that 
the  soundest  principle  is  the  soundest  policy, 
was  witnessed  to  once  more  by  thirteen  years 
of  crime  and  misery,  due,  all  of  it,  to  that 
one  mistake. 

But  there  were  forces  deeper  than  human 
will,  and  stronger  than  human  error,  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  In  their  language 
we  should  s^y  Ood  fought  for  them  ;  in  our 
own.  that  the  laws  by  which  he  governs  the 
world  would  have  their  way ;  and  that  the 
inherent  connection  of  Catholicism,  in  those 
the  last  days  of  its  power,  with  evil,  was 
forced  again  to  manifest  itself.  Even  at  the 
outset,  in  its  claim  for  toleration,  unconsci¬ 
ously  it  confessed  its  nature.  When  the 
municipal  law  was  read  according  to  custom 
at  the  Market  Cross  at  Eldinburgh,  that  “  no 
adulterer,  fo  nicator,  or  obstinate  papist  that 
corrupted  the  people,  be  found  after  forty- 
eight  hours’  notice  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,”  the  council  who  had  ordered  it  were 
deposed  by  command  of  the  court,  and  a 
counter-proclamation  issued,  “That  the  town 
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should  be  patent  to  all  the  queen’s  lieges.” 
And  so,  says  Knox,  “  the  devil  got  freedom 
again,  whereas  Itefore  he  durst  not  have  been 
seen  in  daylight  upon  the  common  street.” 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  had  come  to  be  attended  with 
such  companions,  why  it  was  then  so  fruitful 
in  iniquity,  when  once  it  had  been  the  faith 
of  saints,  and  when  in  our  own  day  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  it  (in  this  country)  are  at  least  as 
respectable  as  those  of  any  other  communion, 
are  questions  curious  enough,  but  which 
would  lead  us  far  from  our  present  subject ; 
the  fact  itself  is  matter  of  pure  experience. 
The  cause  perhaps  was,  briefly,  that  it  was 
not  a  religion  at  all ;  with  the  ignorant  it 
was  a  superstition  ;  with  the  queen  and  the 
ecclesiastics  it  was  the  deadliesl  of  misbe¬ 
liefs;  they  had  been  brought  to  conceive 
that  in  itself  it  was  a  cause  so  excellent,  that 
the  advocacy  and  defence  of  it  would  be 
accepted  of  Heaven  in  lieu  of  every  other 
virtue. 

The  court  set  the  example  of  profligacy. 
Mary’s  own  conduct  was  at  first  only  ambigu¬ 
ous;  but  her  French  relations  profited  by 
the  recovered  freedom  of  what  Knox  calls  the 
devil.  The  good  people  of  Edinburgh  were 
scandalized  with  shameful  brothel  riots,  and 
not  Catherine  de  ^[edicis  herself  presided 
over  a  circle  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
more  questionable  than  those  wliich  filled 
the  galleries  of  Holyrood.  From  the  court¬ 
iers  the  scandal  extended  to  herself,  and  in 
two  years  two  of  her  lovers  had  already  died 
upon  the  scaffold  under  very  doubtful  circum¬ 
stances.  Even  more  offensive  and  impolitic 
was  the  gala  with  which  she  celebrated  the 
massacre  of  Vassy,  the  first  of  that  infernal 
catalogue  of  crimes  by  which  the  French  an¬ 
nals  of  those  years  are  made  infamous,  and 
at  last  she  joined  the  league  which  was  to 
execute  the  Tridentine  decrees,  and  extirpate 
Protestantism.  Knox,  from  his  pulpit,  in  St. 
Giles’s,  week  after  week,  denounced  these 
things ;  but  the  knights  of  the  holy  war  were 
all  wandering  enchanted  in  the  Armida  forest, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  the  people, 
though  they  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
charm,  were,  as  yet,  unable  to  interfere. 
Yet,  in  Knox,  the  fire  which  Mary  dreaded 
was  still  kept  alive,  and  she  left  no  means 
untried  to  extinguish  it.  She  threatened  him, 
she  cajoled  him,  sending  for  him  again  and 
again.  Once  she  thought  she  had  caught 
him,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  answer  for  one  of  his  addresses,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  No  weapon  formed  against 
him  prospered.  “  What  are  you,”  she  said 


another  time,  “in  this  commonwealth?”  “A 
subject  born  within  the  same,  madam,”  he 
answered ;  “  and  albeit  neither  earl  nor  baron, 
yet  God  has  made  roe,  how  abject  soever 
in  your  eyes,  a  profitable  member  within 
the  same.”  If  no  one  else  would  speak  the 
truth,  the  truth  was  not  to  remain  unspoken, 
and  should  be  spoken  by  him.  After  one 
of  these  interviews  we  find  him  falling  into 
very  unusual  society.  He  had  been  told  to 
wait  in  the  anteroom,  and  being  out  of  favor 
at  court,  “  he  stood  in  the  chamber,  although 
it  was  crowded  with  people  who  knew  him, 
as  one  whom  men  had  never  seen.”  So, 
perceiving  some  of  the  young  palace  ladies 
sitting  there,  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  like 
a  gentleman  as  he  was,  he  began  to  “  forge 
talking”  with  them.  Perhaps  it  will  again 
be  thought  brutal  in  him  to  have  frightened 
these  delicate  beauties,  by  suggesting  un¬ 
pleasant  recollections.  All  depends  on  the 
way  he  did  it ;  and  if  he  did  it  like  himself, 
there  was  no  reason  why,  once  in  their  lives, 
they  should  not  listen  to  a  few  words  of 
reason : — 

“  t'h,  fair  ladies,”  he  said  to  them,  “  how 
pleasing  were  this  life  of  yours  if  it  should  ever 
abide,  and  then  in  the  end  that  we  might  pass  to 
heaven  with  all  this  gay  gear.  But  fie  upon  that 
knave  Death,  that  will  come  whether  we  will  or 
not,  and  when  he  has  laid  on  his  arrest,  the  foul 
worms  will  be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  never  so 
fair  and  tender ;  and  the  silly  soul,  I  fear,  shall  be 
so  feeble  that  it  can  neither  carry  with  it  gold, 
garnishing,  targetting,  pearls,  nor  precious 
stones.” 

This  was  no  homily  or  admonition  escaped 
out  of  a  sermon,  but  a  pure  piece  of  genuine 
feeling  right  out  from  Knox’s  heart.  The 
sight  of  the  poor  pretty  creatures  affected 
him.  Veiy  likely  he  could  not  help  it. 

So,  however,  matters  went  on  growing 
worse  and  worse,  till  the  Darnley  marriage, 
the  culminating  point  of  Mary’s  career.  Hith¬ 
erto,  as  if  by  enchantment,  she  had  succeeded 
in  everything  which  she  had  attempted.  The 
north  of  England  was  all  at  her  devotion  ; 
with  her  own  subjects  her  will  had  become 
all  but  omnipotent.  The  kirk  party  among 
the  commons  were  firm  among  themselves; 
but  the  statesmen  and  the  noblemen  had  de¬ 
serted  their  cause,  and  they  were  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  endure  a  persecution  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  resist.  The  Earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  whose  eyes  at  last  were  opened,  know¬ 
ing  that  Darnley  had  been  chosen  by  his  sis¬ 
ter  as  a  prelude  to  an  invasion  of  England, 
had  opposed  the  marriage  with  all  his  power ; 
and  well  it  would  have  been  for  her  if  she 
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had  listened  to  him.  But  Murray  utterly 
failed.  He  called  on  his  old  party  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  but  it  was  all  gone — broken  in 
pieces  by  his  own  weakness,  and  by  others’ 
faults ;  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life  over  the 
borders. 

The  Darnley  marriage,  however,  which  ap¬ 
peared  so  full  of  promise,  was  the  one  irre¬ 
trievable  step  which  ruined  everything,  and 
we  can  easily  understand  how  it  came  to  be 
so.  Mary  married  for  a  political  object,  but 
she  had  over-calculated  her  powers  of  endu¬ 
rance,  and  though  she  must  have  known 
Darnley  to  be  a  fool,  she  bad  not  counted  on 
his  being  an  unmanageable  one.  If  he  would 
have  been  passive  in  her  hands — if  he  could 
have  had  the  discretion  not  to  see  her  vices, 
and  would  have  been  contented  with  so  much 
favor  as  she  was  pleased  to  show  him — all 
would  have  gone  well ;  but  be  was  foolish 
enough  to  resent  and  revenge  his  disgrace, 
and  then  to  implore  her  to  forgive  him  for 
having  revenged  it ;  and  although  her  anger 
might  have  spared  him,  her  contempt  could 
not.  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  enter 
again  upon  that  story.  It  is  enough  that, 
having  brought  her  cause  to  the  very  crisis 
of  success  by  a  skill  and  perseverance  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  history,  she  flung  it  away 
with  as  unexampled  a  recklessness,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  successful  champion  of 
her  faith,  she  became  its  dishonor  and  its 
shame. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  during 
the  months  which  followed  it,  Knox  was  in 
England  ;  he  returned,  however,  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  flight  of  Both  well,  and  was  one  of 
the  council  which  sat  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  with  the  queen.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  that,  in  the  course 
which  was  ultimately  taken,  the  lords  vio¬ 
lated  promises  which  they  made  to  her  be¬ 
fore  her  surrender ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  so.  The  condition  of  a  more 
lenient  treatment  was  a  deflnitc  engagement 
to  abandon  her  husband ;  and,  so  far  from 
consenting  to  abandon  him,  she  declared  to 
the  last  that  she  would  follow  him  in  a 
linen  kirtle  round  the  world.”  But  if  the 
imprisonment  at  Lochleven  appears  to  some 
amiable  persons  so  inhuman  and  so  barbar¬ 
ous,  there  was  a  party  who  regarded  that 
measure  as  culpable  leniency.  Knox,  with 
the  ministers  of  the  kirk,  demanded  that  she 
should  be  brought  to  an  open  trial,  and  that, 
if  she  were  found  guilty  of  her  husband’s 
murder,  she  should  be  punished  as  any  pri- 
Tste  person  would  be  who  committed  the 
same  crime.  We  have  found  hither^  that 


when  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be* 
tween  him  and  the  other  statesmen,  the 
event  appeared  to  show  that  he,  and  not 
they,  had  been  right ; — right  in  the  plain, 
common-sense,  human  view; — and  the  same 
continues  to  bold  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  most  of  us  agreed  that  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  crimes  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the 
rank  of  the  offender ;  that  when  persons 
whom  the  commonwealth  has  intrusted  with 
station  and  power,  commit  murder  and  adul¬ 
tery,  their  guilt  is  as  much  greater  in  itself, 
as  the  injury  to  society  is  greater  from  the 
effects  of  their  example.  But  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  in  words,  and  yet  to  say  that  when 
sovereigns  are  the  offenders  sovereigns  must 
be  left  to  God,  and  may  not  be  punished  by 
man,  is  equivalent  to  claiming  for  them  ex¬ 
emption  from  punishment  altogether,  and,  in 
fact,  to  denying  the  divine  government  of  the 
world.  God  does  not  work  miracles  to  pun¬ 
ish  sinners ;  he  punishes  the  sins  of  men 
by  the  hands  of  men.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
earth,  as  the  whole  human  history  from  the 
beginning  of  time  witnesses.  Not  the  sov¬ 
ereign  prince  or  princess,  but  the  law  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  is  supreme  in  this  world ;  and 
wherever  God  gives  the  -power  to  execute  it, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  His  will  that  those 
who  hold  the  power  are  to  use  it.  If  there 
is  to  be  mercy  anywhere  for  offenders,  if  any 
human  beings  at  all  are  to  be  exempted  from 
penalties,  the  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  among  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant,  who  have  never  had 
means  of  knowing  better. 

If,  therefore,  Mary  Stuart  was  guilty,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Knox  knew  best  how 
to  deal  with  her ;  and  if  the  evidence,  which 
really  convinced  all  Scotland  and  England  at 
the  time  that  guilty  she  whs,  had  been  pub¬ 
licly,  formally,  and  judicially  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  would  have  been  to  the  large  advan¬ 
tage  both  of  herself  and  the  world  that  then 
was,  and  of  all  after  generations.  She,  if 
then  she  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  would 
have  been  spared  seventeen  more  years  of 
crime.  Scotland  would  have  been  spared  a 
miserable  civil  war,  of  which  the  mercy  that 
was  shown  her  was  the  cause ;  and  the  world 
that  came  after  would  have  been  spared  the 
waste  of  much  unprofitable  sympathy,  and 
a  controversy  already  three  centuries  long, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  ending.  It  is  one 
thing,  we  are  well  aware,  to  state  in  this  hard, 
naked  way,  what  ought  to  have  been  done ; 
and  quite  another  to  have  done  it.  Perhaps 
no  action  was  ever  demanded  of  any  body  of 
men  which  required  more  moral  courage. 
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But  for  all  that  Knox  was  right.  In  the 
Bible,  which  was  the  canon  of  his  life,  he 
found  no  occasion  for  belie/ing  that  kings 
and  queens  were,  tx  officio,  either  exempted 
from  committing  sins,  or  exempted  from  be¬ 
ing  punished  for  them.  He  saw  in  Mary  a 
conspirator  against  the  cause  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  he 
saw  her  visited,  as  it  were,  with  penal  blind¬ 
ness,  staggering  headlong  into  crime  as  the 
necessary  and  retributive  consequence.  For 
centuries  these  poor  Scotch  had  endured 
these  adulteries,  and  murders,  and  fornica¬ 
tions,  and  they  had  risen  up,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  purged  them  away ;  and 
here  was  a  woman,  who  had  availed  herself 
of  her  position  ns  their  queen,  “  to  set  the 
devil  free  again,”  and  become  herself  high 
priestess  in  bis  temple.  With  what  justice 
could  any  offender  be  punished  more,  if  she 
were  allowed  to  escape?  Escape,  indeed, 
she  did  not.  Vengeance  fell,  at  last,  on  all 
who  were  concerned  in  that  accursed  busi¬ 
ness.  Both  well  died  mad  in  a  foreign  prison; 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  hanged  ; 
Maitland  escaped  the  executioner  by  poison  ; 
and  Mary  herself  was  still  more  sternly  pun¬ 
ished,  by  being  allowed  to  go  on,  heaping 
crime  on  crime,  till  she,  too,  ended  on  the 
scaffold.  But  instead  of  accusing  Knox  of 
ferocity  and  hardness  of  heart,  we  will 
rather  say  that  he  only,  and  those  who  felt 
with  him  and  followed  him,  understood  what 
was  required  alike  by  the  majesty  of  justice 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  world. 

The  worst,  however,  was  now  over :  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  was  disgraced  beyond 
recovery ;  the  queen  was  dethroned  and 
powerless ;  and  the  reformers  were  once 
more  able  to  go  forward  with  their  work. 
Even  so,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  less  than  they  desired  ;  possibly 
they  had  been  over  sanguine  from  the  6rst, 
and  had  persuaded  themselves  that  more 
fruit  might  be  gathered  out  of  man’s  nature, 
than  man’s  nature  has  been  found  capable 
of  yielding ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  queen 
had  dung  a  spell  over  the  country  from 
which,  even  after  she  was  gone,  it  could  not 
recover.  Her  name,  as  long  as, she  was 
alive,  was  a  rallying  cry  for  disaffection,  and 
those  who  were  proof  against  temptation 
from  her,  took  little  pains  to  resist  temptation 
from  their  own  selfishness.  The  Earl  of 
Morton,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Protestantism,  disgraced  it  with 
his  profligacy  ;  and  many  more  disgraced  it 
by  their  avarice.  The  abbey  lands  were  too 
little  for  their  large  digestions.  The  office  I 


of  bishops  had  been  abolished  in  the  church, 
but  the  maintenance  of  them,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  was  convenient  for  personal  purposes ; 
the  noble  lords  nominating  some  friend  or 
kinsman  to  the  sees  as  they  fell  vacant,  who, 
without  duties  and  without  ordination,  re¬ 
ceived  the  revenues  and  paid  them  over  to 
their  patrons,  accepting  such  salary  in  returu 
as  was  considered  sufficient  for  their  discre¬ 
ditable  service. 

Yet  if  there  was  shadow  there  was  more 
sunshine,  and  quite  enough  to  make  Knox’s 
heart  glad  at  last.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was 
invited  by  the  estates  to  undertake  the 
regency  ;  and  this  itself  is  a  proof  that  they 
were  sound  at  heart,  for  without  doubt  he 
was  the  best  and  the  ablest  man  among 
them.  The  illegitimate  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  whatever  virtue  was  left  in  the  Stuart 
blood,  had  been  given  to  him  to  compensate 
for  his  share  in  it,  and  while  he  wtis  very 
young  he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Fnmch  and  English  courts,  as  a  person  of 
note  and  promise. 

After  remaining  loyal  as  long  as  loyalty 
was  possible  to  the  queen- mother,  he  attach¬ 
ed  himself  as  we  saw  to  John  Knox,  and 
became  the  most  powerful  leader  of  the 
Reformation.  Bribes  and  threats  were  made 
use  of  to  detach  him  from  it,  but  equally 
without  effect ;  even  a  cardinal’s  red  hat  was 
offered  him  by  Catherine  if  he  would  sell  his 
soul  for  it.  But  for  such  a  distinction  he 
had  as  little  ambition  as  Knox  himself  could 
have  had,  and  his  only  mistake  arose  from  a 
cause  for  which  we  can  scarcely  blame  bis 
understanding,  while  it  showed  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  heart ;  he  believed  too  well,  and 
he  hoped  too  much  of  his  father’s  daughter, 
and  his  affection  for  her  made  him  blind. 
For  her  he  quarrelled  with  his  best  friends ; 
he  defended  her  mass,  and  was  for  years  her 
truest  and  most  faithful  servant;  and  she 
rewarded  his  affection  with  hatred,  and  his 
fidelity  with  plots  for  his  murder.  What¬ 
ever  uprightness  was  seen  in  the  first  years 
of  her  administration  wwis  his  woik,  for 
which  she  little  thanked  him;  and  the  Scotch 
people,  even  while  they  deplored  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  had  placed  l.imself,  yet 
could  not  refuse  him  their  love  for  it.  When 
he  saw  at  last  the  course  to  which  she  had 
surrendered  herself,  he  withdrew  in  shame 
from  the  court ;  he  had  no  share  in  her  de¬ 
position  ;  be  left  Scotland  after  the  murder, 
only  returning  to  it  when  he  was  invited  to 
take  upon  himself  the  regency  and  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  bis  nephew ;  and  he  came  back 
saddened  into  a  truer  knowledge  of  mankind. 
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and  a  deternaination  to  do  his  duty,  cost  hina 
what  it  would.  He  could  be  no  stranger  to 
what  the  world  would  say  of  him.  He 
knew  that  those  who  had  tried  already  to 
murder  him,  would  make  their  plots  surer, 
and  their  daggers  sharper  now — but  he 
dared  it  ail,  and  the  happiest  three  years 
which  Scotland  had  known  were  those  of  his 
government.  The  thieves  of  the  Border 
were  held  down  ;  the  barons  were  awed  or 
coerced  into  respect  for  property  and  life, 
and  the  memory  of  those  golden  years  lived 
long  in  the  admiring  regret  of  less  favored 
times.  Even  the  Book  of  Discipline,  though 
it  could  not  be  passed  in  its  fulness,  yet  be¬ 
came  law  in  many  of  its  most  important  pro¬ 
visions.  Among  others  let  us  look  at  the 
punishment  which  was  decreed  against  for¬ 
nicators  : — 

“  On  the  first  ofTence  they  are  to  pay  eighty 
pounds  (Scots),  or  be  committed  to  prison  for 
eight  days,  and  there  fed  only  upon 'bread  and 
the  smallest  beer.  They  are  afterwards,  on  the 
next  market-day,  to  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
situation,  whence  they  may  easily  be  seen  by 
every  one,  there  to  remain  from  ten  o’clock  till 
twelve,  with  their  heads  uncovered  and  bound 
with  rings  of  iron.  For  the  second  offence,  the 
penalty  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  six¬ 
teen  days’  imprisonment,  on  bread  and  water; 
their  heads  to  be  shaved,  and  themselves  to  be  ^ 
exposed  as  before.  For  the  third  offence,  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  forty-eight  days’  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  then,  after  having  been  three  times 
dipped  in  deep  water,  to  be  banished  the  town  or 
parish.” 

We  talk  of  the  progress  of  the  species, 
and  we  are  vain  of  our  supposed  advance  in 
the  virtues  of  civilized  humanity,  but  no  such 
wholesome  horror  of  sensuality  is  displayed 
among  ourselves.  We  shall  perhaps  insist 
that  this  law  was  a  dead  letter,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  enforced,  and  that  to  enact 
laws  which  are  above  the  working  level  of 
morality,  is  to  bring  law  itself  into  disrespect. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  not 
altogether  a  dead  letter,  and  there  was  a 
special  provision  that  “  gryt  men  offending 
in  syk  crimes  should  receive  the  same  as  the 
pure;”  under  which  one  noble  lady  at  least 
actually  suffered,  though  for  a  different 
offence. 

But  nations,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  be 
governed  in  this  way,  and  for  the  present, 
such  is  the  “  hardness  of  our  hearts,”  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  they  cannot.  Here¬ 
after,  perhaps,  if  progress  is  anything  but  a 
name,  more  may  admit  of  being  done  with 
human  nature ;  but  while  we  remain  at  our 


present  level,  any  such  high  demands  upon 
it  are  likely  t^  turn  out  failures.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  if  by  the  grace  of  the 
upper  powers,  sufficient  virtue  has  been 
found  in  a  body  of  people  to  endure  such  a 
law  for  however  brief  periods,  we  suppose 
that  such  periods  are  the  light  points  in  the 
history  of  mankind  :  and  achievements  like 
this  of  Murray’s  among  the  best  and  noblest 
which  man  has  been  permitted  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

It  is  not  a  little  touching  to  find  that 
Knox,  when  the  country  was  at  last  in  the 
right  hands,  thought  now  of  leaving  it,  and 
of  going  back  to  end  his  days  in  peace  at 
Geneva.  He  had  fought  the  fight,  he  had 
finished  the  work  which  was  given  to  him  to 
do ;  it  was  imperfect,  but  with  the  given 
materials,  more  could  not  be  done ;  and  as 
it  had  been  by  no  choosing  of  his  own 
that  so  great  a  part  had  fallen  to  him,  so 
now  when  it  seemed  played  out,  and  his 
presence  no  longer  necessary,  he  would 
gladly  surrender  a  position  in  itself  so  little 
welcome  to  him. 

“  God  comfort  that  little  flock,”  he  wrote  about 
this  lime,“  among  whom  I  lived  with  quietness  of 
conscience,  and  contentment  of  heart ;  and 
amongst  whom  I  would  be  content  to  end  my 
days,  if  so  it  might  stand  with  God’s  good  plea¬ 
sure.  For  seeing  it  hath  pleased  His  Majesty 
above  all  men’s  expectation  to  prosper  the  work, 
for  the  performing  whereof  I  left  that  company,  I 
would  even  as  gladly  return  to  them,  as  ever  I 
was  glad  to  be  delivered  from  the  rage  of  mine 
enemies.” 

Surely  we  should  put  away  our  notion  of 
the  ferocious  fanatic  with  the  utmost  speed. 
The  heart  of  Knox  was  full  of  loving  and 
tender  affections.  He  could  not,  as  he  said 
himself,  “  bear  to  see  his  own  bairns  greet 
when  his  hand  chastised  them.” 

If  he  had  then  gone  back  to  Geneva,  and 
heard  no  more  of  Scotland  ;  or  if  he  had  died 
at  the  time  at  which  he  thought  of  going,  he 
might  have  passed  away,  like  Simeon,  with 
a  liunc  dimittis  Domine,  believing  that  the 
salvation  of  his  country  was  really  come.  So, 
however,  it  was  not  to  be.  Four  more  years 
were  still- before  him  :  years  of  fresh  sorrows, 
crimes,  and  calamities.  His  place,  to  the 
last,  was  in  the  battle,  and  he  was  to  die  upon 
the  field  ;  and  if  rest  was  in  store  for  him,  he 
was  to  find  it  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  thing 
which  we  call  life — 

Tis  oi3ev  s;  to  fifv  xavdavsiv 

To  Karddvin  Si  ^>}v. 

The  why  and  the  how  is  all  mystery.  Our 
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business  is  with  the  fact  as  we  6nd  it,  which 
wise  men  accept  nobly,  and  do  not  quarrel 
with  it. 

The  flight  of  Mary  from  Lochleven  was  the 
signal  for  the  re  opening  the  civil  war.  If 
she  had  been  taken  at  Langside  she  would 
have  been  immediately  executed ;  but  by  her 
escape  into  England,  and  by  the  uncertainty 
of  Elizabeth’s  policy  respecting  her,  she  was 
able  to  recall  the  act  by  which  she  had  ab¬ 
dicated  her  crown,  and  reassert  her  right  as 
sovereign,  with  the  countenance,  as  it  ap- 
peareck  in  Scotland,  of  the  English  queen. 
Her  being  allowed  an  ambassador  in  London, 
and  Elizabeth’s  refusal  to  confirm  her  depo¬ 
sition,  led  all  parties  to  believe  that  before 
long,  there  would  be  an  active  interference 
in  her  favor  :  and  the  hope,  if  it  was  no  mure, 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  elements  of  discord 
from  being  extinguished.  As  long  as  Mur¬ 
ray  was  alive  it  was  unable  to  break  out 
into  flame,  but  more  dangerously,  and  at  last 
fatally  for  him,  it  took  the  form  of  private 
conspiracy  to  take  him  off  by  assassination. 
John  Knox,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
blamed  Elizabeth  for  Murray’s  death.  He- 
had  never  understood  or  liked  her,  and  when 
her  own  ministers  were  unable  to  realize  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  Mary,  when  even 
they,  after  the  share  of  the  latter  in  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  north  was  discovered,  were  ready 
to  crush  the  “  bosom  serpent”  as  they  called 
her,  without  further  scruple,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  forgive  the  protection  which 
had  cost  his  country  its  truest  servant.  Per¬ 
haps  when  we  think  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  Elizabeth’s  memory  has  been  assailed 
on  account  of  this  wretched  woman,  even  af» 
ter  the  provocation  of  seventeen  more  years 
of  wickedness,  we  can  belter  appreciate  her 
hesitation.  Knox  demanded  that  she  should 
be  delivered  up  to  justice ;  and  for  the  peace 
of  Scotland,  and  of  England,  too,  it  w.ould 
have  been  well  had  his  demand  been  acced¬ 
ed  to.  Many  a  crime  would  have  been 
spared,  and  many  a  bead  would  have  laid 
down  on  an  unbloody  pillow,  which  was 
sliced  away  by  the  executioner’s  axe  in  that 
bad  cause ;  and  yet  there  are  few  of  our 
readers  who  will  not  smile  at  the  novel  para¬ 
dox,  that  Elizabeth  treated  Mary  Stuart  with 
too  much  leniency.  Elizabeth,  perhaps,  felt 
for  herself,  that  “in  respect  of  justice,  few 
of  us  could  ’scape  damnation,” 

“  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 

When  the  rule  of  right  is  absolute,  at  all  haz¬ 


ards— even  at  the  hazard  of  our  good  name 
— we  must  obey  it.  But  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pressed  rules  or  codes  lies  that  large  debate- 
able  land  of  equity  which  the  imperfection 
of  human  understandings  can  never  map  into 
formula*,  and  where  the  heart  ulone  can  feel 
its  way.  That  other  formula,  “  the  idolater 
shall  die  the  death,”  if  it  could  have  been 
universally  applied,  as  Knox  believed  it  to  be 
of  universal  application,  would  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  he  uttered  it  have  destroyed 
Francis  Xavier.  ' 

Yet,  again,  let  us  not  condemn  Knox.  It 
was  that  fixed  intensity  of  purpose  which 
alone  sustained  him  in  those  stormy  waters ; 
and  he  may  rightly  have  demanded  what 
Elizabeth  might  not  rightly  concede.  His 
prayer  on  the  murder  of  the  Regent  is  finely 
characteristic  of  him.  It  was  probably  ex¬ 
tempore,  and  taken  down  in  note  by  some 
one  who  heard  it : — 

**  Oh  Lord,  what  shall  we  add  to  the  former  pe¬ 
titions  we  know  not ;  yet  alas,  oh  Lord,  our  con¬ 
science  bears  us  record  that  we  are  unworthy 
that  thou  shouldst  continue  thy  graces  to  us  by 
reason  of  our  horrible  ingratitude.  In  our  ex¬ 
treme  miseries  we  called,  and  thou  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  thy  mercies  heard  us.  And  first  thou 
delivered  us  from  the  tyranny  of  merciless  stran¬ 
gers,  next  from  the  bondage  of  idolatiy,  and  last 
from  the  yoke  of  that  wretched  woman,  the  moth¬ 
er  of  all  mischief.  And  in  her  place  thou  didst 
erect  her  son,  and  to  supply  his  infancy  thou  didst 
appoint  a  regent  endued  with  such  graces  as  the 
devil  himself  cannot  accuse  or  justly  convict  him, 
this  only  excepted,  that  foolish  pity  did  s«)  far  pre¬ 
vail  in  him  concerning  execution  and  punishment 
which  thou  commandedst  to  have  been  executed 
upon  her  and  her  complices,  the  murderers  of  her 
husband.  Oh  Lord,  in  what  misery  and  confusion 
found  he  this  realm.  To  what  rest  and  quietness 
suddenly  by  his  labors  he  brought  the  same  all 
estates,  but  specially  the  poor  commons,  can  wit¬ 
ness.  Thy  image,  Lord,  did  so  clearly  shine  in 
that  personage,  that  tire  devil,  and  the  wicked  to 
whom  he  is  prince,  could  not  abide  it ;  and  so  to 
punish  our  sins  and  ingratitude,  who  did  not 
rightly  esteem  so  precious  a  gift,  thou  hast  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  fall,  to  our  great  grief,  into  the 
hands  of  cruel  and  traitorous  murderers.  He  is 
at  rest,  oh  Lord,  and  we  are  left  in  extreme  - 
misery. 

“  If  thy  mercy  prevent  us  not,  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  just  condemnation,  for  that  Scotland  has 
spared  and  England  has  maintained  the  life  of 
that  most  wicked  woman.  Oppose  thy  power, 
oh  Ijord,  to  the  pride  of  that  cruel  murderer  of  her 
awin  husband ;  confound  her  faction  and  their 
subtle  enterprises,  and  let  them  and  the  world 
know  that  thou  art  a  God  that  can  deprehend  the 
wise  in  their  own  wisdom,  and  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  wicked  hearts.  Lord,  retain 
us  that  call  upon  thee  in  thy  true  fear.  Give 
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thou  8tren$rth  to  us  to  fia;ht  our  battle ;  yea,  Ix)rd, 
to  fi^ht  it  lawfully,  and  to  end  our  lives  in  the 
aanctificatioD  of  thy  holy  name.” 

In  1570  he  was  struck  with  paralysis  ;  he 
recovered  partially,  and  lived  for  two  more 
years,  but  they  were  years  so  deplorable 
that  even  his  heart  grew  weary  and  sick 
within  him,  and  he  longed  to  be  gone  out  of 
the  world.  As  before,  he  was  the  one  cen¬ 
tre  of  life  round  which  the  ever-flagging  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  Protestants  rallied  ;  but  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
sisted,  the  lead  of  the  party  fell  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  noblemen  who  were  small 
credit  to  it,  and  who  were  following  worldly 
objects  under  a  mask  of  sanctity.  The 
first  regent  who  succeeded  Murray  was  Darn- 
ley’s  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  then  he  too 
was  murdered,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  came, 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  their  tulchan 
bishops;  the  country  tearing  itself  in  pieces, 
and  they  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
peremptory  action,  lest  Elizabeth  (as  they  ex¬ 
pected  that  she  would)  should  restore  Mary, 
and  if  they  had  gone  too  far  in  opposition  to 
her  they  might  find  \t  impossible  to  obtain 
their  pardon.  Once  more  in  this  distracted 
time  Knox  stood  out  alone,  broken  with  age 
and  sickness,  and  deserted  even  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  kirk,  to  brave  the  storm,  and 
again  to  conquer  in  it.  He  had  been  re¬ 
quired  to  pray  for  the  queen. 

•  I  pray  not  for  her  as  queen,”  he  said,  “  for 
queen  to  me  she  is  not ;  and  I  am  not  a  man  of 
law  that  has  my  tongue  to  sell  for  silver  or  the 
favor  of  the  world.  And  for  what  I  have  spoke 
against  the  adultery  and  the  murder,  when  1  am 
taught  by  God’s  word  that  the  reproof  of  sin  is  an 
evil  thing  I  shall  do  aa  God’s  word  commands  me. 
But  unto  that  time,  which  will  not  be  till  the 
morn  after  doomsday,  and  not  then,  I  hold  the 
sentence  given  by  God  to  his  prophets  Jeremy 
and  Ezekiel,  to  stand  for  a  perpetual  law,  which, 
with  God’s  assistance,  1  follow  to  my  life’s  end.” 

Not  the  least  painful  feature  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  the  disruption  of  friend¬ 
ships  which  had  stood  through  all  the  years 
of  previous  trial.  The  most  important  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Marian  party  were  now  Mait¬ 
land  of  Lethington,  and  Sir  William  Kircal- 
dy,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  first  re¬ 
formers  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  whom 
we  saw  long  ago  among  the  exiles  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  ;  but  times  were  changed,  or  they 
were  changed,  and  they  were  now  the  bit¬ 
terest  enemies  of  all  for  which  then  they 
risked  life  and  good  name.  It  was  probably 
Maitland  who,  feeling  the  same  anxiety  to 
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silence  Knox  as  Mary  had  felt,  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  his  disagreement  with  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  prefer  a  series  of  anonymous 
charges  against  him.  He  was  accused, 
among  other  things,  of  having  been  a  traitor 
to  bis  country,  and  of  having  betrayed  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  English ;  and  we  can  almost  par¬ 
don  the  accusation,  for  the  answer  which  it 
drew  from  him  : — 

“  What  I  have  been  to  my  country,”  he  said, 

“  albeit  this  unthankful  age  will  not  know,  yet 
the  age  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  And  thns  I  cease,  requiring  all 
men  that  has  anything  to  oppose  against  me,  that 
he  will  do  it  so  plainly  as  1  make  my.self  and  all 
my  doings  manifest  to  the  world ;  for  to  me  it 
seems  a  thing  most  unreasonable,  that  in  this  my 
decrepit  age,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  against 
shadows  and  Howletles,  that  dare  not  abide  the 
light.” 

It  it  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  Sir  William 
Kircaldy,  otherwise  a  not  ignoble  man,  that, 
commanding  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  as  he 
did,  he  permitted  an  attempt  which  was  now 
made  to  murder  Knox  to  pass  by  without  in¬ 
quiry  or  punishment ;  and  that  when  the 
citizens  applied  for  permission  to  form  a 
bodyguard  about  his  house,  he  refused  to 
grant  it.  To  save  his  country  the  shame  of 
a  second  attempt  which  might  be  successful, 
the  old  man  was  obliged,  the  year  before  he 
died,  feeble  and  broken  as  he  was,  to  leave 
his  house  and  take  shelter  in  St.  Andrews. 
For  himself  it  was  in  every  way  trying ;  but 
sunny  lights  are  thrown  upon  his  retirement 
there  by  the  affectionate  reminiscences  of  a 
student,  young  Melville,  who  was  then  at 
the  college,  and  who  used  to  see  him  and 
hear  him  talk  and  preach  continually. 

“  He  ludgit,”  we  are  told,  “  down  in  the  Abbey 
beside  our  college;  he  wad  sometimes  come  in 
and  repose  him  in  our  college-yard,  and  call  us 
scholars  unto  him,  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to 
know  God  and  his  work  in  our  country,  and 
stand  by  the  gude  cause,  to  use  our  time  well,  and 
learn  the  gude  instruction.” 

But  the  sermons,  of  course,  were  the  great 
thing.  We  remember  Randolph’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  six  hundred  trumpets,  and  we 
can  readily  fancy  the  eager  crowding  of 
these  boys  to  listen  to  him. 

”  I  heard  him  teach  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
that  summer  and  winter,’’  says  Melville.  **  I 
haid  my  pen  and  my  little  buik,  and  tuk  away  sic 
things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  opening  up 
of  his  text  he  was  moderate,  the  space  of  half 
an  hour ;  but  when  he  entered  into  application 
be  made  me  so  to  grewe  and  tremble,  that  1  could 
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not  hold  a  pen  to  write.  He  was  very  weak. 

I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and 
fear,  with  a  furring  of  masticks  about  his  neck,  a 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  godly  Richard  Ballenden 
(Bannatyne),  his  servant,  holding  np  the  other 
oxter,  from  the  Abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and  he 
the  said  Richard,  and  another  servant,  lifted  him 
up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his 
first  entry ;  but  ere  he  had  done  with  his  sermon 
he  was  sae  active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyke 
to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  fly  out  of  it.” 

If  this  description  should  lead  any  person 
to  suppose  that  his  sermons  contained  what 
is  called  rant,  we  can  only  desire  him  to  read 
the  one  specimen  which  is  left  us,  and  for 
which  be  was  summoned  as  being  unusually 
violent.  Of  that  sermon,  we  should  say,  that 
words  more  full  of  deep  clear  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  life,  were  never  uttered  in  a  pulpit.  It 
is  all  which  pulpit  eloquence,  properly  so 
called,  is  not,  full  of  powerful  understanding 
and  broad  masculine  sense  ;  and  the  emotion 
of  it,  the  real  emotion  of  a  real  heart.  Doc- 
trim,  in  the  modem  sense,  we  suspect  was 
very  little  heard  in  Knox’s  sermons;  any 
more  than  vague  denunciations  of  abstract 
wickedness.  He  aimed  his  arrows  right 
down  upon  wicked  acts,  and  the  wicked  doers 
of  them,  present  or  not  present,  sovereign  or 
subject;  and  our  Exeter  Hall  friends  would 
have  had  to  complain  of  a  lamentable  defi¬ 
ciency  of  “gospel  truth.” 

After  thirteen  months’  absence,  a  truce 
between  the  contending  parties  enabled  Knox 
to  return  to  Edinburgh.  The  summer  of 
1672  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  his  life 
was  ebbing  away  from  him  with  the  falling 
year.  He  attempted  once  to  preach  in  his 
old  church,  but  the  effort  was  too  great  for 
him  ;  he  desired  his  people  to  choose  some 
one  to  fill  his  place,  and  had  taken  his  last 
leave  of  them,  when  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  news  came  of  the  Bartholomew 
massacre.  If  even  now,  with  three  centuries 
rolling  between  us  and  that  horrible  night, 
our  blood  still  chills  in  us  at  the  name  of  it, 
it  is  easy  to  feel  what  it  must  have  been 
when  it  was  the  latest  birth  of  time ;  and 
nowhere,  except  in  France  itself,  was  the 
shock  of  it  felt  as  it  was  in  Scotland .  The 
associations  of  centuries  had  bound  the  two 
countries  together  in  ties  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  alliance  ;  and  between  the  Scotch  Pro¬ 
testants  and  the  Huguenots,  there  were  fur¬ 
ther  connections  of  the  closest  and  warmest 
attachment.  They  had  fought  for  the  same 
cause  and  against  the  same  persecutors  ;  they 
had  stood  by  each  other  in  their  common 
trials ;  and  in  1559,  Cond4  and  Coligni  had 
saved  Scotland  by  distracting  the  attention 


of  the  Guises  at  home.  Community  of  in¬ 
terest  had  led  to  personal  intimacies  and 
friendships,  and  in  time  of  danger  such  links 
are  stronger  than  those  of  blood — so  that 
thousands  of  the  Paris  victims  were  dearer 
than  brothers  to  th^  Lowland  Protestants. 
One  cry  of  horror  rose  all  over  Scotland. 
The  contending  parties  forgot  their  animosi¬ 
ties  ;  even  the  Catholics  let  fall  their  arms 
in  shame,  and  the  Sagging  energies  of  Knox 
rallied  back  once  more,  to  hurl  across  the 
Channel  the  execrations  of  a  nation  whom  a 
crime  so  monstrous  had  for  a  moment  re¬ 
united.  The  'folbooth  was  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  voice  of  the  dying  hero 
was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  its  thunder, 
denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
contrivers  of  that  accursed  deed. 

But  this  was  the  last  blow  to  him.  “  He 
■  was  weary  of  the  world,  as  the  world  was 
I  weary  of  him.”  There  was  nothing  now 
j  for  him  to  do ;  and  the  world  at  its  best, 

^  even  without  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
is  not  so  sweet  a  place,  that  men  like  him 
care  to  linger  in  it  longer  than  necessary, 
A  few  days  before  he  died,  feeling  what  was 
coming,  in  a  quiet  simple  w.vy  he  set  his 
I  house  in  order  and  made  his  few  prepara- 
I  tions.  We  find  him  paying  his  servants' 
wages,  telling  them  these  were  the  last 
which  they  would  ever  receive  from  him, 
and  so  giving  them  each  twenty  shillings 
over.  Two  friends  come  in  to  dine  with 
him,  not  knowing  of  his  illness,  and  for 
their  cause  he  came  to  the  table,  and  caused 
pierce  an  hogged  of  wine  which  was  in  the 
cellar,  and  willed  them  send  for  the  same  as 
long  as  it  lasted,  for  that  he  would  not  tarry 
till  it  was  drunken.” 

As  the  news  got  abroad,  the  world,  in  the 
world’s  way,  came  crowding  with  their  anxie- 
1  ties  and  inquiries.  Among  the  rest  came  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  then  just  declared  regent ; 
and  from  his  bed  the  old  man  spoke  words 
to  him  which,  years  after,  on  the  scaffold, 

I  Lord  Morton  remembered  with  bitter  tears. 
One  by  one  they  came  and  went.  As  the  last 
went  out,  he  turned  to  Campbell  of  Braid, 
who  would  not  leave  him — 

“  Ilk  sne,”  he  said,  bids  me  gude  night,  but 
when  will  ye  do  it  7  I  have  b^n  greatly  be- 
haudin  and  indebted  to  you,  whilk  I  can  never 
be  able  to  recompense  you.  But  I  commit  yon 
to  One  who  is  able  to  do  it,  that  is  to  the  eternal 
God.” 

The  curtain  is  drawing  down ;  it  is 
time  that  we  drop  it  altogether.  He  had 
taken  leave  of  the  world,  and  only  the  few 
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dear  ones  of  his  own  family  now  remained 
with  him  for  a  last  sacred  parting  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  eternity.  The 
evening  before  he  died,  he  was  asked  bow  he 
felt.  He  said  he  had  been  sorely  tempted 
by  Satan,  “  and  when*  he  saw  he  could  not 
prevail,  he  tempted  me  to  have  trusted  in 
myself,  or  to  have  boasted  of  myself ;  but  I 
repulsed  him  with  this  sentence — Quid 
habes  quod  non  accfptsti”  It  was  the  last 
stroke  of  his  “  long  struggle,”  the  one  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  for  him  and  all  of  us — the  strug¬ 
gle  with  self.  The  language  may  have 
withered  into  formal  theology,  but  the  truth 
is  green  for  ever. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  partially 
dressed  himself,  but  feeling  weak,  he  lay 
down  again.  They  asked  him  if  he  was  in 
pain  ;  “  It  is  oa  painful  pain,”  he  answered, 

but  such  a  one  as,  I  trust,  shall  put  an  end 
to  the  battle.” 

His  wife  sate  by  him  with  the  Bible  op>en 
on  her  knees.  He  desired  her  to  read  the 
fifteenth  of  the  first  of  Corinthians.  He 
thought  he  was  dying  as  she  finished  it.  “  Is  I 
not  that  a  beautiful  chapter?”  he  said  ;  and 
then  added,  “  Now,  for  the  last  time,  I  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  into  thy 
hands,  0  Lord.”  But  the  crisis  passed  off 
for  the  moment.  Towards  evening  he  lay 
still  for  several  hours,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
“  they  went  to  their  ordinary  prayer,  whilk 
was  the  longer,  because  they  thought  he  was 
sleeping.”  When  it  was  over,  the  physician 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything.  Aye,” 
he  said,  “  I  wad  to  God  that  ye  and  all  men 
heard  as  I  have  heard,  and  I  praise  God  for 
that  heavenly  sound.” 

“  Suddenly  thereafter  he  gave  a  long  sigh  and 
sob,  and  cried  out,  ‘]Now  it  is  come !’  Then 
Richard  Bannatyne,  sitting  down  before  him,  said, 

‘  Now,  sir,  the  time  that  ye  have  long  called  for, 
to  wit,  an  end  of  your  battle,  is  come ;  and  seeing 
all  natural  power  now  fails,  remember  the  com¬ 
fortable  promise  which  ofttime  ye  have  shown  to 
us,  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  and  that  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  and  know  that  ye  hear  us,  make  us  some 
sign,’  and  so  he  lifted  up  his  hand;  and  inconti¬ 
nent  thereafter,  rendered  up  the  spirit,  and  sleepit 
away  without  ony  pain.” 

% 

In  such  sacred  stillness,  the  strong  spirit 
which  bad  so  long  battled  with  the  storm, 
passed  away  to  God.  What  he  had  been  to 
those  who  were  gathered  about  his  death- bed. 
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they  did  not  require  to  be  taught  by  losing 
him.  What  he  had  been  to  his  country, 
“Albeit,”  in  his  own  words,  “ that  unthank¬ 
ful  age  would  not  know,”  the  after  ages  have 
experienced,  if  they  have  not  confessed. 
His  work  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  sur¬ 
face  changes  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  the  substitution  for  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  of  a  more  subtle  idolatry  of  formulae. 
Religion  with  him  was  a  thing  not  of  forms 
and  words,  but  of  obedience  and  righteous 
life ;  and  his  one  prayer  was,  that  God  would 
grant  to  him  and  all  mankind  “  the  whole 
and  perfect  hatred  of  sin.”  His  power  was 
rather  over  the  innermost  heart  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  should  look  for  the  traces  of  it 
among  the  keystones  of  our  own  national 
greatness.  Little  as  Elizabeth  knew  it,  that 
one  man  was  among  the  pillars  on  which  her 
throne  was  held  standing  in  the  hour  of  its 
danger,  when  the  tempest  of  rebellion  and 
invasion  which  had  gathered  over  her  pass- 
I  ed  away  without  breaking.  We  complain  of 
the  hard  destructiveness  of  these  old  reform¬ 
ers,  and  contrast  complacently  our  modem 
“  progressive  improvement”  with  their  intole¬ 
rant  iconoclasm,  and  we  are  like  the  agri¬ 
culturalists  of  a  long  settled  country  who 
should  feed  their  vanity  by  measuring  the 
crops  which  they  can  raise  against  those 
raised  by  their  ancestors,  forgetting  that  it 
was  these  last  who  rooted  the  forests  off  the 
ground,  and  laid  the  soil  open  to  the  seed. 

The  real  work  of  the  world  is  done  by 
men  of  the  Knox  and  Cromwell  stamp.  It 
is  they  who,  when  the  old  forms  are  worn 
away  and  will  serve  no  longer,  fuse  again  the 
rusted  metal  of  humanity,  and  mould  it  afresh ; 
and,  by  and  by,  when  they  are  past  away, 
and  the  metal  is  now  cold,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  without  danger  to  limb  or  skin,  ap>- 
pear  the  enlightened  liberals  with  file  and 
sand- paper,  and  scour  off  the  outer  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  casting,  and  say — See  what  a 
beautiful  statue  we  have  made.  Such  a 
thing  it  was  when  we  found  it,  and  now  its 
surface  is  like  a  mirror,  we  can  see  our  own 
faces  in  every  part  of  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  said  something  of  Knox’s 
writings,  but  for  the  present  our  limits  are 
run  out.  We  will  leave  him  now  with  the 
brief  epitaph  which  Morton  spoke  as  he 
stood  beside  his  grave :  “  There  lies  one 

who  never  feared  the  face  of  mortal  man.” 
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In  the  last  act  of  Souli^’s  “  Clos4rie  des 
Oen^ts,”  (an  amputation  from  which,  with 
comic  excresences,  was  played  at  the  Adeh 
phi,  under  the  title  of  the  “Willow  Copse,”) 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place  between 
two  of  the  principal  characters : — 

**  M'mtfclain.  Have  yon  read  M.  de  Blazac  ? 

“  Leona.  I  should  not  be  a  woman  if  1  did  not 
know  all  his  delightful  works  by  heart. 

“  Monfeclain.  In  that  case  you  must  remember 
his  ‘  Histoire  des  Treize  ?’ 

“  Uona.  Indeed  I  do  remember  it.  It  interest¬ 
ed  me  exceedingly.” 

The  “Histoire  des  Treize”  is  a  most  ex¬ 
citing  narrative,  founded  upon  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  thirteen  “  great-hearted  gentlemen,” 
who  have  sworn  to  avenge  society  of  certain 
injuries,  the  authors  of  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reach  by  the  ordinary  legal  means. 
We  never  admired  it  so  much  as  L^ona  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  done,  and  we  have  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  knowing  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
“  Balzac’s  delightful  works  by  heart but 
after  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  peculiar 
to  the  theatre,  and  further,  for  the  exaggera^ 
tion  generally  found  in  the  expressions  of 
ladies  in  real  life,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Leona’s  admiration  for  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Com^die  Humaine,”  was  and 
is  equalled  by  that  of  the  most  educated 
women  in  France.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
roost  popular  thing  in  Paris  after  M.  de 
Balzac  himself,  was  M.  de  Balzac’s  cane; 
portraits  and  caricatures  of  the  former  were 
in  all  the  print-shops,  and  Madame  de  Oira- 
din’s  clever  novel  suggested  by  the  latter, 
was  in  all  the  libraries.  Now  that  Balzac’s 
features  are  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  and 
that  bis  diamond-headed  cane  has  become  a 
relic,  bis  popularity  is  attested  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  forms  in  which  his  works  are  produced, 
and  the  variety  of  other  works  of  which  his 

1.  Honori  de  Balzac :  Eetai  evr  V Homme  et  tur 
tCEuvre.  Par  Armand  BaacbeL  Atm  Notea  Hia- 
toriqnea  par  Champfleury. 

2.  Vie  de  H.de  Balxae.  Par  Deanoiresterres. 


own  form  the  basis.  Since  1850,  the  year 
in  which  literature  was  deprived  of  the 
author  who  has  depicted  with  the  greatest 
success  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  works 
composing  his  “Com^die  Humaine”  have 
been  given  to  the  public  in  two  different  il¬ 
lustrated  editions ;  his  plays  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  complete  form;  his  “  Mercadet” 
has  been  produced  amidst  universal  applause  ; 
two  or  three  biographical  and  critical  sketches 
of  him  have  appeared ;  a  book  devoted  to 
his  female  characters,  and  another  containing 
his  maxims  and  reflections  have  been  brought 
out,  and  numerous  pieces,  founded  upon  nar¬ 
ratives  by  him,  have  been  represented  at 
various  theatres. 

“  In  the  provinces,”  wrote  Sainte  Beuve, 
a  few  years  since,  “  M.  de  Balzac  has  met 
with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  There  are 
numbers  of  women  living  there  whose  secret 
be  has  divined,  who  make  a  profession  o( 
loving  him,  who  discourse  continually  on  his 
genius,  and  who  endeavor,  pen  in  hand,  to 
vary  and  embroider,  in  their  turn,  the  inex¬ 
haustible  theme  of  these  charming  sketches, 

‘  La  Femme  de  trente  ans,’  ‘  La  Femme  mal- 
heureuse,’  ‘  La  Femme  abandonn^e.’  ”  In 
St.  Petersburgb,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  invited  by  the  Court,  he  was  scarcely 
less  popular  than  in  Paris.  It  was  there  that 
a  lady,  hearing  Balzac  was  in  the  room, 
is  said  to  have  dropped  a  glass  of  water 
through  emotion.  In  Venice,  it  was  once 
the  fashion  to  represent  Balzac’s  characters 
in  drawing-rooms,  and  “  during  an  entire 
season,”  says  the  critic  above  mentioned, 
“  nothing  but  Rastignacs,  Duchesses  de  Lan- 
geais,  and  Duchesses  de  Maufrigneuse  could 
be  seen.”  Oermahy  sent  letters  entreating 
the  author  to  continue  his  “  Illusions  per- 
dues”  without  delay ;  and  one  notary  wrote 
from  a  distant  and  uncivilized  part  of  France 
to  request  that  M.  de  Balzac  would  make  the 
members  of  his  profession  appear  in  a  more 
engaging  light  than  that  in  which  they  bad 
hitherto  been  represented. 
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In  spite  of  Balzac’s  long  and  continued 
popularity  on  the  continent,  only  two  of  his 
productions  have  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  One  of  these,  “  La  Grande  Breteche,” 
is  an  episode  in  one  of  his  novels  where  it  is 
introduced  as  a  tale  of  horror,  in  order  to 
dismay  a  lady  whose  conduct  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  offer  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  her¬ 
oine  of  the  said  episode.  Powerfully  written 
and  terrible  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  this  epi¬ 
sode,  when  viewed  by  itself,  is  like  a  diamond 
taken  out  of  its  setting.  It  appeared  in  one 
of  the  annuals,  and  the  author’s  name  was 
not  attached  to  it.  The  comedy  of  “  Mer- 
cadet”  also,  cut  down  from  hveacts  to  three 
by  M.  Dennery,  has  had  an  English  physi¬ 
ognomy  given  to  it,  and  has  been  acted,  with 
great  success,  at  the  Lyceum.  How  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  not  one  of  Balzac’s  novels — not 
even  “  Eug6nie  Grandet,’’  nor  the  ‘‘  Recher¬ 
che  de  I’absolu,”  bolh'of  which  are  not  only 
irreproachable  as  to  the  morality  of  the  de¬ 
tails,  but  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  master-pieces — how  it  happens  that 
neither  of  these  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  can  only  explain  by  the  supposition 
that  the  publishers  of  translations  imagine 
the  public  cares  for  nothing  more  elevated 
than  Eugene  Sue,  or  more  decent  than  Paul 
de  Kock.  Without  possessing  the  slightest 
affection  for  paradoxes,  we  think  we  can 
prove  that  the  popularity  of  French  novel¬ 
ists  in  England,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  literary  merits.  If  we  judge  by  the 
number  of  his  works  (!)  translated,  we  6nd 
that  high-minded  and  conscientious  artist, 
Paul  de  Kock,  occupying  the  6rst  place  in 
popularity,  although  there  are  forcible  rea¬ 
sons — the  extended  sale  which  the  “  Myste¬ 
ries”  and  the  “Wandering  Jew”  met  with 
— for  assigning  the  post  of  honor  to  the  pure 
and  gentle  Eugene  Sue.  Next  comes  Du¬ 
mas,  proving,  by  his  own  case  alone,  the 
truth  of  our  theory,  inasmuch  as  only  one 
volume  of  his  “  Impressions  de  Voyage,” and 
scarcely  any  of  his  carefully- written  novels 
have  been  translated,  whereas  most  of  his 
violently  unnatural  romances,  without  ever 
having  been  written  in  French,  have  never¬ 
theless  been  “done  into  English.”  Very 
few  of  George  Sand’s  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated,  and  only  two  of  Merimee’s.  Lastly, 
not  one  of  B.tlzac’s  novels  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  English  dress, — which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  theory,  would  prove  M.  de  Bal¬ 
zac  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  French  nov¬ 
elists,  a  conclusion  to  which  a  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  his  works  had  already  led  us. 

In  Balzac’s  “Memoires  de  deux  jeunes 
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Mari6e8,”  one  of  the  heroines  mentions  what 
was  undoubtedly  true  at  the  time,  viz.,  that 
out  of  all  the  novels  and  romances  in  circu¬ 
lation,  the  only  ones  worth  reading  are ‘‘Co- 
rinne,”  and  Benjamin  Constant’s  “Adolphe.” 
In  “  Corinne,”  however,  the  characters  are 
mere  shtdows,  and,  moreover,  unnatural 
shadows  ;  and  in  Benjamin  Constant’s  admir¬ 
able  tale,  Adolphe  and  El^onore,  are  quite 
without  individuality.  The  only  pictures  of 
manners  existing  in  France,  when  Balzac  was 
preparing  to  make  his  dibut,  were  “  Gil 
Bias  ”  (if  we  can  apply  the  term  picture  to 
a  panorama)  and  “  Manon  Lescaut.”  In 
“  Gil  Bias,”  the  fact  of  all  the  characters 
being  knaves,  with  the  exception  of  a  select 
few  who  are  fools,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
sentiment  and  passion,  render  it,  on  the  whole, 
an  untrue  picture  of  human  life,  in  spite 
of  the  knowledge  of  mankind  exhibited  in  al¬ 
most  every  page ;  while  the  freqnent  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  story  by  the  introduction  of  epi¬ 
sodes  more  or  le.ss  interesting,  renders  it  te¬ 
dious,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  incidents 
and  the  wit  of  the  narrative.  Absence  of 
passion  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  “  Manon 
Lescaut,”  and  although  the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  situation  makes  it  resem¬ 
ble  a  beautiful  duet,  in  which  the  same  mo¬ 
tive  is  too  frequently  repeated,  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  truest  picture  of  human  life  exist¬ 
ing  in  France  anno  Domini  1830.  The  coun¬ 
try  which,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  has  pro¬ 
duced  Balzac  and  George  Sand,  Nodier,  M6r- 
im6c,  Jules  Sandeau,  and  Alphonse  Karr, 
Victor  Hugo,  Thoophile  Gauthier,  and  Al¬ 
fred  de  Vigny,  can  afford  to  admit  this  un¬ 
deniable  truth, — that  it  possessed  no  more 
than  the  germ  of  a  literature  of  fiction  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  iiiduence  of  the  French  Academy, 
which,  while  endeavoring  to  preserve  the 
language  of  France,  has  nearly  siitled  its  lite¬ 
rature  by  sacriticing  all  other  principles 
of  art  to  the  heroic  and  (he  classical  (other¬ 
wise  the  conventional),  can  alone  explain  the 
existence  of  Scudery  and  the  celebrity  of 
Florian  ;  and  the  attack  on  conventionality  in 
the  dram  i,  which  was  commenced  by  Victor 
Hugo  during  the  Restoration,  had  fur  its  in¬ 
direct  effect  a  reform  in  the  novel,  as  it  notori¬ 
ously  aided  that  which  has  since  Uiken  place 
in  painting.  In  England,  where  Providence 
has  spared  us  the  infliction  of  an  Academy, 
and  where  the  standard  of  taste  has  always 
been  so  low  that  thinkers  have  been  able, 
ever  since  the  dark  ages,  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  any  form  which  they  have 
chosen  to  select — in  England  the  literary 
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warfare  of  the  romanticists  against  the  class¬ 
icists,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  who  would 
be  flogged  at  no  school  against  a  school  of 
pedants,  can  scarcely  be  comprehended. 
The  petition  of  certain  French  dramatists 
to  the  Academy,  praying  that  means  might 
be  taken  for  preventing  the  representation  of 
plays  written  by  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  all  such 
innovators,  is  as  inexplicable  to  us  as  the  op¬ 
position  to  G^ricault,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  paint  modern  subjects  as  they  occurred 
in  modern  times,  and  who  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  represent  a  French  hussar  in  the 
costume  of  a  Roman  gladiator.  When  the 
directors  of  the  Louvre  purchased  G^ricault’s 
“  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,”  they  intended  to 
cut  out  the  heads,  in  order  to  use  them  as 
studies  for  the  pupils !  {vide  “  Memoirs  of  A. 
Dumas ;”)  and  the  obstailes  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  thrown  in  the  path  of  Victor  Hugo, 
show  that  more  than  one  person  connected 
with  the  production  of  his  plays,  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  marred  their  general  etfect  in  an  an¬ 
alogous  manner.  Yet  this  painter,  who  is  1 
so  great  a  poet,  and  this  poet  who  is  so  great 
a  painter,  have  been  the  salvation  of  French 
art  and  French  literature,  by  driving  away 
the  more  or  less  successful  imitators  of  those 
who  have  themselves,  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess,  imitated  the  classics. 

The  reform  in  art,  to  which  the  name  of 
romanticism  has  been  given — a  name  which 
has  never  been  accepted  by  its  chiefs — by 
abolishing  the  conventional  models,  led  natu¬ 
rally  enough  to  the  adoption  of  real  and 
natural  models,  and  to  the  exact  imitation  of 
nature.  “  Art,”  says  one  of  Balzac’s  literary 
heroes,  “  is  nature  concentrated.”  Those 
who  copy  from  nature,  and,  above  all,  from 
modern  nature,  and  the  nature  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them  at  every  instant,  were  destined 
to  receive  from  the  champions  of  convention¬ 
ality  the  appellation  of  “  realists,” — this 
“  realism”  being  in  fact  only  a  continuation 
or  branch  of  what  had  before  been  absurdly 
styled  “  romanticism.”  The  head  of  this 
realist  school  was  Honor6  de  Balzac  ;  and  we 
shall  see,  from'the  history  of  his  life  and  from 
an  examination  of  some  of  his  principal 
works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared, 
that  it  was  many  years  even  before  Ae  under¬ 
stood  the  true  bent  of  his  genius  and  the 
destinies  of  the  modern  French  novel. 

Honore  de  Balzac  was  born  on  the  16th 
March,  1799,  at  Tours,  the  birth-place  of 
Rabelais,  Descartes,  and  Paul  Louis  Courier; 
and  it  is  at  this  town  that  the  scene  of  some 
of  his  most  admirable  productions  is  laid. 
Madame  de  Mortsauf  lived  in  a  valley  of 


Touraine  ;  the  “  Grenadiere,”  to  which  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Willemsens  retired  broken-hearted,  is 
at  Tours,  in  a  spot  which  those  who  have 
read  the  exquisite  tale  fancy  they  must  have 
seen ;  the  carefully-flnished  picture  of  the 
jealousies  and  manceuvrings  of  small  people 
in  a  small  town,  with  the  effect  of  the  same 
upon  an  amiable  but  weak  minded  curate, 
represents  the  society  of  Tours ;  and  it  was 
at  Tours  that  Gaudissart,  the  illustrious  bag- 
man,  failed  in  his  daring  attempt  to  make  the 
lunatic  Uike  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
“  Globe”  newspaper.  Balzac  always  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  affection  for  the  “  Turkey  of 
France”  which  many  of  his  favorite  charac¬ 
ters  are  made  to  exhibit:  in  the  prefatory 
letter  to  the  “  Lys  dans  la  Vall6e”  Felix  de 
Vandenesse,  writing  to  Natalie  de  Manner- 
ville,  says,  “  1  do  not  love  Touraine  as  much 
as  I  love  you,  but  if  Touraine  did  not  exist  I 
should  die.” 

At  seven  years  of  age,  Honor6  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  Vend6me,  where  he  is  said, 
by  M.  Desnoircsterres,  to  have  been  remark¬ 
able  for  his  inattention  to  ordinary  studies, 
and  his  affection  for  ”  Louis  Lambert,”  whose 
story  M.  Desnoiresterres  appears  to  regard 
as  a  piece  of  actual  biography.  Similar 
mistakes  have  been  made  several  times  since 
the  days  of  Defoe,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  compliruentary  to  the  realizing  power  of 
an  author,  although  they  say  little  for  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  reader  who  falls  into  such 
an  error.  M.  Armand  Baschet,  from  whose 
excellent  memoir  we  shall  borrow  the  few 
important  facts  connected  with  a  life  which 
was  purely  literary,  mentions  that  Balzac, 
when  at  school,  wrote  a  “  Trait6  de  la  Vo- 
lont6,”  which  one  of  the  masters  discovered, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  burned.  The 
“  human  will,”  ns  the  readers  of  Balzac  will 
remember,  was  the  subject  to  which  Raphael, 
in  the  “  Peau  de  Chagrin,”  devoted  his  two 
years’  study,  which  ended  in  an  essay  intend¬ 
ed  to  form  the  "  necessary  complement  to 
the  works  of  Mesmer,  Gall,  and  Lavater.” 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Honors  studied  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  of  France  with  the  greatest 
punctuality.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  otBce  of  a  solicitor,  and  of  course 
discovered  that  the  profession  was  an  intoler¬ 
able  one.  A  year  afterwards  he  attempted 
to  reduce  himself  to  the  proportions  of  a 
notary’s  clerk,  without  any  sort  of  success. 
The  crisis,  as  the  newspapers  say,  was  now 
at  hand. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Rue  dn  Temple. 
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M.  de  Balzac  ptre,  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  son  Honor4,  are  discovered  seated  in 
their  drawing-room.  The  father  is  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  in  an  agitated  man¬ 
ner,  the  ladies  are  executing  some  fancy  work 
of  the  period,  and  the  son  is  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  wishing  he  was 
not  clerk  to  a  notary.  M.  de  Balzac  p'ere 
pauses  in  his  promenade,  and  asks  his  son 
abruptly,  what  profession  he  intends  defi¬ 
nitively  to  adopt.  M.  de  Balzac  fils  replies, 
that  he  wishes  to  become  an  author  (a  laugh). 
The  scene  ends  with  the  exit  of  M.  de  Balzac 
fils,  who  hires  the  traditional  garret  of  au¬ 
thorship  at  No.  1,  Rue  de  Lesdiguieres, 
close  to  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  and  writes 
a  tragedy.  This  tragedy — the  inevitable 
prelude  to  almost  all  literary  labors — is  read 
to  the  Balzac  family,  and  submitted  by  its 
chief  to  M.  Andrieux.  M.  Andrieuz  declares 
that  the  author  is  incapable  even  of  attain¬ 
ing  mediocrity,  and  Honot6  de  Balzac  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sublieutenant  named  Napo¬ 
leon  was  looked  upon  at  Valence,  when  a 
Iftdy  refused  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
her  daughter,  because  the  young  artillery 
officer  appeared  to  have  no  chance  of  getting 
on  in  the  world ! 

The  Rue  des  Lesdiguieres  appears  to  have 
been  to  Balzac  what  the  Rue  de  Cluny  was 
to  the  aforesaid  Raphael,  when  he  lived 
on  a  franc  a  day,  and  concealed  his  five- 
franc  pieces  for  the  opposite  reason  to  that 
which  makes  the  miser  hide  his  treasures, 
and  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  change 
one  of  them  before  its  time.  “  This,”  says 
M.  Baschet,  “  was  the  solitary  period  of  his 
existence.  He  saw  no  one,  made  long  walks, 
studied  the  quarter,  worked  much,  and  ate 
Ihtle.”  In  1822,  M.  de  Balzac  commenced 
his  practical  studies  as  a  novelist,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  four  years  some  thirty 
or  forty  volumes,  signed  Horace  Saint  Au- 
bin,  Viellergl6,  and  Lord  R’heone  (an  ana¬ 
gram  of  Honor6).  These  productions,  which 
were  looked  upon  by  Balzac  as  mere  exer¬ 
cises,  were  written  in  collaboration  with  two 
or  more  writers,  who  have  preserved  their 
original  obscurity.  The  first  work  was  sold 
for  200  francs,  the  second  for  400,  the  third 
for  800,  and  the  fourth  for  1200,  the  pay¬ 
ments  being  made  in  bills.  About  this  period, 
Balzac  must  hare  been  attacked  by  the  severe 
illness,  the  recovery  from  which  he  ascribes, 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Lys  dans  la  Val¬ 
ine,”  to  the  care  and  skill  of  Dr.  Nacquart. 

1  studied  seven  years,”  said  M.  de  Balzac 
to  M.  Champfieury,  '*  before  learning  what 
the  French  language  really  was.  When 


quite  young  I  bad  an  illness,  of  which  nine¬ 
teen  persons  out  of  twenty  die.  I  was  cured, 
and  commenced  writing  the  whole  of  the 
day.  I  wrote  seven  novels,  simply  as  exer¬ 
cises.  One  to  learn  dialogue,  one  for  de¬ 
scription,  one  for  the  grouping  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  one  for  the  composition,  drc.  I 
wrote  them  in  collaboration  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  entirely  my  own,  I  do  not  know 
which.  I  do  not  recognize  them.”  M.  de 
Balzac  said,  that  after  these  studies  and 
these  bad  novels,  he  began  to 'disbelieve  in 
the  French  language  “so  little  known  in 
France.” 

In  1826,  M.  de  Balzac  went  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  M.  Barbier,  as  a  printer.  A  one- 
volume  edition  of  La  Fontaine,  and  another 
of  Moliere,  had  been  previously  brought  out 
by  him,  and  it  was  in  hopes  of  regaining  the 
fifteen  thousand  francs  which  he  borrowed 
and  lost  in  the  speculation,  that  he  started 
the  printing-office.  The  printing-office  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  failure,  Balzac  resolved  to  get  back 
from  the  publishers  and  printers  the  money 
which  he  had  lost  by  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  1827,  produced  the  “  Dernier 
Chouan,”  the  first  book  to  which  he  affixed 
his  real  name ;  and  the  only  contribution 
towards  the  twenty-two  works  which  were 
to  have  composed  the  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Militaire.”  The  “  Dernier  Chouan”  is  written 
in  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  and  many  of 
the  remarks  which  D’Arthez  makes  to  Lu- 
cien  de  Rubempr6,  a  propos  of  his  “  Archer 
de  Charles  IX.,”  upon  which  his  reputation 
at  Paris  is  to  depend  {vide  “  Un  Grand 
Homme  de  Province  a  Paris  ”),  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it. 

In  1829,  M.  de  Girardin,  who  was  then 
editor  of  the  “  Mode,”  inserted  in  that  pe¬ 
riodical  a  tale  by  M.  de  Balzic,  entitled  “El 
Verdugo.”  This  is  a  story  of  a  Spanish 
noble  family,  which  is  concerned  in  a  treach¬ 
erous  plot  to  massacre  a  French  garrison. 
The  whole  family  is  sentenced  to  death,  but 
the  life  of  the  heir  to  the  title  is  at  length 
spared,  upon  condition  that  he  will  do  the 
office  of  executioner  upon  the  remaining 
members,  which  be  is  ultimately  forced  to 
do  by  the  peremptory  command  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Although  the  tale  exhibits  great  nar¬ 
rative  power,  the  general  effect  of  it  is  one 
of  unmitigated  horror,  and  it  certainly  be¬ 
longs  to  Horace  Saint  Aubin  rather  than  to 
Honore  de  Balzac. 

In  1830,  Balzac  published  the  “  Physiol¬ 
ogy  of  Marriage,”  {Physiologu  du  ifariage, 
ou  Meditations  de  philosophie  iclectique  sur 
le  bonheur  et  le  malheur  conjugal,  publUe  par 
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un  jeune  cilibitaire.)  This  vrork  met  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  the  authorship  (for 
it  was  published  anonymously)  was  variously 
attributed  to  an  old  man  of  fashion  grown 
cynical,  an  old  roui  of  a  physician,  and  other 
sexagenarians.  No  one  could  believe  that 
it  had  been  written  by  a  man  of  thirty,  until 
the  man  of  thirty,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  authorship  and 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  author,  felt 
it  necessary  to  come  forward  and  avow  him¬ 
self.  The  only  work  we  can  compare  the 
“  Philosophy  of  Marriage  ”  with  is  the 
“  Marriage  Bed,”  by  Defoe,  to  which,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  division  of  the  subject,  and  in  some 
other  particulars,  it  bears  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance.  Defoe  has  treated  his  subject 
much  too  coarsely  for  his  book  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  readable  in  the  present  day ;  but  the 
objection  to  Balzac's  work  relates  not  so 
much  to  impropriety  in  the  details,  as  to  the 
grave,  scientidc  manner  in  which  he  affects 
to  regard  the  most  trivial  matters  connected 
with  husbands  and  wives,  and  to  the  tone  of 
irony  which  pervades  bis  entire  work,  and 
which,  for  those  who  understand  him,  con¬ 
stitutes  its  greatest  charm.  M.  Jules  Janin, 
the  author  of  the  “  Ane  Mort,”  and  other 
unpopular  atrocities  which  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  a  bewildered  butcher,  with 
a  skewer  dipped  in  blood,  declared  that  the 
“  Physiology  ’  was  “infernal.”^  Numerous 
journalists  of  virtue  misquotd  Balzac,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  that  he  disl^lieved  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  single  virtuous  woman ;  and  our 
own  “  Quarterly  Review”  denounced  him  as 
a  writer,  who,  amongst  other  things,  “re¬ 
ferred  us  to  Rousseau  as  the  standard  and 
text-book  of  public  morals.”  The  passage 
in  which  Balzac  refers  to  Rousseau  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Ouvrez  Rousseau,  car  il  ne  s'aijira 
<r aucune-i/uestion  de  morale  pubUqiie  dont  il 
nail  (Tavance  indique  la  poktkk.”  To  ren¬ 
der  the  word  portee  by  either  “  standard”  or 
“  text-book,”  is  certainly  a  “  free”  transla¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is,  Balzac  had  a  far  more 
elevated  notion  of  virtue  than  those  who 
have  attacked  him.  He  knew  bow  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  virtue  and  “  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue,”  and,  admiring 
it  profoundly,  found  it,  like  all  things 
worthy  of  profound  admiration,  exceedingly 
rare.  “  A  virtuous  woman,”  says  the  author 
of  the  “  Physiology,”  “  has  in  her  heart  a 
fibre  more  or  less  than  other  women  ;  she  is 
stupid  or  sublime.”  Indeed,  it  is  not  the 
wives,  but  the  husbands,  against  whom  the 
book  in  question  is  directed.  “  The  faults  of 
the  wives  are  so  many  acts  of  accusation 
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against  the  egotism,  beedlessness,  and  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  husbands,”  says  the  “Jeune 
Celibitaire.”  And  again,  “conjugal  happi¬ 
ness  proceeds  from  a  perfect  concord  be¬ 
tween  the  souls  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
Hence  it  results  that,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
the  husband  must  conform  to  certain  rules 
of  honor  and  delicacy.  If  his  happiness  is 
to  consist  in  being  loved,  he  must  himself 
love  sincerely,  and  nothing  can  resist  a  genu¬ 
ine  passion .  It  is  as  absurd  to  pre¬ 

tend  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  the  same 
woman  always,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a 
celebrated  musician  requires  several  violins 
to  execute  a  piece  of  music,  and  to  create  an 
enchanting  melody.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
“Peau  de  Chagrin,”  Balzac  states,  that  in 
the  “  Physiology”  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  preface  has  been  suppressed  in 
the  subsequent  ediUons,  but  the  author  de¬ 
clares  in  it  (as  far  as  we  can  lemember  his 
words),  that  “  unless  we  return  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  ancestors,  a  deluge  of  barba-* 
rians,  and  the  burning  of  our  libraries,  are 
the  only  things  which  can  save  us,  and  ena¬ 
ble  U3  to  recommence  the  eternal  circle  in 
which  the  human  mind  appears  to  go  round.” 
He  then  explains  that  the  public  had  de¬ 
clared  itself  unable  to  sympathize  any  longer 
with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  the  literature  of  blood,  fire  and 
rapine,  so  flourishing  immediately  before  the 
appearance  of  the  “  Peau  de  Chagrin,” 
which  was  written  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  anatomizing  and  exposing  French  society 
as  it  existed  immediately  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830.  “  Your  mean  costumes,  your  un¬ 
successful  revolutions,  your  shop-keeping 
politicians,  your  religion  dead,  your  powers 
paralyzed,  your  kings  on  half-pay — are  these 
so  fine,”  he  asks,  “that  you  would  have 
them  transfigured  ?  No,”  he  continues,  “  I 
can  only  laugh  at  you  (t7  n'y  a  qu'd  se  mo- 
quer)  ;  that  is  the  only  literature  possible  in 
an  expiring  state  of  society.”  The  “  Peau 
de  Chagrin,”  contained  the  most  brilliant 
descriptions  which  its  author  had  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the  “  Physiology”  exhibited  some 
of  his  best  analytical  writing.  The  conver¬ 
sation  at  the  banquet,  where  artisU,  writers, 
muoicians,  bankers,  doctors,  are  all  talking 
together  about  the  most  opposite  subjects, 
is  represented  with  consummate  art,  and  in 
a  manner  perfectly  novel. 

Balzac  did  not  exhibit  the  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  life  which  has  s'mee  distin- 
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guisbed  him,  until  1883,  between  which 
year  and  1835  he  published  the  “  M6decin 
de  Campagne,”  “  Eugdnie  Qrandet,”  and 
the  “  Pere  Qoriot.”  The  “  Peau  de  Chagrin,” 
powerfully  and  brilliantly  as  it  is  written, 
taust  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  Balzac’s 
“second  manner,”  and  as  decidedly  wanting 
in  character  when  compared  with  the  three 
master-pieces  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  author  was  thirty-five  when  “  Euge¬ 
nie  Grandet,”  and  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  de 
Province,”  first  appeared — the  age  of  Gold¬ 
smith  when  he  published  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  and  of  Fielding  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  “Joseph  Andrews.”  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  younger  than  Richardson  when  he 
wrote  “  Clarissa  ;”  twelve  years  yonger  than 
Rousseau  when  he  brought  out  the  “  Nou- 
velle  Heloise :”  and  nearly  the  age  of  Thack¬ 
eray  when  he  produced  “  Vanity  Fair.”  It 
was  fashionable  for  some  time  with  critics 
to  speak  of  ”  Eugenie  Grandet,”  as  Balzac’s 
chef  d' oeuvre,  as  if  he  had  only  written  one; 
^nd  many  years  afterwards  the  author  com¬ 
plained  in  a  preface  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  disparage  his  other  works  by 
bestowing  an  inordinate  amount  of  praise 
upon  the  one  in  question,  which,  nevertheless, 
he  said  (and  with  evident  delight),  the  critics 
had  been  unable  to  force  upon  the  public  (!) 
whereas,  the  "  M6decin  de  Campagne”  had 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  The  well-known 
comparison  of  Balzac  to  the  Dutch  ])ainters 
is  only  just  so  far  as  regards  the  truthfulness 
with  which  he  has  depicted  interiors,  and  the 
habits  of  some  homely  characters  ;  it  is  un¬ 
just  so  far  as  regards  his  exquisite  female 
characters,  (how  very  Dutch  the  Femme  de 
trente  ans,  Lady  Brandon,  Esther,  Pauline, 
Fadora,  aud  Honorine!)  and  is  stupidly  un¬ 
true  with  respect  to  his  landscapes  of  Tou- 
raine,  and  the  sad  poetry  of  the  final  scene 
in  the  “Lys  dans  la  Vallee.” 

If  we  except  the  three  heads  of  criticism, 
Gustave  Planche,  Philarete  Chasles,  and 
Sainte  Beuve,  Balzac  may  be  said  to  have 
had  all  the  reviewers  of  France  against  him. 
He  retaliated  with  Lousteau  the  feuilletoniste, 
the  “  Muse  du  Department,”  and  the  “  Grand 
Homme  de  Province  ^  Paris.”  We  remem¬ 
ber  in  London,  the  frenzy  with  which  the 
inferior  weekly  newspapers  received  the 
chapters  of  “  Pendennis,”  in  which  certain 
striking  features  and  very  probable  charac¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  English  press  were 
portrayed  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  terribly  ex¬ 
act  picture  of  literary  life  in  Paris  which  the 
“  Grand  Homme  de  Province  a  Paris”  con¬ 
tained,  was  such  as  to  make  every  journalist 


turn  his  pen  into  a  stiletto,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  Balzac  of  the  truly  Dutch  nature  of 
his  brilliant  and  poetical  genius. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  Balzac’s 
novels  is,  nevertheless,  their  reality.  They 
differ  from  the  French  novels  which  preceded 
them,  not  only  in  the  truthfulness  of  the 
, characters,  but  also  in  the  simple  and  natural 
motives  of  the  intrigue  which,  of  course, 
has  its  origin  in  the  hearts  of  the  characters. 
In  Balzac  8  novels,  love — a  comparatively 
unimportant  affair  in  modern  society — was 
no  longer  recognized  as  the  one  sole  dramatic 
agent,  and  a  sweeping  reform  was  effected 
in  the  terrible  last  chapter,  when  the  good 
used  to  be  gathered  together  and  respectably 
married,  while  the  bad  were  cast  out  into 
single-lived  perdition.  Balzac’s  object  was 
to  do  for  the  nineteenth  century  that  which 
R6tif  de  la  Bretonne  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  for  the  eighteenth,  under 
the  title  of  “  Monuments  du  Costume  phy¬ 
sique  et  moral  de  la  fin  du  18me  siecle.” 
This  Retif — who  wrote  one  novel  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and 
another  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter’s 
marrying  without  his  consent  (he  called  this 
“  sacrificing  himself  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
citizens”) — never  carried  out  his  promise 
with  respect  to  the  18th  century  in  general, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  even  had  the 
honor  of  suggesting  the  “Comedie  Humaine” 
to  Balzac. 

The  “  Comedie  Humaine”  contains  pictures 
of  every  kind  of  society  existing  in  France 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whether  literary,  political,  commercial, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  or  rural.  Of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seines  into  which  the  work  is  divided, 
the  “  Sednes  de  la  vie  de  Province”  exhibit 
most  sentiment;  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  Pari- 
sienne”  most  brilliancy  ;  and  “  Les  Paysans” 
in  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Campagne,”  a 
rugged  truthfulness  which  had  never  before 
been  shown  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
peasant,  who,  according  to  Boucher,  Florian, 
and  others,  drove  with  a  crook  of  barley- 
sugar  his  milk-white  lambs,  decorated  with 
ribbons  of  azure. 

Balzac,  in  spite  of  the  animosity  of  the 
press,  was  always  admired  by  the  greatest 
men  of  the  day;  and  in  the  dedications  of 
various  volumes  of  the  "  Com6die  Humaine,” 
he  has  recorded  his  friendship  for  No- 
dier,  Lamartine,  Th6ophile  Gauthier,  Heine, 
George  Sand,  Delacroix,  Rossini,  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

With  regard  to  works  not  included  in  the 
“  Comedie  Humaine,”  we  will  only  call  at- 
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tention  to  the  Enfant  Maudit,"  an  exqui¬ 
site  tale  of  the  1 5th  century,  the  details  of 
which  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  ignorant 
persona  who  fancy  that  Balzac  could  only 
draw  the  society  and  scenes  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  As  for  the  inferiority  of  his 
plays  to  his  novels,  we  attribute  their  want 
of  success  to  his  having  cultivated  descrip¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  dialogue,  which  he 
never  employs  for  the  sake  of  telling  a  story : 
and  the  actual  scenery,  costumes,  and  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  theatre  must,  of  course,  have 
been  common-place,  compared  to  what  they 
would  have  been  in  a  novel  by  Balzac. 

It  is  Balzac’s  forte  to  illustrate  his  charac¬ 
ters  by  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of 
little  incidents,  each  of  which  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  the  inviduality  of  the  personages: 
so  that,  although  in  the  6rst  instance  we  re¬ 
cognize  them  from  the  author’s  description 
of  their  personal  appearance,  their  habits, 
the  scenes  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
even  their  parentage,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  we  are  at 
last  rendered  perfectly  familiar  and  even  in¬ 
timate  with  them,  by  hearing  the  words 
placed  in  their  mouths,  and  witnessing  their 
every-day  actions.  He  never  proceeds  in 
any  other  manner  with  those  characters 
which  he  has  most  carefully  drawn :  Felix 
and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  in 
the  “  Lys  dans  la  Valloe the  Chevalier  de 
Valois  in  the  “  Vieille  Fille Ursule  Mirouet, 
the  charming  young  girl  who  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  an  old  doctor,  and  educated  by  an  old 
priest ;  Despleins,  whom  anatomy  and  analy¬ 
sis  have  rendered  skeptical,  but  who  founds 
a  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  pious  Auver^nat' 
who  assisted  him  when  he  was  a  penniless 
student;  Mademoiselle  Rogron,  the  vulgar 
and  jealous  old  maid,  who  persecutes  little 
Pierrette  to  death  under  pretence  of  be¬ 
having  like  an  aunt ;  all  the  Grandet  family 
and  all  the  Claes  family  are  produced,  en¬ 
tirely  or  in  part,  by  the  method  in  question. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  petty  inci¬ 
dents  introduced  with  great  effect  by  Balzac 
throughout  most  of  his  novels,  it  has  been 
said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Richard¬ 
son,  Defoe,  and  other  writers  who  delighted 
in  details,  that  “  he  knew  how  to  invest  the 
most  ordinary  occurrences  with  interest” — 
the  fact  being  that  the  occurrences  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  neither  more  nor  less  interest  than 
they  can  derive  from  the  characters  of  the 
ersons  to  whom  they  are  represented  as 
appening.  Pierrette,  striking  her  head 
against  the  side  of  the  door  after  she  has 
been  sent  prematurely  to  bed  by  Mademoi¬ 


selle  Rogron,  calls  forth  more  sympathy  than 
the  report  of  an  accident  on  the  Eastern 
Counties’  Railway  ;  and  the  6rst  indication 
of  Madame  de  Mortsauf’s  illness  affects  us 
more  than  the  list  of  “  the  number  of  deaths 
during  the  week  ending,”ikc.,  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period.  Balzac  himself  says  that, 
for  suggestiveness,  the  two  fatal  lines,  "Yes¬ 
terday  evening  a  young  woman  threw  her¬ 
self  from  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the  Seine,”  can 
never  be  equalled,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Madame  du  Bruel 
would  have  been  more  seriously  affected  by 
hearing  that  La  Palferine  had  gone  without 
his  dinner,  and  that  Honorine’s  husband 
would  have  been  more  hurt  by  bearing  that 
his  wife  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  Balzac  has  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  giving  an  unnatural  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  details,  of  recording  trivialities,  of 
describing  interiors  with  the  precision  of  an 
appraiser,  of  tiring  the  reader  by  histories  of 
the  ancestors  (and  even  of  the  heraldic  bear¬ 
ings  and  quarterings  of  the  ancestors)  of  soma 
of  his  characters,  of  indulging  in  disquisitions 
on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  natural  and 
mineral  productions,  morality,  state  of  trade, 
(fee.,  of  the  places  in  which  he  lays  his  scenes. 
To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  or  disarrangement  of  the  furniture  of  a 
room  sometimes  expresses  the  character  of 
the  owner  more  clearly  than  his  or  her  own 
physiognomy  would  do ;  and  that  a  child 
brought  up  in  an  old  castle  would  differ  from 
another  child  who  had  always  lived  in  a 
modern  fashionable  mansion,  while  neither  of 
them  would  entirely  resemble  a  third  child 
who  had  been  continually  shut  up  in  a  puri¬ 
tanical  parlor  of  the  Richardsonian  pattern, 
although  all  three  might  originally  have  pos¬ 
sessed  almost  identical  dispositions  ;  that  an 
inventory  may  in  itself  be  both  comic  and 
poetical  (as  Balzac’s  annotated  catalogue  of 
the  objects  in  the  celebrated  curiosity-shop 
of  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin”  sufficiently  proves), 
and  that,  in  certain  cases  (as  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  first  part  of  "  Ursule  Mirouet,”  in  which 
a  young  man  enters  the  room  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  died,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death); 
the  said  "  inventory”  is  as  unavoidable  as  the 
presence  of  scenery  on  the  stage  in  a  modem 
drama.  With  regard  to  the  long  family  his¬ 
tories  which  are  occasionally  introduced,  they 
are  frequently  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  one  of  those  events  of  which 
the  explanation  might  appear  unnatural  if  of¬ 
fered  after  the  occurrence,  although  it  may 
be  simple  enough  as  contained  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  story.  Sometimes,  too,  these  in- 
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troductions  serve  to  give  probability  to  a  cha¬ 
racter  which,  although  true  in  natrue,  is  not 
of  a  kind  met  with  every  day.  “  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  novel,”  says  Balzac,  “  must  be  more 
logical  than  those  of  history.  The  latter  want 
to  have  life  given  them — the  former  have  liv¬ 
ed.  The  existence  of  these  requires  no  proof, 
however  unnatural  their  actions  may  appear  ; 
while  the  existence  of  the  others  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  unanimous  consent.”  The  strange 
character  of  the  husband  of  the  provincial 
blue-stocking,  in  the  “  Muse  du  Department,” 
has  been  accounted  for  in  an  introduction  of 
such  length,  that  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  utility  of  all  Balzac’s  details,  might  be 
ten^ted  to  skip  it. 

The  system  of  details,  moreover,  gives 
great  reality  to  the  characters.  “  I  was  born 
in  the  year  1632,”  says  an  old  friend,  “  in  the 
city  of  York,  of  a  good  family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  of 
Bremen,  who  settled  first  at  Hull.  He  got  a 
good  estate  by  merchandise,  and  leaving  off 
his  trade,  lived  afterwards  at  York,  from 
whence  he  married  my  mother,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  were  named  Robinson,  a  very  good  fami¬ 
ly  in  that  country,  and  from  whom  I  was  call¬ 
ed  Robinson  Kreuznaer,  but,  by  the  usual 
corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now 
called — nay,  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our 
name,  Crusoe,  and  so  my  companions  always 
called  me.”  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  man  who  tells 
you  where  his  father  and  mother  lived,  and 
that  his  real  name  was  Kreuznaer,  although 
“  by  the  usual  corruption  of  words  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  is  called  Crusoe  !” 

Many  French  critics  have  affected  to  look 
upon  the  detailing  and  realizing  system  of 
Balzac  as  significant  of  the  decay  of  art  in 
France,  (the  decay  of  an  art  which,  before 
Balzac  wrote,  did  not  exist  there  !)  They 
will  tell  you,  that  the  great  harvest  having 
been  made,  the  detail  school  is  composed 
only  of  gleaners,  and  that  the  statue  is  disap¬ 
pearing  before  the  daguerreotype.  Realism 
is  confounded  with  materialism  by  writers 
who  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  classicism  and  conventionalism,  and  is 
represented  as  being  the  art  of  copying  ex¬ 
ternal  nature  with  correctness,  when  analysis 
of  human  character  and  motives,  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  mental  phenomena,  form  the  very 
foundation  of  the  system. 

It  is  not  even  true,  however,  that  the  novel 
descends  to  details  of  character  and  incident 
in  proportion  as  it  gets  older,  or  Thackeray, 
the  representative  of  the  English  novel  in 
the  present  day,  would  be  more  circumstan- 
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tial  than  Defoe,  and  more  minute  than  Rich¬ 
ardson.  In  fact,  critics  can  no  more  lay  down 
general  rules  which  are  not  liable  to  be  up¬ 
set  at  any  moment  by  the  app>earance  of  a 
man  of  genius,  than  politicians  can  establish 
a  constitution  which  does  not  in  itself  contain 
the  elements  of  a  revolution.  To  complain 
of  Balzac’s  details,  which  formed  part  of  his 
8}  stem,  is  to  object  to  his  existence  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  It  has  often  been  asked  why  “  Clarissa 
Harlowe”  was  written  in  letters,  and  Richard¬ 
son  has  replied  that  he  wrote  it  in  letters, 
perhaps  because  he  had  previously  written  a 
novel  in  letters,  which  had  proved  a  success  ; 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  able  to  write 
narrative  ;  and  probably,  because  the  mode 
which  he  had  chosen  suited  him  better  than 
any  other.  Those  who  are  not  salist’ed  with 
Richardson’s  explanation  resemble  the  critic 
in  Balzac’s  “  Grand  Homme  de  Province  a 
Paris.”  Lucien  is  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  critic  has  disposed  of  a  book 
of  tnivels  in  Egypt.  “  I  have  discovered 
eleven  faults  of  French  in  it,”  says  the  feuil- 
Utoniste,  and  I  shall  tell  the  author,  that, 
although  he  can  read  hieroglyphics,  he  can’t 
write  his  own  language.  After  that,  I  shall  say, 
that  instead  of  troubling  himself  about  Egypt¬ 
ian  art,  he  should  have  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  question  of  trade,  and  shall  end  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  about  theLevant,  and  the  commerce  of 
France.”  “And  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  commercial  question?”  inquires  Lucien. 
“  Then,”  replies  the  feuilletoniste^  “  I  should 
have  told  him  that  he  had  better  have  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  art.” 

Balzac’s  description  in  detail  of  Madame 
de  Mortsauf’s  voice  has  been  often  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  system  ;  “  Sa 
fa^on  de  dire  les  terminaisons  en  t  faisait 
croire  a  quelque  chant  d’oiseau,  le  ch  pro- 
nonc6  par  elle  6tait  comme  une  caresse,  et 
la  maniere  dont  elle  attaquait  les  t  accusait 
le  despotisme  du  cceur.  Elle  ^tendaii  ainsi 
sans  le  savoir  le  sens  des  mots,  et  vous  en- 
trainait  Tame  dans  un  monde  immense.”  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  description  of  certain 
sounds  of  the  voice  has  the  singular  merit 
of  suggesting  the  voice  itself.  An  “idea¬ 
list,”  or  “  classicist,”  could  only  have  quali¬ 
fied  Madame  de  Mortsauf  s  voice  as  “  silvery,’’ 
“  liquid,”  or  by  some  other  adjective  which 
may  be  applied  to  a  thousand  different  voices; 
but  Balzac,  mentioning  the  sounds  which 
were  especially  beautiful  in  her  utterance, 
gives  as  clear  a  notion  of  her  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing,  as  a  description  of  the  airs  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  executing,  and  of  the  notes 
which  she  possessed  in  greatest  perfection, 
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would  give  of  her  singing.  Many  persons 
will  doubtless  be  unable  to  understand  this 
description  of  sound,  as  others,  who  are  en¬ 
tirely  without  pictorial  faculties,  may  fail  to 
appreciate  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the 
exquisite  novel  from  which  we  have  extract¬ 
ed  the  above.  M.  Henry  MUrger,  who  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  same  school  as  Balzac,  and  who 
is  a  faithful  observer  of  the  society  around 
him,  has  understood  this  description  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Mortsaufs  voice,  as  he  proves  by 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  de 
Jeunesse.”*  In  another  tale  in  the  same 
collection,  (Madame  Olympe,)  he  has  imita¬ 
ted  the  forms  of  Balzac  with  more  fidelity 
than  was  necessary,  the  consequence  being 
a  stiffness,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
volume  generally. 

M.  Champfleury,  to  whom  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  interesting  conversations  with  M. 
de  Balzac  appended  to  M.  Baschet’s  memoir, 
is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  tales, 
and  is  an  acknowledged  disciple  of  Balzac’s. 
“That  which  I  see,”  says  M.  Champfleury, 

*  “  As  tu  remsrvu^  avec  qnelle  douceur  elle  dit 
certains  mots — mon  ami  par  ezemple,  et 
Ac. — “Xc*  Amours  <r Olivier." 
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“  enters  into  my  head,  descends  into  my  pen, 
and  becomes  that  which  I  have  seen.”  This, 
however,  only  describes  a  portion  of  the 
method  of  Balzac,  who,  after  observing  one 
fact  and  one  character,  arrived  at  the  truth 
with  regard  to  a  thousand  others  by  means 
of  an  analogical  process,  which  will  always 
remain  a  mystery  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
exercise  it.  Balzac  must  frequently  have 
perceived  a  whole  character  from  a  few  words 
or  a  single  incident,  as  a  elairvoyaute  possess¬ 
ing  a  letter,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  is  supposed 
to  be  instantly  acquainted  with  everything 
relating  to  the  person  to  whom  they  belong ; 
or  as  Sliakspeare,  with  only  the  Italian  novelli 
and  Plutarch’s  Lives,  imagined  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Italy  and  Greece.  M.  Champ- 
fleury’s  last  work,  “  I^es  Aventures  de  Mdlle. 
Mariette,”  is  advertised  as  belonging  to  “  l’^- 
cole  r^aliste  la  plus  avanc6e and  a  classi¬ 
cal  critic  has  threatened  the  author  of  that 
interesting  hook  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
government,  in  case  he  should  realize  any 
further  projects  of  realism.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  re-establishment  of  the  guillotine, 
which  was  talked  of  some  time  ago,  had  no 
connection  with  the  terrible  threat  of  the 
classical  critic. 


The  Children  of  Great  Poets. — It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  early  death  of 
Byron’s  only  child  without  reflecting  sadly 
on  the  fates  of  other  families  of  our  greatest 
poets.  Shakspere  and  Milton  each  died  with¬ 
out  a  son,  but  both  left  daughters,  and  both 
\  names  are  now  extinct.  Shakspere’s  was 

soon  so.  Addison  had  an  only  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  girl  of  some  five  or  six  years  at  her 
father’s  death.  She  died  unmarried,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  or  more.  Farquhar  left  two 
girls  dependent  on  the  friendship  of  his  friend 
Wilkes,  the  actor,  who  stood  nobly  by  them 
while  he  lived.  They  had  a  small  pension 
from  the  Government ;  and  having  long  out¬ 
lived  their  father,  and  seen  his  reputation  un¬ 
alterably  established,  both  died  unmarried. 
The  son  and  daughter  of  Coleridge  both  died 
childless.  The  two  sons  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
died  without  children,  one  of  two  daughters 
died  unmarried,  and  the  Scotts  of  Abbotsford 
and  Waverley  are  now  represented  by  the 
children  of  a  daughter.  IIow  little  could 
Scott  foresee  the  sudden  failure  of  male  issue ! 
The  poet  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene’Most  a  child 


when  very  young,  by  fire,  when  the  rebels 
burned  his  house  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the 
poets  had  sons  and  no  daughters.  Thus  we 
read  of  Chaucer’s  son,  of  Dryden’s  sons,  of 
the  sons  of  Burns,  of  Allan  Ilamsay’s  son,  of 
Dr.  Young’s  son,  of  Campbell’s  son,  of  Moore’s 
son,  and  of  Shelley’s  son.  Ben  Jonson  surviv¬ 
ed  all  his  children.  Some — and  those  among 
the  greatest — died  unmarried ;  Butler.  Cowley, 
Congreve,  Otway,  Prior,  Pope,  Gay ,  Thomson, 
Cowper,  Akenside,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Gray, 
Goldsmith.  Mr.  Rogers  still  lives — single. 
Some  were  unfortunate  in  their  sons  in  a  sad¬ 
der  way  than  death  could  make  them.  Lady 
Lovelace  has  left  three  children — two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Her  mother  is  still  alive, 
to  see  perhaps  with  a  softened  spirit  the  shade 
of  the  father  beside  the  early  grave  of  his  on¬ 
ly  child.  Ada’s  looks  in  her  later  years — 
years  of  suffering,  borne  with  gentle  and 
womanly  fortitude — have  been  happily  caught 
by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips — whose  father’s  pencil 
has  preserved  to  us  the  best  likeness  of  Ada’s 
father. — Athenctum. 
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From  Sharpe  Magaaine. 

THE  BOCARME  TRAGEDY. 


BY  MRS.  WARD. 


The  awful  interest  created,  between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgiuna,  by  the  trial  of  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  Bocarme  for  the  murder  of  the  Com- 
teese’s  ill-starred  brother  Gustave  Fougnies, 
— cannot  be  forgotten. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  Madame  Bocar- 
m6  has  again  been  brought  before  the  public, 
by  an  appeal  of  Monsieur  Baugnies  to  the 
Civil  Tribune  of  Tournay,  on  behalf  of  this 
woman’s  children,  who,  from  tbe  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  mother,  must,  in  default 
of  such  legal  help,  eventually  be  left  penni¬ 
less.  "  Ill-gotten,  ill-spent,”  says  tbe  old 
proverb,  and,  according  to  Monsieur  Bau¬ 
gnies’  showing,  and  some  experience  which  I 
have  to  offer  of  my  own,  touching  Madame 
Bocarme,  the  reader  may  judge  how  aptly 
she  has  illustrated  the  maxim. 

Monsieur  Baugnies  declared  that  tbe 
“Comtesse  had,  by  her  habits  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  luxury,  ruined  the  estate  of  her 
husband  ;  and  that  since  she  had  inherited 
the  property  of  her  murdered  brother,  she 
had  frequented  the  most  fashionable  places, 
putting  herself  prominently  forward,  having 
carriages  and  valuable  horses,  extensive 
apartments,  <&c.,  and  dissipating  the  property 
she  had  inherited  so  rapidly  that  she  had 
raised  by  mortgage  and  otherwise,  between 
October,  1851  and  1852,  84,000  francs  on 
the  property  which  came  to  her  by  her 
brother’s  death.  With  a  view  to  preserve 
her  children  from  ruin.  Monsieur  Baugnies 
bad  determined  to  apply  for  a  civil  interdic¬ 
tion,”  dec.,  dec.,  dec. 

This  suit  was  now  instituted  on  account 
of  the  rumored  marriage  of  tbe  Comtesse 
with  some  one  bold  enough  to  mate  with  such 
a  companion.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
by  her  evidence  her  husband  was  guillotined 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  of 
which  murder  she  had  been  the  aider  and 
abettor,  and,  by  her  own  showing,  stimulator. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  October,  1851, 
that  I  happened  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 


same  house  at  Brussels  with  Madame  Bocar- 
m4,  and,  although  such  propinquity  was  not 
of  my  own  choosing,  I  could  not  help  taking 
a  certain  interest  in  observing,  as  opportu¬ 
nities  offered,  the  various  points  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  such  a  person.  As  notoriety,  no 
matter  bow  glaring,  was  evidently  her  pas¬ 
sion,  I  felt  no  compunction  in  “  taking 
notes,”  and  since  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  may  again  appear  as  the  heroine  of  a 
dark  romance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  “  prent 
them.” 

One  morning,  then,  ray  landlady  professed  ’ 
herself  to  be  somewhat  mystided  by  the 
visit  of  a  femme  de  chambre,  who  came  to 
hire  the  spare  apartments  of  her  house  for  a 
widow,  whose  name  she  hesitated  to  impart. 
Next  day,  a  hired  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  there  descended  from  it  the  "widow” 
and  her  female  attendant.  The  "  widow’s  ” 
bonnet  was  of  transparent  material,  placed 
far  back  on  the  head ;  bands  of  brown  hair 
were  widely  parted  off  a  bold  forehead,  and 
a  pair  of  wild  eyes  flashed  from  under  heavy 
lids;  the  nose  was  nondescript,  the  wide 
nostrils  indicated  scorn,  the  large  mouth  was 
sensual,  the  chin  elevated  with  an  air  of  vul¬ 
gar  pride,  and  there  was  a  sneer  upon  tbe 
lips ;  the  throat  was  bare, — and  the  arms 
were  scarcely  covered  by  the  loose  ruffled 
sleeves;  in  a  word,  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  woman’s  abord  was  audacity.  She 
swept  into  the  passage,  scanned  its  lofty  alti¬ 
tude  with  affected  disdain,  and  mounted  the 
stairs  in  silence.  The  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  at  her  disposal  was  thrown  open  ;  the 
apartments  were  more  luxuriously,  and  even 
more  comfortably,  famished  than  those  in 
Brussels  lodging-houses  generally  are — but 
the  "  draperies  did  not  jnease  her "  the 
sofa  was  not  so  soft  as  she  desired ;”  "  the 
street,  though  eomme  il  faut,  was  trifle 
in  short,  "  all  was  very  inferior  to  what  she 
bad  been  accustomed  to  in  her  eh&teau, — ” 
and  “  Who  were  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
house  ?” 
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“  An  English  oflBcer  and  his  wife,”  was 
the  landlady’s  reply. 

Madame  Bocarm^  turned  down  her  lip. 

She  descended  below :  observed  that  she 
must  send  to  her  chateau  for  her  hatterie  dt 
cuisine;  owned  to  a  fancy  for  taking  her 
lunch  and  breakfast  in  her  kitchen — but  as 
this  is  a  Belgian  fashion,  it  went  for  nothing, 
— and  proposed  adding  sundry  elegancies  to 
the  apartments.  She  perambulated  the 
whole  house,  and  would  have  taken  her 
choice  of  rooms,  without  reference  to  our 
convenience,  had  she  been  permitted ;  and  I 
confess  that  when,  subsequently,  we  learned 
who  had  stalked  through  our  dwelling,  I 
felt  very  much  as  if  a  dark  angel  had 
swooped  down  and  over-shadowed  the  place 
with  its  awful  presence. 

In  a  week  her  bargain  concluded,  and  her 
trunks  arrived  with  no  name  on  the  address. 
“  Liege  ”  and  “  Cologne  ”  indicated  their 
route. 

Soon  after  came  an  avocat,  inquiring  for 
Madame  Visart : 

Madame  Bocarm^  you  mean,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  the  Belgian  landlady,  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile,  for  she  had  discovered  the 
name  of  her  new  lodger. 

The  trial  of  the  Comtesse  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  filling  a  thick  volume,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  the 
Causes  Celebres.  It  took  place  at  Mons,  in 
Belgium,  in  1851,  and  thousands  assembled 
to  judge  of  the  “judicial  drama.” 

For  a  drama,  a  tragic  one  it  was.  There 
was  a  dead  silence  in  the  court  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  scene,  as  the  President 
desired  that  “Lydie  Fougnies”*  should  come 
forward.* 

“  Lydie  ”  appeared  alone  and  unsupport¬ 
ed  in  the  doorway  :  her  step  was  assured, 
her  toilette  carefully  arranged — black  satin 
(Maria  Manning’s  favorite  material),  forming 
her  robe — and  on  her  head  rested  a  small 
crape  bonnet,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
white  roses  ;  her  face  was  veiled. 

Then  was  summoned  Hippolite  Visart  de 
Bocarrn^.  Husband  and  wife  were  desired 
to  seat  themselves ;  a  gendarme  placed  him¬ 
self  between  them. 

Nothing  but  the  lowered  voice  and  fidgetty 
movement  of  the  well-gloved  hands  with  the 
folds  of  her  embroidered  handkerchief  be¬ 
trayed  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  Comtesse ; 
the  Comte  seemed  stupefied. 

The  charge  against  them  was  read ;  the 


*  It  is  customary  in  Belgium  for  the  wife  to  re¬ 
tain  her  maiden  name. 


names  of  the  hundred  and  one  witnesses! 
were  next  proclaimed.  The  examination  of 
Lydie  opened  the  trial. 

One  or  two  interrogatories  between  the 
president  and  the  prisoner  will  afford  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  prejudice  the  court  against  her 
unfortunate  husband: — 

Question. — “  What  have  been  Visart  de 
Bocarm£’s  occupations  since  his  marriage  ?” 

Answer. — “  He  has  spent  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  francs  in  experiments  in 

agriculture,  in  bees,  and - ,”  the  end 

of  the  sentence  is  better  omitted. 

Question. — “He  was  then  arouif" 

Answer, — “  Yes,  he  has  squandered  much 
money,  ^x.” 

Then  camp  questions  about  poisonous 
plants ;  and  the  wife  told  how  she  had  been 
“  made,  by  dint  of  blows  and  threats,”  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  a  chemist  at 
Ghent,  under  a  false  name.  Next,  she  drop¬ 
ped  insinuations  of  quarrels  between  the  old 
Comte  Bocarme  and  his  son,  of  sorrowful 
interpositions  by  the  mother,  and  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  the  share  she  herself  had  had — invol¬ 
untarily  she  protested — in  preparing  the 
nicotine  to  “  settle  Gustave,”  her  lame 
brother. 

For  months  before  the  murder,  were  the 
wretched  pair  engaged  in  concocting  the 
fatal  draught,  taking  it  in  turns  to  rise  at 
night  and  visit  the  cauldron  in  which  the 
potion  was  transmuting  from  tobacco  to 
nicotine.  The  woman  had  to  pass  her 
sleeping  children  on  her  fiendish  errand, 
which  she  accomplished  with  inconceivable 
coolness  and  deliberation,  watching  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  contents  of  the  brazen  ves¬ 
sel  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

Now  and  then  a  laugh  disturbed  the  evi¬ 
dence — laughter  elicited  by  allusions  to  poi¬ 
soned  cats  and  ducks  on  which  Comte  Bo¬ 
carme  had  experimentalized  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  his  wife,  before  “  settling  Gustave.” 

The  unfortunate  Gustave’s  heritage  of  a 
few  thousand  francs  had  lung  excited  the 
greedy  cupidity  of  the  Bocarmes.  The  com¬ 
tesse  had  received  her  fortune  under  the  will 
of  her  father,  a  retired  grocer,  but,  like  all 
unprincipled  and  selfish  people,  the  false 
pride  of  her  husband  and  herself  had  led 
them  to  expenses  beyond  their  means. 

The  patrimony  of  this  poor  cripple  being 
the  thing  they  coveted,  husband  and  wife 
went  hand-in-hand  in  bringing  their  dark  de¬ 
sign  to  an  issue.  As  the  details  were  un¬ 
folded  at  the  trial,  it  must  have  become  clear 
to  the  audience,  that  Madame  Bocarm^  was 
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not  a  person  to  be  swayed  by  any  will  but 
her  own  ;  Lady  Macbeth  might  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  her  audience  believe  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  her  husband’s  ambition,  as 
this  Comtesse  persuade  common  sense  to  ac¬ 
cept  her  excuses  on  this  plea.  It  was  shown 
that  she  had  entered  with  zest  into  the  ex¬ 
periments  oil  poisoned  animals ;  had  listened 
with  horrid  interest  to  the  report  made  by 
the  medical  man,  whom  the  comte  had  ques¬ 
tioned  respecting  Qustave’s  health  ;  and  that, 
ere  she  received  her  brother  at  the  table, 
where  he  was  invited  to  be  poisoned,  she 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
getting  her  governess  and  servants  out  of  the 
house  ;  then  the  coachman  was  sent  one  way, 
the  children  and  their  nurses  another,  and  the 
train  being  laid,  madame  mi^le  her  toilette 
for  dinner ! 

Business  had  been  made  the  excuse  for 
the  invitation.  The  brother  and  sister  had 
been  at  issue  for  months  on  the  subject  of 
Gustave’s  intended  marriage  with  a  Made¬ 
moiselle  Dudzdie,  for  his  chance  of  an  earl^ 
death  would  avail  the  Bocarmes  nothing  if 
once  married  ;  and,  although  Madame  6o- 
carm6  had  essayed  to  defame  Mademoiselle 
Dudzele,  Gustave  was  resolved  to  espouse 
her,  and  by  his  declaration  sealed  his  doom. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  victim  came 
to  breakfast  and  pass  the  day  at  the  Chateau 
Betrimont.  He  sat  part  of  the  morning  with 
bis  sister,  wandered  into  the  garden,  and 
watched  the  children  at  play,  and  “  seemed 
gay  and  happy.”  One  of  his  little  nieces 
wove  him  a  garland  of  autumnal  flowers ! — 
it  was  found  after  the  murder  “  crushed  and 
faded  !”  And  thus  the  day  wore  on  till  din¬ 
ner  time. 

“  Infirm  of  purpose,”  the  wretched  Comte 
had  been  up  before  dawn,  wandering  about 
the  old  chateau,  while  madame  was  sleeping. 
She  rose  at  her  usual  hour,  nine  o’clock. 

After  dinner,  the  three  relatives  drew 
round  the  stoves,  and  **sat  chatting  amica¬ 
bly  together !  ”  When  the  gloom  of  an 
autumn  twilight  settled  on  the  room,  Emer- 
ance,  the  maid,  proposed  to  bring  in  the 
lamp,  as  usual,  but  was  forbidden.  It  seems 
the  exact  moment  for  the  deed  had  never  been 
fixed  on,  but  the  Comtesse  had  set  every 
wheel  in  motion,  and  now  the  sword  of  fate 
hung  by  a  slender  hair  over  the  victim’s 
bead. 

Gustave  rose  to  go  ;  the  Comte  went  out 
to  order  the  young  man’s  cabriolet;  the 
coachman  was  absent,  but,  contrary  to  cal¬ 
culation,  soon  returned.  While  the  Comte 


her  brother  a  document  to  read,  and  he  hob¬ 
bled  across  tbe  room  to  the  stove,  having  in 
vain  asked  for  lights.  At  this  moment  the 
Comte  entered. 

In  this  part  of  the  evidence,  the  comtesse 
committed  herself  by  a  series  of  contradic¬ 
tions  ;  the  facts  at  length  elicited  were,  that 
“  as  the  Comte  returned  from  the  stables,  she 
went  to  order  lights,  and  that,  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  she  heard  a  fall,  and  the 
snapping  of  a  stick — a  crutch  breaking — 

and  heard  Gustave  say - ”  Alas ! 

almost  the  last  word  that  passed  the  wretch¬ 
ed  victim’s  lip  was  an  oath  !  She  heard  the 
cry  for  mercy,  too,  “  Pardon,  Ilippolite,  par¬ 
don  !”  But  she  hurried  out  of  the  room  as 
soon  as  she  saw  her  brother  down,  with  her 
husband’s  grasp  upon  him !  There  was  one 
more  cry  of  “  Oh,  save  me !” 

It  rang  through  the  house  in  its  death 
agony  ;  Uie  servants  rushed  from  the  kitchen 
and  upper  rooms,  and  saw  their  mistress 
stealing  along  the  passage,  like  an  evil  spirit. 
Madame  Bocarm6  tried  to  evade  them,  but 
one  of  them  swoie  to  recognizing  “  the  rustle 
of  the  satin  robe,”  and  exclaimed,  “Ah, 
there  is  madame !” 

By  this  time  the  cries  in  the  dining-room 
had  become  but  stifled  moans,  and,  ere  long, 
all  was  nearly  over  with  Gustave. 

Justine,  one  of  the  servants,  rushed  up  to 
the  nursery,  and  told  her  fears  to  Emerance : 
“You  are  young  and  fearful,”  said  Eme¬ 
rance,  and  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  supper,  which  Justine  bad  fogotten  in 
her  alarm. 

A  frightful  vision  waylaid  Emerance.  At 
the  door  of  his  chamber  stood  the  Comte, 
pale  as  death,  with  great  drops  of* perspira¬ 
tion  and  gouts  of  blood  pouring  down  his 
face,  and  a  wound  upon  his  brow  ;  his  trem¬ 
bling  hands  refused  to  do  their  office,  he  could 
not  open  the  door,  and  his  knees  trembled 
under  him. 

Emerance  passed  on,  and  met  her  mistress 
with  a  bowl  of  water  in  her  hand ;  Madame 
Bocarmd  ordered  the  maid  back  to  the  nur¬ 
sery,  and  began  speaking  to  her  husband  in 
a  low  voice.  In  five  minutes,  Madame  Bo- 
carmd  followed  her  servant  to  the  nursery, 
and  sitting  calmly  down,  took  one  of  her  in¬ 
nocent  children  in  her  lap ;  her  presence  of 
mind  never  deserted  her  for  a  moment.  On 
hearing  her  husband’s  agitated  voice,  she  put 
the  child  down,  and  hurried  to  him. 

How  different  was  it  with  the  miserable 
Comte  !  He  had  given  Gilles,  the  coachman, 
the  most  incoherent  orders  about  the  cabrio¬ 
let,  had  sluiced  tbe  face  of  tbe  corpse  with 
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Tinegptr,  and  wan  now  wandering  about  the 
houae  asking  wildly  for  “  Help  tor  Oustare, 
who  was  ill!” 

Emerance  accompanied  her  master  into  the 
dining-room ;  Madame  Bocarme  followed. 
The  latter  had  the  grace  to  shrink,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  shrink  hack,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
fatal  scene;  “  Heaven !”  exclaimed  this  blas- 
hemer,  “  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
rother  ?” 

The  Comte  was  wiping  away  the  vinegar 
from  the  dead  man\  face.  The  idea  of 
Oustave  being  in  a  fit  was  kept  up  by  the 
Comte ;  the  humane  waiting-woman  chafed 
the  cold  palms ;  a  muscular  movement  led 
her  to  fancy  life  was  returning ; 

“  Yes !  yes !  ”  cried  Comte  Bocarmd,  “  go 
on,  Emerance :  see,  he  comes  to  himself so 
saying,  he,  as  well  as  the  Comtesse,  quitted 
the  room. 

Emerance  must  have  had  good  courage: 
left  alone  with  the  body,  she  held  the  candle 
over  it,  and  saw  the  stamp  of  death  at  once 
upon  the  distorted  features.  Comte  Bo- 
carm4,  restless  and  wavering,  returned  just 
as  she  had  finished  her  examination. 

“  He  is  quite  dead,”  said  Emerance. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  his  body  ?  ” 
cried  the  Comte.  They  sent  for  Gilles,  the 
coachman,  who  testified  to  having  found  his 
master  pale,  and  wan,  and  trembling.  He 
could  only  stammer  out,  “  Ta — a — ke  this 
co^se  to  Emerance’s  room.” 

The  guilty  pair,  leaving  the  murdered  man 
to  the  care  of  the  servants,  retired  to  their 
apartment,  and  Madame  Bocarm4,  who  had 
never  been  on  happy  terms  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  now  addressed  him  by  the  most  en¬ 
dearing  epithets. 

“The  Comte,”  said  the  witness,  “was  dead¬ 
ly  sick  during  the  night,  and  Madame  bad  a 
cup  of  cocoa  made,  which  she  took  at  mid¬ 
night  !” 

The  bold,  bad  woman’s  presence  of  mind 
remained  unshaken  ;  between  her  husband’s 
fits  of  retching  she  sipped  her  cocoa,  and 
issued  her  orders  “  to  have  the  corpse  washed 
with  vinegar,”  and  “  to  put  on  it  a  coarse 
shirt.  Be  sure,”  said  she  to  Emerance,  “  not 
to  take  a  fine  one !” 

She  burned  some  of  the  victim’s  clothes, 
too,  and  his  crutches,  saying  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  them  ;  and,  so  soon  as  Monsieur 
Bocarm4  revived,  took  him  into  the  library, 
and  burned  snch  letters  as  she  thought  might 
commit  them.  The  books  of  chemistry,  too, 
she  destroyed  ;  hid  the  crucible  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  tobacco,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  “desired  her  maid  to  go  and  tell 


those  coqnines  (rogues),  Madame  and  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Dudzele,  that  Oustave  was  dead  !” 

She  next  tried  to  school  the  servants  as  to 
the  testimony  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  :  then  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  at 
once  pronounced  the  case  to  be  one  of  poi¬ 
son  ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  wretched  pair 
accused  of  the  murder,  than  the  Comtesse 
turned  upon  her  miserable  partner.  Her 
brother  despatched,  she  resolved  on  acquiring 
his  property  by  offering  her  evidence,  and 
thus  condemning  her  weak-minded  husband 
to  death. 

The  evidence  on  the  trial  proved  the  guilt 
of  both,  and  the  spectators  breathlessly 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  jury. 

The  scene  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.  The  day  had  closed  in, 
the  court  blazed  with  gas,  and  ranged  along 
the  white  and  lofty  walls  were  the  officers  of 
the  court,  the  gendarmes,  and  the  judge  in 
his  scarlet  robe,  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
of  all ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  fixed 
on  the  two  beings,  who  were  to  inscribe,  in 
bloody  characters,  on  the  list  of  criminals,  an 
ancient  name. 

A  bell  rang;  silence  fell  upon  the  court. 

“  Visart  B^arm6,”  said  the  president.  ^ 

Hope  shone  on  the  Comte’s  face ;  many 
women  burst  into  tears. 

“Lydie  Fougnies,”  was  next  called. 

Not  the  least  emotion  was  visible  on  her 
face.  “This  stoicism,”  says  the  record, 
“  surprised  and  afflicted  the  audience.” 

The  fatal  “  yes,”  of  the  jury  failed  to  shake 
the  calm  of  the  Comte’s  features  ;  but  at  the 
“no,”  which  decided  the  safety  of  bis  wife, 
an  expression  of  happiness  gleamed  across 
them,  and  he  cast  a  glance  of  unutterable 
tenderness  towards  the  author  of  his  ruin.” 

Meanwhile  she  had  sat  motionless,  not  a 
gesture  betrayed  anxiety. 

“I  declare,”  said  the  president,  “  that  the 
accused,  Lydie  Fougnies,  is  acquitted  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her.  Lydie  Fou¬ 
gnies,”  a  dead  pause,  “  you  may  descend.” 

And  Madame  Bocarme  did  descend,  and 
left  the  court,  attended  by  the  director  of 
the  prison. 

As  she  passed  out,  her  husband  cast  an¬ 
other  look  of  tenderness  upon  her,  "  his  eyes 
sought  hers,”  but  there  was  no  responsive 
glance  ;  she  never  even  turned  towards  him. 

He  had  been  humanely  placed  so  that  she 
should  not  pass  him  by  ! 

Then  he  was  condemned  to  die ! 

Comte  Bocarme  appealed,  but  King  Leo¬ 
pold  refused  to  listen  ;  the  unhappy  man’s 
position  was  aggravated  by  suspense,  caused 
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by  his  sovereign’s  absence  from  Belgium. 
His  majesty,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  visit¬ 
ing  bis  royal  niece  during  the  brilliant  and 
eventful  season  of  1851. 

It  was  said  that  an  extreme  repugnance  to 
execute  a  woman  had  led  to  the  acquittal  of 
Madame  Bocarme ;  but  her  husband,  know¬ 
ing  her  guilt,  clung  to  the  hope  of  some 
amelioration  of  his  own  punishment ;  besides, 
he  was  a  noble,  and  strong  interest  was  used 
in  bis  favor. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  pleaded,  the 
king  was  inflexible  ;  the  fate  of  the  Comtesse 
had  been  decided  by  the  law,  and  the  decree 
went  forth  that  the  Comte  was  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  both.  King  Leopold  signed  the 
death-warrant,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati, 
an  American  prelate,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Mons  when  the  document  arrived,  hastened 
to  the  prison  to  receive  the  “  penitent’s  con¬ 
fession.” 

Penitent !  alas  !  the  miserable  Comte  had 
received  the  fatal  news  with  rage  and  des¬ 
pair.  No  reply  to  his  appeal  arriving  for 
Rome  time,  he  bad  permitted  himself  to  rest 
on  hope,  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  intelligence, 
passed  many  hours  in  culm  repose.  On  the 
18th  of  September,  the  Procureur-du-Roi 
accompanied  the  director  of  the  prison  of 
Mons  to  the  Comte’s  ceil,  to  announce  the 
terrible  order  for  the  execution  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  The  prisoner  must  have  exhibited 
some  signs  of  a  violent  disposition  during 
bis  incarceration ;  for,  before  imparting  the 
fatal  news,  the  director  signed  to  the  keeper 
of  the  cell  to  invest  him  with  the  strait- 
waistcoat.  The  fearful  truth  struck  the 
wretched  man  at  once ;  he  burst  forth  with 
angry  remonstrances,  and  frenzied  protesta¬ 
tions  of  innocence,  crying  aloud  with  almost 
incoherent  vehemence,  “  It  was  not  I ! — it 
was  not  I ! — what  have  I  done  ? — oh,  what 
have  I  done  ?  No,  no  !  not  I ! — but — but — 
it  was — it  was  my  wife  !” 

And  then  he  dwell  upon  the  pardons  be¬ 
stowed  upon  many  cmninals  more  guilty 
than  he. 

In  this  hour  of  agony  and  dismay,  the 
calm  and  dignified  Abb4  Descamps,  robed  in 
his  canonicals,  entered  the  cell.  He  implor¬ 
ed  the  Comte  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  with  resignation,  and  succeeded  in 
leading  him  to  gentler  thoughts  ;  the  wretch¬ 
ed  creature  complained  bitterly,  however,  of 
the  neglect  of  his  friends.  His  mother  bad 
even  passed  through  Mons  on  her  way  to 
Milan  without  seeing  him,  while  his  wife  had 
been  living  at  tlie  Hotel  de  I’Aigle  d’Or; 
and  doubtless  some  busy  fiend  had  told  him 
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that,  on  the  day  after  her  liberation  and  his 
condemnation,  she  had  joined  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  file  of  the  patron  of  Mons,  St. 
Wandru !  But  he  had  seen  her  for  the  last 
time  when  she  had  passed  out  free  from  the 
judicial  court — free  in  body,  but  not  in  mind  ! 

Has  she  yet  bent  under  the  heavy  load  of 
guilt  with  which  she  has  cumbered  herself  ? 

During  that  dismal  day  Comte  Bocarmd 
“  confessed  ”  several  times  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati,  but  still  clung  to  the  notion  that 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  would  not 
be  carried  into  effect ;  at  times  his  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  recurred,  and  despite  his  respect,  or  ap¬ 
parent  respect  for  the  Bishop  and  Dean,  he 
would  glare  upon  the  priest  who  visited  him, 
with  a  scrowl  of  rage  and  defiance. 

He  must  have  had  some  woful  secrets  to 
unfold ;  for,  ere  he  made  his  confession  to 
the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  be  insisted  on  the 
Dean  of  Mons  keeping  the  jailers  apart  lest 
they  should  overhear  him. 

At  length  he  was  told  that  the  scaflbld 
had  been  prepared,  and  he  then  endeavored 
to  bribe  his  jailers  with  a  promise  of  thirty 
thousand  francs,  provided  they  would  assist 
him  to  escape.  Poor  wretch !  they  knew  he 
could  never  pay  them,  but  they  got  credit 
for  devotion  to  their  duty.* 

The  weary  hours  passed  on,  varied  by  re¬ 
criminations,  prayers,  bribes  and  tears ;  the 
Comte  scarcely  slept,  and  at  dawn  of  day 
rose  to  assist  at  the  mass  offered  up  by  the 
Bishop ;  he  partook  of  the  sacrament  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  attended  the  pri¬ 
son,  and  then  heard  low  mass. 

While  this  last  was  going  on,  a  lady  enter¬ 
ed  the  porch  of  the  chapel,  and  the  prisoner 
paused  in  his  devotions,  to  ask  if  the  lady 
was  his  wife.  ' 

Alas,  no !  Lydie  had  no  sympathy  for  her 
victim,  for  so  we  think  he  may  with  some 
justice  be  called. 

These  religious  ceremonies  over,  the  last 
scene  of  the  dark  drama  rose.  The  officers 
of  the  law  entered ;  the  Comte  shuddered, 
and  asked  for  a  moment’s  leisure.  He  then 
expressed  bis  regrets  for  his  past  vehemence. 


*  It  was  said,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  that  the  Comtesse  had  by  bribes  obtained 
many  luxuries  for  herself  while  in  jail,  a  good 
bed,  confectionery,  pastry,  and  wine.  These  had 
been  her  consolations  during  the  time  of  the  trial ; 
and  we  were  told  of  the  bitter  wrath  exhibited  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  jail  functionaries  when,  on 
calling  on  Madame  Bocarmd  at  Brussels,  she  was 
told  that  the  Comtesse  was  engaged,  and  could 
not  see  her.  I  forbear  to  add  all  that  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  us  of  this  scene. 
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and  submitted  quietly  to  the  operation  of 
the  “  condemned  toilet,”  frequently  implor¬ 
ing  his  assistants  to  see  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay. 

A  throng  lined  the  streets  of  the  old  city 
as  the  funeral  cortdge  proceeded  to  the 
Grande  Place,  the  principal  square  of  all 
Belgium  towns  :  *•  But,”  says  the  document 
from  which  I  take  this  account,  “to  the  credit 
of  the  Montois  be  it  spoken,  three-fourths  of 
the  spectators  were  strangers;  and  few  la¬ 
borers  laid  aside  the  work  of  the  day  to  gaze 
upon  the  disgusting  spectacle.” 

'fhe  miserable  Comte  had  earnestly  thank¬ 
ed  all  officials,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  mili¬ 
tary  ere  (juitting  the  prison  forever,  for  the 
kindness  he  hud  received  during  his  incarce¬ 
ration  ;  and  thus  having,  as  he  hoped,  made 
his  peace  with  God  and  man,  he  embraced 
the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  mounted  the  scaf¬ 
fold  with  a  steady  step  and  resolute  counte¬ 
nance,  and,  unsupported,  stood  for  an  instant 
to  take  one  parting  glance  upon  the  world  he 
was  leaving, — his  eye  passitvg  rapidly  from 
the  upturned  faces  before  him  to  the  glitter¬ 
ing  axe  which  hung  above. 

They  had  taken  off  his  tartan  dressing- 
gown  ;  and  his  bared  shoulders  bespoke  that 
the  hour  of  doom  had  come. 

It  was  a  bright  morning ;  not  a  sound 
stirred  the  air ;  the  faces  were  all  fixed  on 
one  point ;  the  cross  was  lifted  to  the  lips 
of  the  wretched  man;  the  Bishop  and  the 
Dean  prostrated  themselves,  and  prayed 
aloud  for  mercy ;  a  sharp  noise  broke  the 
death-like  silence  ;  the  multitude  uttered,  as 
with  one  voice,  a  cry  of  terror  ;  and  in  a 
deluge  of  blood  the  head  of  Comte  Bocarme 
fell  into  the  chasm  prepared  to  receive  it.* 
Then  the  >jrand  bourdon  clanged  out.* 

We  think  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  re¬ 
port  deeply  affecting  : — “  The  body  of  Comte 
Bocarme,  not  having  been  claimed  by  any  of 
his  family,  has  been  interred  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery.” 

So  perished  the  victim  of  an  evil  educa¬ 
tion,  and  an  ill-suited  marriage. 

Madame  Bocarme  had  the  grace  to  (^uit 
her  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  I’Aigle  d’Or 
in  the  Grande  Place,  before  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  her  husband.  From  Belgium 
she  retired  to  a  temporary  residence  on  the 

*  Th«  yrarui  bourdon  is  a  huge  bell  in  moat  of 
the  Flemish  belfries,  which  is  only  struck  on  par¬ 
ticular  occasions  ;  it  is  the  death-knell  of  criminals. 
The  moment  it  booms  through  the  town,  the  in¬ 
habitants  pause  in  their  walk  or  occupations,  and 
on  may  hear  voices  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
ouses  calling  to  each  other,  “  Le  grand  bourdon  F 
‘  tbs  great  belli  do  you  hear  the  great  belli’' 


Rhine,  and  after  passing  three  months  incog¬ 
nito,  reappeared  in  Brussels  in  a  jaunty  bon¬ 
net  and  daunting  ruffles ! 

There  is  something  fearfully  interesting  in 
watching  the  phases  through  which  the  mind 
of  such  a  woman  pa.sses  in  the  daily  walks  of 
life  ;  and  although  I  did  not  seek  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  meeting  Madame  Bocarme  during  our 
trjour  under  the  same  roof,  there  were  certain 
signs  and  evidences  of  her  humor  open  to 
all  the  occupants  of  our  mutual  abode. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  through  an 
open  door  ;  a  lamp  on  the  table  illuminated 
her  features,  and  she  was  smiling  on  her  boy, 
the  little  Gonzales,  a  manly  young  rebel, 
who  pinched  the  maids,  and  even  locked 
them  up  when  he  desired  to  escape  from 
their  control. 

She  had  a  taste  for  dowers,  and  filled  the 
landing-place  with  fuchsias,  and  roses,  helio¬ 
tropes,  and  geraniums ;  but  when  “  pos¬ 
sessed,”  as  we  used  to  term  it,  the  continued 
peal  of  her  bell,  her  shrill  angry  call  for  her 
maid,  and  her  mode  of  slamming  the  doors — 
that  everlasting  resource  and  safety-valve  for 
a  violent  woman — announced  her  mood  to 
her  neighbors. 

She  went  to  mass  daily,  attended  by  her 
maid,  and  took  an  airing  every  fine  afternoon 
in  an  open  carriage,  driven  by  Gilles.  The 
two  little  girls  would  sometimes  call  out, 
“  Gilles,  Gilles !”  from  the  open  windows, 
and  by  degrees  a  crowd  would  gather  round 
to  see  the  exit  of  the  notorious  Comtesse, 
whose  residence  in  Brussels  soon  became 
well  known, — a  fact  which  was  a  serious  an¬ 
noyance  to  me,  since  I  was  occasionally  mis¬ 
taken  for  her  ;  and  one  day,  if  report  spoke 
truth,  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  ! 

Madame  Bocarm6  evidently  exulted  in  the 
notoriety  she  bad  so  terribly  obtained ;  as¬ 
cended  the  steps  of  her  open  carriage  lei¬ 
surely,  with  an  insolent  stare  at  the  mob ;  and 
would  sometimes  send  for  cushions  or  shawls, 
as  though  she  desired  to  give  the  starers 
time  to  gaze,  and  then  drive  off  with  a  sneer. 

I  used  to  think  it  fearful  at  hush  of  mid¬ 
night  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Comtesse  re¬ 
peating  her  aves  and  litanies  aloud,  her 
maid  joining  in  from  time  to  time ;  this  over, 
the  waiting  woman  withdrew,  and  the  rush- 
light,  regularly  prepared,  told  of  dread,  of 
gloom,  and  loneliness  in  those  hours  when 
the  pulses  of  the  world  are  still. 

During  Madame  Bocarm^’s  absence  from 
Brussels  for  some  days,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  apartments,  which  my  landlady 
was  anxious  I  should  recommend  to  some 
new  occupant.  The  sitting-room  was  litter- 
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ed  with  working  and  writing  materials,*  the  |  after  these  preparations,  she  threw  open  the 


bed  remained  as  its  tenant  had  left  it ;  the 
pillow-case  was  richly  embroidered  with  the 
cipher,  L.  B.,  and  the  coronet  above ;  and  at 
the  side  of  the  bed  hung  a  little  shrine  with 
its  tiny  fountain  of  holy  water,  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  !  It  was  doubtless  before  this 
shrine  that  the  Comtesse  repeated  her  aves 
and  litanies,  which  sounded  so  distinctly 
through  the  house  at  midnight.  Her  rosary 
lay  near  her  looking-glass. 


doors  and  windows,  “in  order,”  as  she  told 
me,  “  that  the  house  might  be  exorcised  of 
the  evil  spirit.” 

A  strong  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the 
story  of  the  life  of  the  Comtesse  Bocarrae, 
the  leading  feature  of  whose  character,  from 
her  childhood,  was  ambition;  her  play-fel¬ 
lows,  in  ridicule  of  the  airs  she  assumed, 
nicknamed  her  “  the  little  duchess;”  and  on 
her  return  from  the  convent  of  St.  Andre,  at 


Reports  were  circulated  of  property  left  Tournay,  where  she  had*  been  educated,  she 


her  by  an  Englishman  who  had  died  at  Paris,  ] 
and  a  crowd  of  lawyers  one  day  filled  Mad-  ( 
ame  Bocarm6’s  drawing-room.  These  must  ] 
have  been  the  men  sent  for  to  arrange  the  ( 
mortage  affair,  of  which  Mons.  Baugnies 
complains,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  i 
the  tale  of  the  Englishman’s  will  was  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  intriguing  woman.  She  had 
even  then  a  lover  in  her  toils ;  and  her  con¬ 
duct  soon  became  so  insolent  and  reckless, 
that  had  she  not  resolved  on  quitting  the 
house,  we  must  have  done  so. 

She  hired  the  apartments  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  On  the 
morning  of  her  departure,  as  the  carriage 
drove  up,  the  throng  gathered  to  see  her 
issue  from  the  doorway.  As  she  came  out, 
she  cast  her  usual  look  of  defiance  around, 
and,  having  seated  herself  with  her  two  little 
girls,  sent  her  maid  back  for  something  which 
bad  probably  been  left  in  the  house  on  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  re-appearance  of  the  servant, 
some  words  were  whispered  to  her  by  Mad¬ 
ame  Bocarm^,  upon  which  the  maid,  address¬ 
ing  Gilles  in  French,  and  in  a  tone  that  all 
might  hear,  desired  him  “  not  to  hurry,  as 
Madame  would  be  happy  to  remain  as  long 
as  the  crowd  desired  to  stare  at  her.” 

“  Drive  on,  Gilles,”  exclaimed  the  land¬ 
lady,  a  demi-Italian,  with  a  flashing  eye ;  “if 
your  mistress  chooses  to  be  stoned,  I  don’t 
wish  my  windows  to  be  broken.” 

The  landlady  shut  the  door  in  haste,  and  | 
when  evening  fell,  made  the  following  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  sitting-room  vacated  by 
the  Comtesse. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  she  placed 
a  table;  on  this  she  laid  a  fair  linen  napkin, 
and  on  the  napkin  put  a  small  bronse  cruci¬ 
fix,  with  a  lighted  taper  on  either  side  of  it ; 

*  Madame  Bocarme  had  eaaajed  authorship,  and 
I  am  in  poweaaion  of  some  eztracta  from  her  novel, 
the  aeene  whereof  it  laid  in  England.  The  work 
was  entitled  The  Uutory  of  Mitt  Adeline  Htlney  ; 
but  the  epecimene  that  fell  bj  accident  into  mj 
hands  are  not  worthy  of  transcription ;  albiet  the 
aecretary  of  the  SoexM  det  Setmees  pronounced  “  a 
benevolent  judgment  upon  the  MSL*^ 


passed  her  time  in  reading  the  novels  of 
George  Sand,  and  other  authors  whose 
productions  suited  her  sensual  tastes  and  in¬ 
dolent  habits. 

Lydie  was  superstitious ;  she  dreamed  one 
night  that  she  was  a  comtesse,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  she  consulted  a  fortune-teller, 
who  showed  her  a  tall  fair  young  man,  of 
ancient  and  noble  family,  on  the  sea,  and 
homeward  bound. 

This  was  Comte  Hippolite  Visart  de  Bo¬ 
carme,  on  his  way  from  Java,  where  his 
father  had  long  lived  as  “  Inspecteur-Gene- 
ral,” — agent— on  the  Marquis  de  Chateler’s 
estate. 

The  unfortunate  Hippolite  was  born  at  sea 
in  a  hurricane ;  from  his  birth  he  was  feeble, 
and  the  privations  incidental  to  the  voyage 
produced  convulsions,  the  effects  of  which, 
by  the  showing  of  his  mother,  “  hung  upon 
him  through  life.”  The  sketch  given  by  the 
I  old  Comtesse  Bocarme  of  her  son  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  forms  a  melancholy  episode  in 
this  romance  of  real  life ;  it  tells  of  life  in 
exile — for,  through  pecuniary  difficulties,  his 
father  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  South 
America ;  of  days  passed  in  great  solitary 
forests  on  sporting  exhibitions  ;  of  fever  and 
ague  accruing  from  these  expeditions ;  of 
nights  spent  in  study,  and  of  his  rejection  of 
the  principles  of  religion ;  of  great  suffering 
and  almost  death,  from  successive  fits  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  poor  lady  had  tried  in  vain  to  unite 
her  son  to  some  virtuous  woman  ;  but  in  an 
ill-fated  moment  he  met  with  Lydie,  fixed  hia 
affections  on  her,  and  they  were  married. 
They  took  up  their  abode  at  the  ancient 
family  Chateau  de  Bitremont. 

Bilremont  was  a  princely  residence  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  fray  during  the  Brabantian  civil 
wars.  It  is  a  lonely  place,  moated,  and  with 
a  draw-bridge,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Bocar- 
me$  mre  vont  to  raite  when  credilor$  mre 
trouhlaome  ! 

Anne  RadcliSe  would  have  made  much  of 
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such  a  locality.  A  few  modern  rooms  were 
occupied  by  the  family  ;  the  more  ancient 
part  [is  cumbered  with  defaced  sculptures, 
faded  hangings,  rickety  cabinets,  and  crazy 
tables.  The  great  billiard-room  is  void,  but 
the  chapel  has  not  been  utterly  despoiled ; 
emblazoned  arms  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  richly  dight  in  lace  and 
silver,  stands  on  the  altar.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  can  tell  when  the  chapel  was  last  used. 

All  without  is  still  and  dreary  ;  swans  sail 
upon  the  green  bosom  of  the  stagnant  moat, 
but  plunge  below  the  waters  at  the  sound  of 
human  voices ;  at  night  the  nightingale  pours 
her  wail  through  the  deep  woods,  and  all  the 
day  long,  a  flock  of  black  pigeons  wheel 
round  and  round  the  towers  that  mark  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  building.  Its  distance 
from  any  public  thoroughfare  makes  the 
Chateau  Bitremont  a  truly  desolate  and 
silent  place.  To  complete  the  romance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  history  of  the  old  chateau,  it 
has  its  ghostly  legend,  which  tells  of  “  one 
of  the  lords  of  Bitremont,  who  came  back 


from  the  Holy  Land  with  his  head  under  his 
arm,  like  St.  Denis,  and  appeared  yearly  on 
All  Saints’  Eve,  in  an  insulated  pavilion  in 
the  grounds.” 

I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
Madame  Bocarm6,  but  I  own  “  the  rustle  of 
her  dress,”  made  me  shudder  :  I  never  could 
shake  off  the  idea  of  the  fratricide  stealing 
through  the  long  corridors  of  the  chateau  at 
midnight,  to  watch  the  foaming  decoction  in 
the  brazen  cauldron  1 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  family  motto  of 
the  Bocarm68  is,  “  I  protect  the  weak !” 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1851,  the  sale 
of  effects  took  place  at  the  chateau,  and 
great  was  the  surprise  of  the  persons  assem¬ 
bled  there,  to  see  Madame  Bocarm4  enter 
undismayed,  to  “  assist  at  the  auction,”  by 
bidding  for  all  the  best  articles  of  furniture  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  she  retired  to  rest 
in  her  old  apartments. 

And  now,  what  may  we  expect  to  hear 
of  her  next :  will  it  be  matrimony,  or  murder, 
or  both  ? 


Remarkable  Trial  in  Greece. — The  trial 
of  an  ecclesiastic  has  just  taken  place,  which 
has  created  a  great  sensation.  A  monk  of 
Andros,  a  certain  Theophilus  Cairis,  was  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  and  at  one  time  gene¬ 
rally  respected  ;  and  after  having  figured,  like 
many  other  priests,  in  the  Ore^  revolution, 
received  the  President  Capodistria  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  bis  duties  as  chief  of  the  state,  which 
won  him  great  admiration  both  for  his  cour¬ 
age  and  ehxjuence.  He  then  set  off  to  travel 
all  over  Europe,  collecting  money  to  establish  ’ 
a  college  in  his  native  island  of  Andros  ;  and 
on  bis  return  the  order  of  the  Saviour  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  for  his  zeal,  by  King  Otho, 
which  he  subsequently  declined,  dedicating 
himself  entirely  to  the  establishment  of  his 
school,  the  fame  of  which,  augmenting  every 
day,  soon  drew  an  immense  concourse  of  all 
classes  and  ages.  Soon,  however,  it  begun  to 
be  rumored  that  the  religious  principles 
taught  by  Cairis  were  far  from  orthodox ;  and 
the  holy  synod,  at  length,  taking  the  alarm, 
sent  for  the  monk,  to  submit  him  to  an  ex¬ 
amination,  and  finding  that  his  answers  were 
evadve,  he  was  required  to  sign  the  Nicene 
creed,  which  he  yefused  to  do.  This  roan 
who  thus  imposed  on  unsuspecting  persons 
by  bis  ecclesiastical  dress  was,  in  fact,  a  deist. 


and  made  the  school  the  propaganda  of  bis 
doctrines.  His  school  was  shut  up,  but  as 
he  still  continued  to  propagate  his  opinions, 
he  was  confined,  according  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  rule,  to  his  monastery.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  liberated,  on  condition  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  country  for  a  time.  He  then  went 
to  England,  and  published  a  philosophical 
work,  a  catechism,  and  a  book  of  prayer,  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  quite  set  aside, 
and  which,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  are 
I  written  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  ancient  Greece. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Greece,  where  he 
proceeded  to  disseminate  these  works,  either 
personally  or  through  some  few  disciples 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  making.  But  as 
this  came  under  the  penal  act,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  assize  court  at  Syria,  where, 
among  other  things,  he  declared  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  heavens  a  star  of  singular  bright¬ 
ness,  on  which  was  written  “  Worship  God, 
and  God  alone.”  'fhe  accusation  that  he 
taught  and  spread  a  religion  not  recognised 
by  the  state  having  been  proved,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  nine 
years  under  the  inspecUon  of  the  police  ;  and 
two  of  bis  adherents  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  to  half  this  sentence. 
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The  Muses,  it  was  once  alleged  by  Christo-  A  landsman,  somewhere  ob-serves  Mr. 
pher  North,  have  but  scantly  patronized  sea-  Tuckerman,  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
faring  verse  :  they  have  neglected  ship-  fondness  a  ship  may  inspire,  before  he  lis- 
building,  and  deserted  the  dockyard, — though  tens,  on  a  moonlight  night,  amid  the  lonely 
in  Homer’s  days  they  kept  a  private  yacht,  sea,  to  the  details  of  her  build  and  workings, 
of  which  he  was  captain.  “  But  their  at-  unfolded  by  a  complacent  tar.  Moonlight 
tempts  to  re-establish  anything  like  a  club,  and  midseas  are  much,  and  a  complacent  tar 
these  two  thousand  years  or  so,  have  raisera-  is  something  ;  but  we  “  calculate”  a  lands- 
bly  failed ;  and  they  have  never  quite  re-  man  can  get  some  conception  of  the  true-blue 
covered  their  nerves  since  the  loss  of  poor  enthusiasm  in  question,  and  even  become 
Falconer,  and  their  disappointment  at  the  in-  slightly  inoculated  with  it  in  his  own  terra 
gratitude  shown  to  Dibdin.”  And  Sir  Kit  firma  person,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Herman 
add8,that  though  they  do  indeed  nowand  then  Melville.  This  graphic  narrator  assures  us, 
talk  of  the  “  deep  blue  sea,”  and  occasional-  and  there  needs  no  additional  witness  to  make 
ly,  perhaps,  skim  over  it  like  sea-plovers,  yet  the  assurance  doubly  sure,  that  his  sea  adven- 
they  avoid  the  quarter-deck  and  all  its  dis-  tures  have  often  served,  when  spun  as  a  yarn, 
cipline,  and  decline  the  dedication  of  the  cat-  not  only  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  many  a 
o’-nine-tails,  in  spite  of  their  number.  night-watch,  but  to  excite  the  warmest  sym- 

By  them,  nevertheless,  must  have  been  pathies  of  his  shipmates.  Not  that  we  vouch 
inspired — in  fitful  and  irregular  afidatus —  for  the  fact  of  his  having  experienced  the 
some  of  the  prose-poetry  of  Herman  Melville’s  adventures  in  literal  truth,  or  even  of  being 
\  sea-romances.  Ocean  breezes  blow  from  the  pet  of  the  fo’castle  as  yarn-spinner  extra- 
his  tales  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cruises.  In-  ordinary.  But  we  do  recognize  in  him  and 
stead  of  landsman’s  gray  goose  quill,  he  seems  in  his  narratives  (the  earlier  ones,  at  least) 
to  have  plucked  a  quill  from  skimming  cur-  a  "capital”  fund  of  even  untold  "intciest,” 
lew,  or  to  have  snatched  it,  a  fearful  joy,  and  so  richly  veined  a  nugget  of  the  ben 
from  hovering  albatross,  if  not  from  the  wings  trovato  as  to  “  take  the  shine  out  of”  many 
of  the  wind  itself.  The  superstition  of  life  a  golden  vero.  Readers  there  are,  who, 
on  the  waves  has  no  abler  interpreter,  un-  having  been  enchanted  by  a  perusal  of 
equal  and  undisciplined  as  he  is — that  super-  "  Typee”  and  "  Omoo,”  have  turned  again 
stition  almost  inevitably  engendered  among  and  rent  the  author,  when  they  heard  a  sur- 
men  who  live,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  under  a  raise,  or  an  assertion,  that  his  tales  were  more 
solemn  sense  of  eternal  danger,  one  inch  only  or  less  imagination.  Others  there  are,  and 
of  plank  (often  worm-eaten)  between  them-  we  are  of  them,  whose  enjoyment  of  the  his- 
selves  and  the  grave  ;  and  who  see  for  ever  tory  was  little  affected  by  a  suspicion  of  the 

kind  during  perusal  (which  few  can  evade^, 
or  an  affirration  of  it  afterwards.  "  And  if 
a  little  more  romantic  than  truth  may  war¬ 
rant,  it  will  be  no  harm,”  is  Miles  Covcrdale’s 
morality,  when  projecting  a  chronicle  of  life 
at  Blithedale.  Miles  a  raison. 

Life  in  the  Marquesas  Islands ! — how  at¬ 
tractive  the  theme  in  capable  hands  !  And 
here  it  was  treated  by  a  man  "  out  of  the 
ordinary,”  who  bad  contrived,  as  Tennyson 
sings. 

To  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far 
away, 


one  wilderness  of  waters.  •  His  intimacy 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  wilder¬ 
ness,  almost  entitles  him  to  the  reversion  of 
the  mystic  "  blue  cloak”  of  Keats’s  subma¬ 
rine  graybeard,  in  which 

- every  ocean  form 

Was  woven  with  a  black  distinctness;  storm, 
And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 
Were  emblem’d  in  the  woof ;  with  every  shape 
'  That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps  ’twixt  cape  and 
cape.f 


*  Thomas  de  Quinoey. 
f  “Endymion,”  Book  III. 
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On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the 
day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and 
happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster, 
knots  of  Paradise, — 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom’d  bower,  hangs  the 
neavy-fruited  tree — 

Summer  isles  *  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple 
spheres  of  sea. 

“  The  Marquesas  !  what  strange  visions  of 
outlandish  things,”  exclaimsr  Tommo  himself, 
“  does  the  very  name  spirit  up !  Lovely 
houris — cannibal  banquets — groves  of  cocoa- 
nuts— coral  reefs — tattooed  chiefs,  and  bam¬ 
boo  temples ;  sunny  valleys  planted  with 
bread-fruit  trees — carved  canoea  dancing  on 
the  flashing  blue  waters — savage  woodlands 
guarded  by  horrible  idols — heathenish  rites 
and  human  sacrifices.”  And  then  the  zest 
with  which  Tommo  and  Toby,  having  desert¬ 
ed  the  ship,  plunge  into  the  midst  of  these 
oddly-assorted  charms — cutting  themselves 
a  path  through  cane-brakes — living  day  by 
day  on  a  stinted  table-spoonful  of  ‘  a  hash  of 
soaked  bread  and  bits  of  tobacco’ — shivering 
the  livelong  night  under  drenching  rain — 
traversing  a  fearful  series  of  dark  chasms, 
separated  by  sharp-crested  perpendicular 
ridges — leaping  from  precipice  above  to 
palm-tree  below — and  then  their  entrance 
into  the  Typee  valley,  and  introduction  to 
King  Mehevi,  and  initiation  into  Typee  man¬ 
ners,  and  willy-nilly  experience  of  Typee 
hospitality.  Memorable  is  the  portrait-gal¬ 
lery  of  the  natives ;  Mehevi,  towering  with 
royal  dignity  ,above  his  faithful  commons ; 
Marnoo,  that  all  influential  Polynesian  Apollo, 
whose  tattooing  was  the  best  specimen  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  that  region,  and  whose  elo¬ 
quence  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  anthropo- 
phagic  demos  ;  Marheyo,  paternal  and  warm¬ 
hearted  old  savage,  a  time- stricken  giant — 
and  his  wife,  Tinor,  genuine  busybody,  most 
notable  and  exacting  of  housewives,  but  no 
termagant  or  shrew  for  all  that;  and  their 
admirable  son,  Kory-Korj’ — his  face  tattooed 
with  such  a  host  of  pictured  birds  and  fishes, 
that  he  resembled  a  pictorial  museum  of 
natural  history,  or  an  illuminated  copy  of 
Goldsmith’s  "Animated  Nature” — and  whose 
devotion  to  the  stranger  no  time  could  wither 
nor  custom  stale.  And  poor  Fayaway, 
olive-cheeked  nymph,  with  sweet  blue  eyes 
of  placid  yet  unfathomable  depth,  a  child  of 
nature  with  easy  unstudied  graces,  breathing 
from  infancy  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
summer — whom,  deserted  by  the  roving  Tom¬ 
mo,  we  are  led  to  compare  (to  his  prejudice) 


with  F rederika  forsaken  by  Goethe — an  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  many-sided  Baron’s  life  which  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  regard  so  tolerantly  as 
Mr,  Carlyle. 

“  Omoo,”  the  Rover,  keeps  up  the  spirit  of 
"Typee”  in  a  new  form.  Nothing  can  be 
livelier  than  the  sketches  of  ship  and  ship’s 
company.  "  Brave  Little  Jule,  plump  Little 
Jule,"  a  very  witch  at  sailing,  despite  her 
crazy  rigging  and  rotten  bulwarks — blow 
high,  blow  low,  always  ready  for  the  breeze, 
and  making  you  forget  her  patched  sails  and 
blistered  hull  when  she  was  dashing  the 
waves  from  her  prow,  and  prancing,  and 
pawing  the  sea — flying  before  the  wind — 
rolling  now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  but  in  very 
playfulness — with  spars  erect,  looking  right 
up  into  the  wind’s  eye,  the  pride  of  her 
crew  ;  albeit  they  had  their  misgivings  that 
this  playful  craft,  like  some  vivacious  old 
mortal  all  at  once  sinking  into  a  decline, 
might,  some  dark  night,  spring  a  leak,  and 
carry  them  all  to  the  bottom.  The  Captain, 
or  “  Miss  Guy,” — essentially  a  cockney,  and 
no  more  meant  for  the  sea  than  a  hair¬ 
dresser.  The  bluff  mate,  John  Jermin,  with 
his  squinting  eye,  and  rakishly-twisted  nose, 
and  gray  ringleted  bullet  head,  and  generally 
pugnacious  looks,  but  with  a  heart  as  big  as 
a  bullock — obstreperous  in  his  cups,  and  al¬ 
ways  for  having  a  fight,  but  loved  as  a 
brother  by  the  very  men  he  flogged,  for 
his  irresistibly  good-natured  way  of  knocking 
them  down.  The  ship’s  carpenter,  “Chips,” 
ironically  styled  “  Beauty”  on  strict  Incus  a 
non  lucendo  principles — as  ugly  in  temper  as 
in  visage.  Bungs,  the  cooper,  a  man  after  a 
bar-keeper’s  own  heart;  who,  when  he  felt, 
as  he  8:ud,  “just  about  right,”  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  free  lurch  in  his  gait,  a  queer 
way  of  hitching  up  his  waistbands,  and  looking 
unnecessarily  steady  at  you  when  speaking. 
Bembo,  the  harpooner,  a  dark,  moody  savage 
— none  of  your  effeminate  barbarians,  but  a 
shaggy-browed,  glaring-eyed,  crisp-haired 
fellow,  under  whose  swart,  tattooed  skin  the 
muscles  worked  like  steel  rods.  Rope  Yam, 
or  Ropey,  the  poor  distraught  land-lubber — 
a  forlorn,  stunted,  hook-visaged  creature, 
erst  a  journeyman  baker  in  Holborn,  with  a 
soft  and  underdone  heart,  whom  a  kind  word 
made  a  fool  of.  And,  best  of  all.  Doctor 
Long  Ghost,  a  six-feet  tower  of  bones,  who 
quotes  Virgil,  talks  of  Hobbes  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  repeats  poetry  by  the  canto,  espe¬ 
cially  “  Hudibras ;”  and  who  sings  mellow 
old  songs,  in  a  voice  so  round  and  racy,  the 
real  juice  of  sound  ;  and  who  has  seen  the 
world  from  so  many  angles,  the  acute  of 
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civilization  and  the  obtuse  of  savagedom; 
and  who  is  as  inventive  as  he  is  incurable  in 
the  matter  of  practical  jokes — all  effervescent 
with  animal  spirits  and  tricksy  good-humor. 
Of  the  Tahiti  folks,  Captain  Bob  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  personage,  a  corpulent  giant,  of  three- 
alderman-power  in  gormandizing  feats,  and 
so  are  Po-po  and  his  family,  and  the  irreve¬ 
rently-ridiculed  court  of  Queen  Pomare.  It 
is  uncomfortable  to  be  assured  in  the  preface, 
that  “in  every  statement  connected  with 
missionary  operations,  a  strict  adherence  to 
facts  has,  of  course,  been  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served” — and  the  satirist’s  rather  flippant 
air  in  treating  this  subject  makes  his  protes¬ 
tation  not  unnecessary,  that  “nothing  but  an 
earnest  desire  for  truth  and  good  has  led  him 
to  touch  upon  it  at  all.”  Nevertheless,  there 
is  mournful  emphasis  in  these  revelations  of  | 
tnickonaree  progress — and  too  much  reason 
to  accept  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  as  correct, 
and  to  bewail  the  inapplicability  to  modern 
missionaries  in  general,  of  Wordsworth’s 
lines. 

Rich  conquest  waits  them : — the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high, 

These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare  words. 

And  calm  with  awe  of  God's  divinity. 

For  does  not  even  so  unexceptionable  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  orthodoxy  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
express  doubt  as  to  the  promise  of  Missions, 
in  relation  to  any  but  European  ethnology  ? 
aflirming,  indeed,*  that  bad  Christianity  ^en 
adapted  to  man  in  his  rude  and  primeval 
state,  it  would  have  been  revealed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  would  have  appeared  in 
the  age  of  Moses,  not  in  that  of  Caesar  ; — a 
dogmatic  assertion,  by  the  way,  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  somewhat  peremptory  baro¬ 
net,  and  not  very  harmonious,  either  in  let¬ 
ter  or  spirit,  with  the  broad  text  on  which 
world- wide  missionary  enterprise  is  founded, 
and  for  which  Sir  Archibald  must  surely 
have  an  ethnic  gloss  of  bis  own  private  inter¬ 
pretation  :  nopCu4cvrS(  fuidrirevifart  wavra  ra 
sSvri. 

But  to  Mr.  Melville.  And  in  a  new,  and 
not  improved  aspect.  Exit  Omoo ;  enter 
Mardi.  And  the  cry  is,  Heu !  quantum 
mutatue  ab  illo — 

Alas,  how  changed  from  him, 

This  vein  of  Ercles,  and  this  soul  of  whim — 

changed  enough  to  threaten  an  exeunt  onmes 
of  his  quondam  admirers.  The  first  part  of 

•  8e«  “  Aliions’a  History  of  Europe  ”  (New  Se- 
riesX  voL  L,  p.  74. 
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“  Mardi  ”  is  worthy  of  its  antecedents  ;  but 
too  soon  we  are  hurried  whither  we  would 
nut,  apd  subjected  to  the  caprices,  velut 
ceqri  somnia,  of  one  who,  of  malice  afore¬ 
thought, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  flnctibus  aprum — 

the  last  clause  signifying  that  he  bores  us 
with  his  “sea  of  troubles,”  and  provokes 
us  to  take  arms  against,  and  (if  possible)  by 
opposing,  end  them.  Yet  do  some  prefer 
his  new  shade  of  marine  blue,  and  exult  in 
this  his  “  sea-change  into  something  rich 
and  strange.”  And  the  author  of  “  Nile 
Notes  ”  defines  “  Mardi,”  as  a  whole,  to  be 
unrhymed  poetry,  rhythmical  and  measured 
— the  swell  of  its  sentences  having  a  low, 
lapping  cadence,  like  the  dip  of  the  sun- 
stilled,  Pacific  waves,  and  sometimes  the 
grave  music  of  Bacon’s  Essays  !  Thou  wert 
right,  O  Howadji,  to  add,  “Who  but  an 
American  could  have  written  them.”  Alas, 
Cis-Atlantic  criticism  compared  them  to 
Foote’s  “  What,  no  soap  ?  So  he  died,  and 
she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber,” 
— with  the  wedding  concomitants  of  the 
Picninnies  and  Great  Panjandrum  and  gun- 
powderheeled  terpsichorics — Foote  being, 
moreover,  preferred  to  Melville,  on  the  score 
of  superiority  in  sense,  diversion,  and  brevity. 
Nevertheless,  subsequent  productions  have 
proved  the  author  of  “  Mardi  ”  to  plume 
himself  on  his  craze,  and  love  to  have  it  so. 
And  what  will  he  do  in  the  end  thereof  ? 

In  tone  and  taste  “  Redburn  ”  was  an 
improvement  upon  “  Mardi,”  but  was  as  de¬ 
ficient  as  the  latter  was  overfraught  with 
romance  and  adventure.  Whether  fiction  or 
fact,  this  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Wellingborough  Redburn,*  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant’s  son,  as  sailor-boy  in  a  merchant-ves¬ 
sel,  is  even  prosy,  bald,  and  eventless ;  and 
would  be  dull  beyond  redemption,  as  a  story, 
were  not  the  author  gifted  with  a  scrutinizing 
gaze,  and  a  habit  of  taking  notes  as  well  as 
“  prenting  ”  them,  which  ensures  his  readers 
against  absolute  common-place.  It  is  true, 
he  more  than  once  plunges  into  episodic  ex¬ 
travaganzas — such  as  the  gambling-house 
frenzy  of  Harry  Bolton — but  these  are,  in 
effect,  the  dullest  of  all  his  moods  ;  and  tend 
to  produce,  what  surely  they  are  inspired 
by,  blue  devils.  Nor  is  he  over  chary  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  repulsive, — notwithstanding 
his  disclaimer,  “  Such  is  the  fastidiousness 

*  The  hero  himself  is  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  Per¬ 
ceval  Keene  and  Peter  Simple — the  keenness 
strangely  antedating  the  simplicity. 
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of  some  readers,  that,  many  times,  they 
must  lose  the  most  striking  incidents  in  a 
narrative  like  mine  for  not  only  some,  but 
most  readers,  are  too  Listidious  to  enjoy  such' 
scenes  as  that  of  the  starving,  dying  mother 
and  children  in  a  Liverpool  cellar,  and  that 
of  the  dead  mariner,  from  whose  lips  daVted 
out,  when  the  light  touched  them,  “  threads 
of  greenish  fire,  like  a  forked  tongue,”  till 
the  cadaverou-.;  face  was  “  crawled  over  by 
a  swarm  of  worin-like  dames  '* — a  hideous 
picture,  as  deserving  of  a  letter  of  remon¬ 
strance  on  aoithetic  grounds,  as  Mr.  Dickens’ 
spontiineous  combustion  case  (Ktook)  on 
physical.!  Apart  from  these  exceptions, 
the  experiences  of  lledburn  during  his  “first 
voyage  ”  are  singularly  free  from  excite¬ 
ment,  and  even  incident.  We  have  one  or 
two  “  marine  views  ”  happily  done,  though 
not  in  the  artist’s  very  happiest  style.  The 
picture  of  a  wreck  may  be  referred  to — that 
of  a  dismantled,  water  logged  schooner,  that 
had  been  drifting  about  for  weeks;  her  bul¬ 
warks  all  but  gone — the  bare  stanchions,  or 
posts,  left  stiinding  here  and  there,  splitting 
in  two  the  waves  which  broke  clear  over  the 
deck — her  open  main-hatchway  yawning  in¬ 
to  view  every  time  she  rolled  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  submerged  again,  with  a 
rushing,  gurgling  sound  of  many  waters; 
the  relic  of  a  jacket  nailed  atop  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  mainmast,  for  a  signal ;  and,  sad,  stern 
sight — most  strange  and  most  unnatural — 
“  three  dark,  green,  grassy  objects,”  lashed, 
and  leaning  over  sideways  against  the  taffrail 
— slowly  swaying  with  every  roll,  but  other¬ 
wise  motionless !  There  is  a  spirited  sketch, 
too,  of  the  sailor-boy’s  first  ascent  to  “  loosv 
the  main-skysail  ” — not  daring  to  look  down, 
hut  keeping  his  eyes  glued  to  the  shrouds — 
panting  and  breathing  hard  before  he  is  half¬ 
way  up — reaching  the  “Jacob’s  ladder,” 
and  at  last,  to  bis  ow  n  amazement,  finding 
himself  hanging  on  the  skysail  yaid,  holding 
on  might  and  main  to  the  mast,  and  curling 
his  feet  round  the  rigging,  as  if  they  were 
another  pair  of  hands ;  thence  gazing  at 
length,  mute  and  awe-stricken,  on  the  dark 
midnight  sea  beneath,  which  looks  like  a 
great,  black  gulf,  hemmed  in  all  round  by 
beetling  black  cliffs — '.he  ship  below,  seem¬ 
ing  like  a  long,  narrow  plank  in  the  water — 
the  boy  above,  seeming  in  utter  loneliness  to 
tread  the  swart  night  clouds,  and  every 
second  expecting  to  find  himself  falling — 
— falling — falling,  as  he  used  to  feel  when 


*  “Redbum,”  vol.  il,  ch.  27. 
f  See  G.  H.  Lewes’s  Two  Letters. 
VOL.  XXX.  NO.  L 


the  nightmare  was  on  him.  Redbum  man¬ 
aged  his  first  ascent  deftly,  and  describes  it 
admirably.  Sir  Nathaniel,  indeed,  never  haa 
been  sedentary  Jia  vuxro;  on  a  main  skysail ; 
but  he  is  pretty  sure,  from  these  presents, 
that  Mr.  Melville  htu.  Eiqually  sure,  in  bis 
own  case,  is  Sir  N.,  that  hud  he  attained 
that  giddy  eminence,  not  only  should  he 
have  expected  to  find  himself  falling — falling 
— falling,  but  would  have  found  himself,  or 
been  found,  fallen  ;  which  Redburn  was  not. 
Gallant  boy — clear-headed,  light-hearted, 
fast-handed,  nimble- footed  ! — he  deserved  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  tree,  and,  having  reach¬ 
ed,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  peril,  like  blossom 
that  hangs  on  the  bough  :  and  that  in  time 
he  did  come  to  enjoy  it  we  find  from  his 
record  of  the  wild  delirium  there,ia  about  it 
— the  fine  rushing  of  the  blood  about  the 
heart— the  glad  thrilling  and  throbbing  of 
the  whole  system,  to  find  yourself  tossed 
up  at  every  pitch  into  th'e  clouds  of  a 
stormy  sky,  and  hovering  like  a  judgment 
angel  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  both 
hands  free,  with  one  foot  in  the  rigging,  and 
one  somewhere  behind  you  in  the  air. 

The  crew,  again,  are  sketched  by  a  true 
draughtsman — though  one  misses  the  breadth 
and  finish  of  his  corresponding  descriptions 
in  “  Omoo.”  There  is  Captain  Riga,  all  soft- 
sawed  ashore,  all  vinegar  and  mustard  at 
{  sea — a  gay  Lothario  of  all  inexperienced, 

:  sea-going  youths,  from  the  capital  or  the 
country — who  condoles  and  sympathizes  with 
them  in  dock,  but  whom  they  will  not  know 
again  when  he  gets  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
mounts  his  cast-off  clothes,  and  adjusts  bis 
diameter  to  the  shabbiness  of  his  coat,  and 
holds  the  perplexed  lads  a  little  better  than 
his  boots,  and  will  no  more  think  of  address¬ 
ing  them  than  of  invoking  wooden  Donald, 
the  figure-head  at  the  ship’s  bows.  There 
is  Jackson — a  meagre,  consumptive,  over¬ 
bearing  bully — squinting,  broken-nosed,  rheu¬ 
matic — the  weakest  Ixvdy  and  strongest  will 
on  board — “  one  glance  of  whose  squinting 
eye  was  .-is  good  as  a  knock-down,  for  it  was 
the  most  subtle,  deep,  infernal-looking  eye 
ever  lodged  in  a  human  head,”  and  must 
have  once  belonged  to  a  wolf,  or  starved 
tiger, — no  oculist  could  ever  “  turn  out  a 
glass  eye  half  so  cold,  and  snaky,  and 
deadly” — fit  symbol  of  a  man  who,  “  though 
he  could  not  read  a  word,  was  spontaneous¬ 
ly  an  atheist,”  and  who,  during  the  long 
night-watches,  would  enter  into  arguments 
to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  or  loved,  or  worth  living  for,  but 
everything  to  be  hated,  in  the  wide  world: 
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ia  short,  “a  Cain  afloat;  branded  on  his  yel¬ 
low  brow  with  some  inscrutable  curse ;  and 
going  about  corrupting  and  searing  every 
heart  that  beat  near  him.”  There  is  Jack 
Blunt,  the  “  Irish  Cockney,”  with  his  round 
face  like  a  walrus,  and  his  stumpy  figure  like 
a  porpoise  standing  on  end — full  of  dreams 
and  marine  romance — singing  songs  about 
susceptible  mermaids — and  holding  fast  a 
comfortable  creed  that  all  sailors  are  saved, 
having  plenty  of  squalls  here  below,  but  fair 
weather  aloft.  There  is  Larry,  the  whaleman, 
or  “  blubber-boiler,”  ever  extolling  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  free  and  easy  Indian  Ocean, 
and  deprecating  civilized  life,  or,  as  he  styles 
it,  “snivelizalion,”  which  has  “spiled  him 
complete,  when  he  might  have  been  a  great 
man  in  Madagasky.”  There  is  Dutch  Max, 
stolid  and  seemingly  respectable,  but  a  sys¬ 
tematic  bi-(if  not  poly-)gamist.  And  there 
is  the  black  cook,  serious,  metaphysical, 
“  and  given  to  thlk  about  original  sin” — sit¬ 
ting  all  Sunday  morning  over  boiling  his  pots, 
and  reading  grease-spotted  good  books ;  yet 
tempted  to  use  some  bad  language  occasional¬ 
ly,  when  the  sea  dashes  into  his  stove,  of  cold, 
wet,  stormy  mornings.  And,  to  conclude, 
there  is  the  steward,  a  dandy  mulatto, 
yclept  Lavender;  formerly  a  barber  in  West- 
Bro^way,and  still  redolent  of  Cologne  water 
and  relics  of  his  stock-in-trade  there — a  sen¬ 
timental  darky,  fond  of  reading  “  Charlotte 
Temple,”  and  carrying  a  lock  of  frizzled 
hair  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  he  vol¬ 
unteers  to  show  you,  with  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes.  Mr.  Melville  is  perfectly  au  fait  in 
nautical  characterization  of  this  kind,  and  as 
thoroughly  vapid  when  essaying  revelations  of 
English  aristocratic  life,  and  rhapsodies  about 
Italian  organ-boys,  whose  broken  English  re¬ 
sembles  a  mixture  of  “  the  potent  wine  of 
Oporto  with  some  delicious  syrup,”  and  who 
discourse  transcendently  and  ravishingly  about 
their  mission,  and  impel  the  author  to  affirm 
that  a  Jew’s-harp  hath  power  to  awaken  all 
the  fairies  in  our  soul,  and  make  them  dance 
there,  “  as  on  a  moonlit  sward  of  violets ;” 
and  that  there  is  no  humblest  thing  with 
music  in  it,  not  a  fife,  not  a  negro-fiddle,  that 
is  not  to  be  reverenced*  as  much  as  the 
grandest  organ  that  ever  rolled  its  flood-tide 
of  harmony  down  a  cathedral  nave  !  What 
will  Mr.  Melville  think  of  our  taste,  when 
we  own  to  a  delight  in  the  cathedral  organ, 
but  also  to  an  incurable  irreverence  towards 
street  organ,  vagrant  fiddle,  and  perambula- 


*  No  parallel  passage  is  that  fine  saying  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  “  Religio  Medici,”  ii.,  9. 
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tory  fife  ? — against  which  we  have  a  habit  of 
shutting  the  window,  and  retiring  to  a  back 
room.  That  we  are  moved  by  their  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  we  allow  ;  but  it  is  to  a  wish 
that  they  would  “  move  on,”  and  sometimes 
to  a  mental  invocation  of  the  police.  Whence, 
possibly,  Mr.  Melville  will  infer,  on  Shaks- 
pearian  authority,  that  we  are  met  only  for 

*  Treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

and  will  demand,  quoad  our  critical  taste. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Next  came  “  White  Jacket ;  or,  the  World 
in  a  Man-of-War.”  The  hero’s  soubriquet  is 
derived  from  his — shirt,  or  “  while  duck 
frock,”  his  only  wrap-rascal — a  garment 
patched  with  old  socks  and  old  trouser-legs, 
bedarned  and  bequilted  till  stiff  as  King 
James’s  cotton-stuffed  and  dagger-proof 
doublet — provided,  moreover,  with  a  great 
variety  of  pockets,  pantries,  clothes-presses, 
and  cupboards,  and  “  several  unseen  recesses 
behind  the  arras,” — insomuch,  exclaims  the 
proud,  glad  owner,  “  that  my  jacket,  like  an 
old  castle,  was  full  of  winding  stairs,  and 
mysterious  closets,  crypts,  and  cabinets ; 
and  like  a  confidential  writing  desk,  abound¬ 
ed  in  snug  little  out-of-the-way  lairs  and 
hiding-places,  for  the  storeage  of  valuables.” 
The  adventures  of  the  adventurous  proprietor 
of  this  encyclopaedic  togo,  this  cheap  maga¬ 
zine  of  a  coat,  are  detailed  with  that  eager 
vivacity,  and  sometimes  that  unlicensed  ex¬ 
travagance,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
scribe.  Some  of  the  sea- pictures  are  worthy 
of  his  highest  mood — when  a  fine  imagina¬ 
tion  over-rides  and  represses  the  chaos  of  a 
wanton  fancy.  Give  him  to  describe  a  storm 
on  the  wide  waters — the  gallant  ship  labor¬ 
ing  for  life  and  against  hope — the  gigantic 
masts  snapping  almost  under  the  strain  of 
the  top  sails — the  ship’s  bell  dismally  tolling, 
and  this  at  murk  midnight — the  rampant  bil¬ 
lows  curling  their  crests  in  triumph — the  gale 
flattening  the  mariners  against  the  rigging  as 
they  toil  upwards,  while  a  hurricane  of  slant¬ 
ing  sleet  and  hail  pelts  them  in  savage  wrath : 
and  he  will  thrill  us  quiet  landsmen  who 
dwell  at  home  at  ease. 

For  so  successful  a  trader  in  “  marine 
stores”  as  Mr.  Melville,  “  The  Whale”  seemed 
a  speculation  every  way  big  with  promise. 
From  such  a  master  of  his  harpoon  might 
have  been  expected  a  prodigious  hit.  There 
was  about  blubber  and  spermaceti  something 
unctuously  suggestive,  with  him  for  whale¬ 
man.  And  his  three  volumes  entitled  “  The 
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Whale”  undoubtedly  contain  much  vigorous 
description,  much  wild  power,  many  striking 
details.  But  the  effect  is  distressingly  mar¬ 
red  throughout  by  an  extravagant  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  style  is  maniacal — mad 
as  a  March  hare — mowing,  gibbeting, 
screaming,  like  an  incurable  Bedlamite, 
reckless  of  keeper  or  straight-waistcoat. 
Now  it  vaults  on  stilts,  and  performs  Born- 
haslet  Furioso  with  contortions  of  figure,  and 
straining  strides,  and  swashbuckler  fustian, 
far  beyond  Pistol  in  that  Ancient’s  happiest 
mood.  Now  it  is  seized  with  spasms,  acute 
and  convulsive  enough  to  excite  bewilder¬ 
ment  in  all  beholders.  When  he  pleases, 
Mr.  Melville  can  be  so  lucid,  straightforward, 
hearty,  and  unaffected,  and  displays  so  unmis¬ 
takable  a  shrewdness,  and  satirical  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
he  can  have  indited  the  rhodomontade  to 
which  we  allude.  Surely  the  man  is  a  Dop- 
pelganger — a  dual  number  incarnate  (singu¬ 
lar  though  he  be,  in  and  out  of  all  con¬ 
science)  : — surely  he  is  two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one,  but  retaining  their  respective 
idiosyncrasies — the  one  sensible,  sagacious, 
observant,  graphic,  and  producing  admirable 
matter — the  other  maundering,  drivelling, 
suject  to  paroxysms,  cramps,  and  total  col¬ 
lapse,  and  penning  exceeding  many  pages  of 
unaccountable  “  bosh.”  So  that  in  tackling 
every  new  chapter,  one  is  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  it  beforehand,  “  Under  which  king,  Be- 
zonian  ?” — the  sane  or  the  insane  ;  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legitimate,  or  the  absolute  and 
usurping?  Writing  of  Leviathan,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Unconsciously  my  chirography  ex¬ 
pands  into  placard  capitals.  Give  me  a  con¬ 
dor’s  quill !”  Give  me  Vesuvius’  crater  for 
an  inkstand!  Friends,  hold  my  arms!” 
Oh  that  his  friends  had  obeyed  that  summons ! 
They  might  have  saved  society  from  a  huge 
dose  of  hyperbolical  slang,  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentalism,  and  tragi-comic  bubble  and 
squeak. 

His  Yankeeisms  are  plentiful  as  blackber¬ 
ries.  “  I  am  tormented,”  quoth  he,  “  with 
an  everlasting  itch  for  things  remote.”  Re¬ 
mote,  too  frequently,  from  good  taste,  good 
manners,  and  good  sense.  We  need  not 
pause  at  such  expressions  as  “  looking  a  sort 
of  diabolically  funny  — “  beefsteaks  done 
rare  — “  a  speechlessly  (^uick  chaotic  bund¬ 
ling  of  a  man  into  eternity  ,  ’ — ”  bidding  adieu 
to  circumspect  life,  to  exist  only  in  a  deliri¬ 
ous  throb.’*  But  why  wax  fast  and  furious 
in  a  thousand  such  paragraphs  as  these  ; — 
“  In  landlessness  alone  resides  the  highest 
truth,  indefinite  as  the  Almighty.  .  .  .  Take 


heart,  take  heart,  0  Bulkington  !  Bear  thee 
grimly,  demi-god !  Up  from  the  spray  of 
thy  ocean-perishing — straight  up,  leaps  thy 
apotheosis  !” — “  Thou  [«ci7.  Spirit  of  Equali¬ 
ty]  great  God !  who  didst  not  refuse  to  the 
swart  convict,  Bunyan,  the  pale,  poetic 
pearl ;  Thou  who  didst  clothe  with  doubly 
hammered  leaves  of  finest  gold  the  stumped 
and  paupered  arm  of  old  Cervantes  ;  Thou 
who  didst  pick  up  Andrew  Jackson  from  the 
pebbles;  who  didst  hurl  him  upon  a  war- 
horse  ;  who  didst  thunder  him  higher  than  a 
throne !” — "  If  such  a  furious  trope  may 
stand,  his  [Capt.  Ahab’s]  special  lunacy 
stormed  his  genial  sanity,  and  carried  it,  and 
turned  all  its  concentrated  cannon  upon  its 
own  mad  mark ....  then  it  was,  that  his 
tom  body  and  g<isbed  soul  bled  into  one 
another ;  and  so  interfusing  made  him  mad.” 
— “  And  the  miser-merman,  Wisdon,  revealed 
[to  a  diving  negro]  his  hoarded  heaps ;  and 
among  the  j'oyous,  heartless,  ever-juvenile 
eternities,  Pip  saw  the  multitudinous,  God- 
omnipresent,  coral  insects,  that  out  of  the 
firmament  of  waters  heaved  the  colossal  orbs, 
lie  saw  God’s  foot  upon  the  treadle  of  the 
loom,  and  spoke  it ;  and  therefore  his  ship¬ 
mates  called  him  mad.” 

The  story  itself  is  a  strange,  wild,  furi- 
bund  thing — about  Captain  Ahab’s  vow  of 
revenge  against  one  Moby  Dick.  And  who 
is  Moby  Dick  ?  A  fellow  of  a  whale,  who 
has  made  free  with  the  captain’s  leg  ;  so 
that  the  captain  now  stumps  on  ivory,  and 
goes  circumnavigating  the  globe  in  quest  of 
the  old  oiTender,  and  raves  by  the  hour  in  a 
lingo  borrowed  from  Rabelais,  Carlyle,  Em¬ 
erson,  newspapers  transcendental  and  trans¬ 
atlantic,  and  the  magnificent  poems  of  our 
Christmas  pantomimes.  Captain  Ahab  is  in¬ 
troduced  with  prodigious  efforts  at  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  is  really  no  lack  of  rude 
power  and  character  about  his  presentment 
— spoiled,  however,  by  the  Cambyses’  vein 
in  which  he  dissipates  his  vigor,  llis  por¬ 
trait  is  striking — looking  “  like  a  man  cut 
away  from  the  stake,  when  the  fire  has  over- 
runningly  wasted  all  the  limbs  without  con¬ 
suming  them,  or  taking  away  one  particle 
from  their  compacted  aged  robustness” — a 
man  with  a  brow  gaunt  and  ribbed,  like  the 
black  sand  beach  after  some  stormy  tide  has 
been  gnawing  it,  without  bejpg  able  to  drag 
the  firm  thing  from  its  place.  Ever  since 
his  fell  encounter  with  Moby  Dick,  this  im¬ 
passioned  veteran  has  cherished  a  wild  vin¬ 
dictiveness  against  the  whale,  frantically 
identifying  with  him  not  only  all  his  bodily 
I  woes,  but  all  his  feelings  of  exasperation — 
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80  that  the  White  Whale  swims  before  him 
“  as  the  monomaniac  incarnation  of  all  those 
malicious  agencies  which  some  deep  men  feel 
eating  in  them,  till  they  are  left  living  ou 
with  half  a  heart  and  half  a  lung.”  The 
amiable  cannibal  Queequeg  occasions  some 
stirring  and  some  humorous  scenes,  and  is 
probably  the  most  reasonable  and  cultivated 
creature  of  the  ship’s  company.  Starbuck 
and  Stubb  are  both  tiresome,  in  different 
ways.  The  book  is  rich  with  facts  connected 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  whale,  and 
the  whole  art  and  process  of  whaling;  and 
with  spirited  descriptions  of  that  process, 
which  betray  an  intense  straining  at  effect. 
The  climax  of  th“  three  days’  chase  after 
Mobj^  Dick  is  highly  wrought  and  sternly 
exciting — but  the  catastrophe,  in  its  whirl  of 
waters  and  fancies,  resembles  one  of  Tur- 
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ner’s  later  nebulous  transgressions  in  gam¬ 
boge. 

Speaking  of  the  passengers  on  board  Red- 
burn’s  ship  Highlander,  Mr.  Melville  signifi¬ 
cantly  and  curtly  observes,  “  As  for  the  la¬ 
dles,  I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  them  ; 
for  ladies  are  like  creeds;  if  you  cannot  speak 
well  of  them,  say  nothing.”  He  will  pardon 
us  for  including  in  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
classification  of  forms  of  beauty  and  forms 
of  faith,  his  own,  last,  and  worst  production, 
“Pierre;  or,  the  Ambiguities.” 

O  author  of  “  Typee”  and  “  Omoo,”  we 
admire  so  cordially  the  proven  capacity  of 
your  pen,  that  we  entreat  you  to  doff  the 
“  non-natural  sense”  of  your  late  lucubra¬ 
tions — to  put  off  your  worser  self — and  to 
do  your  better,  real  .self,  that  justice  which 
its  “  potentiality”  deserves. 


Translated  from  the  Revne  des  dense  Hondes. 

AMPERE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  journey  from  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  made  m  half  a  day,  partly  by  railroad 
and  partly  by  steamboat.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  travel.  The  extent  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  Union  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
all  others  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  time  nearly  27,000  miles  of 
railway  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
globe,  which  laid  in  a  stnught  line  would  ex¬ 
tend  around  the  earth.  Of  this  whole  extent 
of  railway,  the  United  States  has  about 
12,000  miles,  twice  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
five  limes  that  of  France.  This  extent  has 
doubled  in  four  years.  The  traveller.  Sir 
Basil  Hall,  affirmed  in  1825,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  construct  railroads  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  because  of  the  great  distances.  In 
France,  about  the  same  time,  some  doubted 
the  applicability  of  steam  to  those  ways  of 
communication^which  were  at  first  made  for 
the  transportation  of  coal,  and  upon  which 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses  have  been  replaced 
by  cars  running  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an 
hour.  It  may  be  that  similar  triumphs 
are  reserved  to  electro-magnetism,  which 
some  are  now  attempting  to  substitute  for  I 


steam.  Meanwhile,  the  electric  telegraph  is 
making  a  wonderful  use  of  this  newly  dis¬ 
covered  power.  There  are  now  in  the  United 
States  15,000  miles  of  telegraphic  wires. 

1  found  my  travelling  companions  very 
social  and  agreeable.  As  1  have  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  partiality  in  this  respect,  I  quote  the 
words  of  an  English  traveller  desirous  of 
demonstrating  the  advantages  which  Canada 
possesses  in  consequence  of  its  union  with 
the  mother  country,  and  cbmplacently  con¬ 
trasts  its  prosperity  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  traveller  certainly  cannot  be 
suspected  of  partiality  in  their  favor.  “  A 
well-bred  American,”  says  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
“  ever  manifests  the  greatest  kindness  and 
cordiality  to  a  stranger,  upon  the  least  recom¬ 
mendation  and  even  without  recommendation, 
in  the  chance  meetings  of  hotel  life  or  in  travel¬ 
ling.  I  have  always  found  every  one  disposed 
to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  eagerly  embra¬ 
cing  every  opportunity  of  performing  acts  of 
courtesy  and  politeness.”  How  shall  we  re¬ 
concile  this  testimony  with  the  accusations 
of  so  many  other  travellers  against  the  good 
manners  of  the  Americans  ?  This  difference, 
think,  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes  : 
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Mr.  Tremenheere  has  fewer  prejudices  against 
this  country  than  many  of  his  countrymen, 
and  has  travelled  there  mor*;  recently. 

I  expected  to  find  Philadelphia  entirely 
different  from  New  York.  I  had  anticipated 
a  quiet  city,  with  .a  Quaker  air;  but  the  uni¬ 
form  activity  of  the  Americans  gives  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  appearance  to  all  the  great  centres 
of  population.  Philadelphia  is  no  longer  the 
city  of  Penn.  The  Quakers  ceased  to  be 
dominant  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  city,  however,  liave  a 
more  quiet  and  more  ancient  aspect  than 
New  York.  There  is  no  street  so  command¬ 
ing  as  Broadway  ;  in  no  part  is  there  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  so  great  activity,  still  it  prevails 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  principal  streets. 
Philadelphia  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and 
New  York  a  commercial  city  ;  they  are  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Liverpool. 

For  a  long  time  Philadelphia  had  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  New  York  ;  but  the  day  that 
Jackson  vetoed  the  United  States  Bank  was 
fatal  to  its  prosperity.  The  commercial  su¬ 
periority  of  New  York  is  established  by  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  pours  into  its  markets  the 
rich  products  of  the  West,  in  addition  to  the 
various  railroads  which  are  in  operation. 
Philadelphia  is  projecting  and  preparing 
greater  facilities  of  communication  with  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  establishing  a  line  of 
trans-atlantic  steamers,  which  will  turn  the 
tide  of  European  emigration  to  its  advantage. 
This  emulation  is  ardent.  The  superiority  of 
New  York  is  the  night-mare  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians,  who  are  reluctant  to  concede  that  it 
is  the  first  city  in  the  Union,  and  doubt  the 
results  of  the  last  censu.s,  which  gives  to  the 
rival  city  a  greater  population  than  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy  on  my 
arrival.  In  the  public  gardens  I  saw  gray 
squirrels  sporting  upon  the  dark  branches  of 
the  naked  trees.  I  perceived  that  there  had 
been  built  for  them  little  houses  among  the 
branches.  There  is  in  this  benevolence  to  ani¬ 
mals  something  which  recalls  Penn.  These 
poor  squirrels  have  not  always  been  so  well 
treated  ;  as  they  were  destructive  to  the  grain, 
a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads  during  the 
last  century.  The  government  expended 
8,000  pounds  for  their  extermination. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  theatre  the  first  day  of 
my  arrival  in  a  city,  and  while  listening  to 
the  actors,  I  observe  the  people ;  besides,  it  is 
a  rest.  After  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  endure  that  other  fatigue 
which  conversation  in  a  foreign  language  with 
strangers  produces.  They  were  playing  at 


the  Philadelphia  theatre  the  translation  of 
the  Tyrant  of  Padua,  by  Victor  Hugo.  A 
remnant  of  Quaker  prudery,  not  allowing 
them  to  give  the  heroine  the  name  of  cour¬ 
tezan,  she  was  styled  upon  the  placard  as  an 
actress,  which  destroys  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  play,  and  shows  at  the  same  lime  that 
the  condition  of  the  theatre  here  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  something  profane.  The  actress  repre¬ 
senting  Tisbe  was  neither  Mile.  Rachel  nor 
Mme.  Dorval ;  her  acting  appeared  to  me 
violent  and  immodest.  All  the  modesty  was 
expended  upon  the  placard.  The  theatre 
closed  with  a  scene  in  which  I  thought  I 
perceived  some  traits  of  American  character, 
especiiilly  in  the  part  enacted  by  a  servant, 
who  performed  only  with  his  head,  saying  to 
his  master:  “Why  will  you  wiife  upon  this 
table  rather  than  upon  that?”  I  only  fear 
lest  this  little  comedy,  which  seems  to  me  so 
American,  should  be  a  translation  of  some 
French  ballad. 

If  Boston  was  witness  to  the  first  contests 
for  independence,  it  was  at  Philadelphia  that 
the  first  Congress  assembled,  one  year  before 
the  armed  struggle  commenced,  that  Con¬ 
gress  of  which  Lord  Chatham  said  :  “  With 
whatever  admiration  the  free  States  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  in.'ipire  me,  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
for  solidity  of  reasoning,  penetration  of  mind, 
wisdom  of  conduct,  the  American  assembly 
yields  to  none  within  the  memory  of  man 
that  Congress,  in  which  Christopher  Gads¬ 
den  answered,  Roman-like,  those  whoexpress- 
ed  the  fear  that  the  English  could  easily 
destroy  all  the  maritime  cities  of  North 
America :  “  Mr.  President,  our  maritime 

cities  are  made  of  wood  and  bricks.  If  they 
are  destroyed,  we  have  clay  and  forests  to 
rebuild  them  ;  but  if  the  liberties  of  ourcoun-  . 
try  are  destroyed,  where  shall  we  find  mate¬ 
rials  to  repair  them  ?”  The  second  Con¬ 
gress  which  chose  Washington  as  Comman¬ 
der-in  Chief,  and  proclaimed  independence, 
also  convened  at  Philadelphia.  There  may 
still  be  found  the  hall  in  which  this  deejara- 
tion  was  made,  and  the  original  manuxeript 
of  this  glorious  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
founders  of  American  liberty.  It  was  here 
that  John  Adams,  a  northern  man,  chivalrous¬ 
ly  proposed  Washington,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
Supreme  command. 

In  th«^)lace  which  recalls  so  great  an  event, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  glapce  at  the  causes 
which  led  to  it.  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
English  colonies  of  America  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  revolution.  It  was  a  separation. 
Each  colony,  in  becoming  independent,  was 
a  republic  in  almost  every  thing  but  in  name. 
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It  had  a  governor  and  two  assemblies  ;  it  still  America  by  the  colonists  of  New  England, 
had  a  governor  and  two  assemblies,  and  con-  They  contained  nothing  theoretical  or  ab- 
tinued  to  govern  itself  as  formerly.  There  stract  :  it  wi\s  always  j)ractice,  and  never 
was  scarcely  a  change  of  name,  still  less  of  philosophy.  I  am  mistaken,  one  attempt 
things.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  had,  until  was  made  by  a  philosopher  to  create  a  con- 
1826,  for  a  constitution  the  charter  granted  to  stitution  ;  1  refer  to  the  constitution  pre- 
itby  the  crown  of  England.  America,  in  sep-  pared  by  Locke  for  Virginia,  in  which,  pro- 
arating  herself  from  the  Metropolis,  was  like  ceeding  after  the  manner  of  the  18th  century 
one  vessel  parting  from  another,  and  continu-  by  combinations  drawn  from  his  own  mind 
ing  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  to  per-  and  -not  from  the  actual  condition  of  the 
form  the  same  movements.  The  independent  people,  he  had  conceive<l  the  idea  of  giving 
colonies  even  experienced  some  difficulty  in  to  Virginia  a  feudal  organization.  Tliis  con- 
submitting  to  the  power  of  Congress,  which  stitution,  the  Utopia  of  a  wise  mind,  but  at 
in  some  respects  was  more  burdensome  than  that  time  chimerical,  after  having  for  seve- 
the  distant  and  contested  authority  of  the  ral  years  been  the  occasion  of  despair  to 
English  government.  those  upon  whom  it  had  been  imposed,  dis- 

Not  only  did  the  colonics  under  the  mon-  appeared  at  length,  with  its  margraves  and 
archy  possess  republican  institutions,  but,  princes. 

what  was  still  more  desirable,  they  had  had  The  city  of  Penn,  which  po-ssesses  the 
the  opportunity  to  develop  among  them  the  glory  of  proclaiming  the  independence  of  the 
republican  spirit.  With  the  exception  of  United  Slates,  has  moreover  exerted  a  par- 
some  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  some  expe-  ticular  influence  over  the  new  republic.  The 
ditions  against  the  French,  who  maintained  Quakers,  with  Penn  h.s  their  leader,  are  the 
in  their  commercial  and  agriculturil  existence  true  founders  of  religious  toleration  in  a 
an  energy  which  might  become  advantage-  country'  of  which  it  mu.st  ever  be  one  of  the 
ous  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  sources  of  its  strength  and  glory,  and  whence 
history  of  the  English  colonies  was  composed  it  can  never  depart,  either  from  episcopal 
almost  wholly  of  disputes  with  the  ministers  Virginia  or  puritan  New  England.  Tolera- 
and  parliament,  or  with  the  governors  sent  tion  was  cstablislied  almost  simultaneously 
from  England.  It  was  a  gradual  contest;  in  three  different  places,  in  this  county  where 
like  that  of  the  commons  of  the  middle  age  the  law  was  equally  intolerant  to  the  church- 
against  the  feudal  lords,  or  of  the  Italian  re-  men  of  the  South  and  the  dis.senter8  of  the 
publics  against  the  emperors.  There  were  North.  Religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in 
insurrections — that  of  Virginia  under  Bacon,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  great  of- 
who  burned  the  new  capiul,  Jamestown,  as  fence  of  the  puritans,  by  Roger  Williams,  a 
the  Russians  burned  Moscow  ;  the  conspira-  generous,  though  extravagant  sectarian,  who 
cy  of  Birkenhead,  attempted  in  the  same  pro-  declared  that  the  state  had  nc^  right  to  per- 
vince  by  some  of  the  veterans  of  Cromwell  ;  secute  for  religious  opinion,  and  at  the  same 
there  were  demagogues,  who  zealously  sup-  time  refused  to  attend  divine  service  with  his 
ported  the  cause  of  the  people  and  after-  own  family,  because  he  judged  them  unre¬ 
wards  perished  abandoned  by  them,  as  Say-  generate  ;  thus  combining  the  greatest  tole- 
ser  at  New  York,  under  William  3d.  But  ration  with  the  strictest  »ep<tratism.  In  Ma- 
what  was  always  dominant  was  legal  resist-  ryland,  a  Catholic  Irishman,  Lord  Baltimore, 
ance,  the  obstinate  support  of  a  written  law,  also  established  liberty  of  belief.  Catholic- 
of  a  charter,  the  art  of  eluding  or  of  weary-  ism,  instructed  by  persecution  and  enlight- 
ing  tyranny,  and,  although  submitting  to  it,  ened  by  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  gave  a 
the  determination  to  oppose  it.  Tliese  con-  noble  example,  which  Protestantism  ought 
troversies,  these  reclamations,  this  persever-  to  have  followed,  instead  of  banishing  the 
ing  opposition,  which  was  continually  chang-  Catholics  from  Maryland,  where  the  tolera- 
ing  its  form,  and,  when  one  place  failed,  ap-  tion  of  Catholics  had  offered  them  a  place  of 
peared  in  another,  which  contended  without  refuge.  From  these  two  examples  may  be 
passion  yet  without  weakness,  protesting  ever,  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  free  religious  liber- 
yielding  sometimes,  never  renouncmg,  were  ty,  even  among  its  warmest  advocates,  and 
like  a  patient  war,  a  siege  slow  but  sure,  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  beneflts,  from 
and  terminated  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  habits  of  intolerance  and  persecution, 
pendence,  prepared  for  more  than  a  century.  A  sect  which  originated  in  the  excesses  of 
This  memorable  struggle  for  freedom  was  a  mad  fanaticism,  but  which,  in  the  progress 
gradually  evolved  by  the  natural  develop-  of  events,  became  modified  in  its  character, 
ment  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  brought  to  I  the  Quakers,  had  the  glory  of  giving  preva- 
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lence  in  a  great  colony  to  the  principle  of 
toleration  which  they  had  but  seldom  en¬ 
joyed.  At  first  they  insulted  ministers  in 
their  pulpits,  and  the  Quakeresses  appeared 
naked  in  the  asserrbly  of  the  faithful  in  order 
to'express  the  humility  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
time  of  these  excesses  was  past.  Recovered 
from  these  extravagances,  into  whi  ’h  an  im¬ 
moderate  real  had  precipitated  their  first 
apostles,  the  Quakers,  directed  by  Penn, 
earnestly  professed  toleration  and  a  horror 
of  blood.  They  persecuted  no  one,  and,  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  savage  nations,  they  alone  of  the 
American  colonists  never  took  up  arms,  and 
indeed  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
There  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Philadelphia  the  spot  where  stood 
the  elm,  under  which  Penn  had  that  famous 
interview  with  the  Indians,  during  which  he 
seated  himself  on  the  ground  in  accordance 
with  their  custom,  shared  their  repast,  and 
ended  by  running,  leaping  like  them,  and 
even  surpassing  them  in  these  exercises. 

This  peaceful  sect  has  had,  however,  its  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions.  It  is  divided  between 
those  who  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  church,  recognizing  no 
other  authority  than  that  of  individual  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  those  whose  doctrines  approach 
nearer  to  the  English  Church,  of  which  their 
ancestors  were  the  bitter  opponents.  At 
present  the  Quakers  have  no  peculiarities  ex¬ 
cept  their  use  of  the  expressions  thee  and 
thou,  and  the  fashion  of  their  hats. 

The  sect  of  the  Mormons  is  at  the  present 
time  attracting  much  attention  on  account  of 
its  eccentricities  and  its  progress.  Accus-'d 
of  opinions  the  most  subversive  of  family  in¬ 
terests,  it  has  rapidly  developed  itself  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  enjoyed  a  constantly 
increasing  prosperity.  It  is  known  that  the 
sect  of  Mormons  has  been  founded  within  a  few 
years  by  an  impostor  named  J.  Smith,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  discovered  tablets  of  gold,  on 
which  was  written  the  new  law,  but  who 
found,  it  is  asserted,  his  religion  ready  made 
in  a  manuscript  romance,  which  came  by 
chance  into  his  possession.  This  Smith  was 
assassinated  in  one  of  the  insurrections  which 
the  Mormons  provoke  against  them  wherever 
they  establish  themselves.  These  insurrec¬ 
tions  were  doubtless  wrong ;  but  it  is  surely 
a  bad  sign  for  a  new  religion  to  excite  such 
hostility  in  a  country  where  every  shade  of 
belief  may  be  indulged  without  obstacle. 
All  the  while  pursued,  and  ever  withdrawing 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  people  incensed 
against  them,  the  Mormons  established  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  upper  Mississippi.  There  I 


they  constructed  a  temple  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  of  peculiar  architecture. 
Besieged,  they  defended  themselves  until  the 
completion  of  their  temple,  and  then  with¬ 
drew  from  their  enemies.  Driving  their  herds 
across  the  plains,  they  stopped  at  length 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Salt  Lake,  where  they 
have  formed  an  organized  community,  which 
prospers  by  their  industry  and  agriculture. 
These  strange  people  have  their  railroads  and 
improved  machinery ;  their  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  through  the  success  of 
their  proselyting  agents  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  even  in  Paris ;  they  will  have  in  a  few 
years  a  sufficient  population  to  form  a  state 
of  their  territory,  and  they  will  then  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  a  difficulty  will  present  itself.  It 
appears  that  the  Mormons  entertain  views 
relative  to  marriage  quite  at  variance  with 
those  of  Christian  people.  The  chiefs  seem 
to  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  privileges  not  unlike 
the  ancient  patriarchal  customs  of  the  East. 
It  would  hardly  seem  possible,  that  in  a 
new  country,  peopled  by  immigration,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  females  for 
the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy  ;  still  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that,  under  one  name 
or  another,  it  exists  to  a  certain  extent 
among  the  Mormons.  If  I  may  rely  upon 
the  statement  of  a  journal,  which  I  was 
reading  not  long  since,  one  of  their  principal 
functionaries  had  appeared,  accompanied  by 
his  sixteen  wives.  The  privilege  of  polyga¬ 
my,  it  is  said,  is  reserved  for  the  saints,  by 
whom  are  meant  those  who  are  believed  to 
be  inspired,  and  control  the  other  Mor¬ 
mons. 

Utah,  the  country  which  the  Mormons  in¬ 
habit,  being  still  only  a  territory,  their  magis¬ 
trates  are  appointed  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  they  have  recently  mani¬ 
fested  some  dissatisfaction  in  this  respect,  by 
sending  back  the  judges  appointed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Saints,  on  this  occasion,  uttered 
very  severe  langu^e  against  the  Gentiles,  as 
they  designate  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  general  all  who  are  not 
Mormons.  They  seem  to  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  are  the 
pretended  descendants.  They  have  the  same 
antipathy  for  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race 
— the  same  desire  of  gain — the  same  unity 
among  themselves.  Mr.  Kane,  who  accom¬ 
panied  them  some  time  during  their  flight, 
was  much  affected  by  the  tenderness  which 
they  manifested  towards  each  other,  and  the 
care  they  took  of  the  aged  and  feeble.  He 
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relates  the  history  of  a  young  Mormon,  who 
was  sick,  and  almost  dying,  who  desired  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  wagon  across  the  desert, 
in  order  to  join  his  brethren  before  his  death. 
After  his  sight  failed,  the  woman  who  at¬ 
tended  him  desired  him  to  stop.  “  No,”  he 
answered,  “  I  can  no  longer  see  my  brethren, 
but  I  wish  tohe^r  them  once  more.” 

I  have  read  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mor-  I 
mons,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
found  there  the  strange  morality  which 
has  been  imputed  to  them.  It  is  an  imi¬ 
tation,  or  rather  a  parody,  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  recital  in  verse,  and  in  weak  biblical 
style,  of  the  migration  of  their  ancestors, 
under  different  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was 
Mormon,  from  Palestine  to  America,  where 
the  new  law  was  to  be  fully  revealed  by  J. 
Smith.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
idea  that  America  ought  to  possess  a  religion 
and  revelation  of  her  own,  in  order  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  old  world,  and  in  no  way 
indebted  to  it,  has  especially  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  Morraonism  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mormon  bible  was  written  for  the 
Americans.  The  theory  of  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  rule,  is  there  e.xpressed  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  chosen  tril»e  : — “  It 
is  not  often  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
desires  anything  opposed  to  the  general 
good ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  minority  desires  what  is  not  good  ; 
therefore,  you  will  enact  a  law  to  conduct 
your  affairs  in  accordance  w’ith  the  will  of 
the  people.”  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  how¬ 
ever  difl'erent  may  be  their  views  upon  other 
points,  the  Mormons  are  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  the  majority, 
and  the  presumptive  error  of  the  minority — 
a  doctrine  less  objectionable,  where  the  mul¬ 
titude  are  educated,  ns  in  the  United  States, 
— but  which  always  may  result  in  using 
might  instead  of  right.  Pascal  said,  in 
speaking  of  a  vote  upon  ecclesiastic  matters, 
"  it  is  easier  to  find  monks  than  reasons.” 

There  are  evidently  polemic  sentiments  in 
this  book,  which  do  no  honor  to  the  toleration 
of  the  Mormons.  A  certain  person  advocated 
the  opinion  of  the  Universalists,  respecting 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  and  was  hung 
for  preaching  this  doctrine.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Mormons  would  not,  like  the  Quakers, 
have  established  religious  toleration  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  Mormons  will  doubtless,  in  time,  di¬ 
vest  themselves  of  the  hostile  and  unsocial 
disposition  which  has  every  where  caused 
them  to  be  disliked  and  repulsed.  The  Ana- 
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baptists,  of  bloody  memory,  whose  leader 
had  twelve  wives,  whom  he  obliged  to  dance 
around  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  decapitated  by  his  own  hands, — the  Ana¬ 
baptists  of  Leyden  have  become  Baptists, 
and  are  distinguished  at  the  present  day  for 
the  innocence  of  their  manners,  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  zeal  of  their  apostles.  The  Quakers  be¬ 
gan  by  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
strangest  excesses,  and  by  exciting  as  much 
opposition  ns  the  Mormons,  but  for  a  long 
time  they  have  given  no  offence  to  any  one. 
I  imagine  that  it  will  eventuate  with  the  new 
sects  as  with  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  ; 
in  this  country,  if  individual  liberty  begets 
and  encourages  extraordinary  opinions,  the 
general  good  sense  and  the  universal  interest 
will  induce  them  to  modify  whatever  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  community. 

Certain  pa-ssages  may  be  found  in  the 
Mormon  bible  evidently  imitations  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  Mormon  declares  himself  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  “  And  behold  I  have 
written  all  this  upon  the  tablets  of  gold, 
which  I  have  made  with  my  own  hands  ;  and 
behold  I  am  called  Mormon,  after  the  name 
of  the  country  where  was  established  the 
first  church  after  the  trangression ;  and 
behold  I  am  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.”  The  religion  of  the  Mormons 
seems  to  be  a  Judaic  Christianity,  rather 
than  anything  else.  Their  obnoxious  prac¬ 
tices  do  not  appear  to  form  an  essential 
par.  of  their  belief,  and  it  is  probable  that 
necessary  association  with  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  will  morlify  them.  The  Qua¬ 
kers  have  caused  a  digression  to  the  Mor¬ 
mons;  1  return  to  Philadelphia. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  directed  in  my 
observations  by  Mr.  Gerhard,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  to  whom  I  was  recom¬ 
mended.  In  every  city  of  the  United  States 
which  I  visited,  I  met  one  or  more  indivi¬ 
duals  of  true  merit,  who  have  freely  given  me 
all  the  information  which  I  could  desire,  and 
have  evinced  the  greatest  and  most  unex¬ 
pected  kindness,  ^fr.  Gerhard  is  one  to 
whom  I  am  much  indebted ;  like  Mr.  Kent 
and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  lawyers  which  forms  in  the  United  States 
a  true  aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  in  this  class  that  the  aristocracy 
may  be  found,  rather  than  among  the  wealthy, 
who  awkwardly  attempt  to  imitate  in  Ame¬ 
rica  the  manners  of  Europe.  I  will  not 
include  in  this  class,  for  his  eccentricity  is 
quite  American,  an  apothecary  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  has  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  house  of  immoderate  height,  and  of  singu- 
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lar  form,  with  turrets  and  towers,  a  style  of 
architecture  which  bears  the  same  resem¬ 
blance  to  true  art  that  the  rhetoric  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Diafoirus  does  to  eloquence. 

I  visited  the  court-house  in  company  with 
Mr.  Gerhard,  during  the  trial  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  case  ;  that  of  the  riot  at  Christiana. 
A  planter,  from  Maryland,  was  killed  while 
in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  a  free  State. 
This  law  is,  at  this  time,  the  stumbling  stone, 
against  which,  the  Compromise  Act  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  fall.  It  allows  the  master  to 
pursue  his  slave  into  the  State  in  which  he 
has  taken  refuge,  and  to  obtain  the  aid,  in 
this  pursuit,  of  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
principle  of  this  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is  positive  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  though  the  word  slave  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  It  seems  that  the  legislators  have 
substituted  for  this  unfortunate  name,  the 
words,  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor. 
The  States,  contrary  to  the  general  usage, 
allow,  in  this  particular,  the  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  do  not 
countenance  their  own  officers  in  the  pursuit 
or  arrest  of  the  fugitives  ;  though  they  al¬ 
low  them  to  be  arrested ;  which  seems  too 
little  for  the  slave  States,  and  too  much  for 
the  free  States.  Without  this  legislative 
enactment,  the  slaves,  aided  in  their  escape 
by  the  abolitionists,  would  find  an  easy  and 
sure  refuge  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  the 
guarantee  granted  by  the  constitution  would 
be  fallacious  ;  but  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  fugitive  slave  law  presents  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  scandalous  that  the  judge  who 
decides  the  action  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  is 
entitled  to  a  larger  fee  than  if  he  decides  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  aside  from  this  monstrous 
clause,  it  may  be  imagined  how  hard  it  is 
in  those  states  of  the  Union  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  for  those  who  abhor  it  as  a 
crime,  and  reprove  it  as  a  sin,  to  see  a 
stranger,  accompanied  by  officers  who  belong 
to  another  state,  arrest  and  handcuif  a  peace¬ 
able  citizen,  established  for  years  perhaps  in 
a  place,  and  recognized  as  a  neighbor  or 
friend.  These  arrests  are  often  the  occasion 
of  heart-rending  scenes.  I  was  informed, 
that  some  time  since  in  New  England,  a  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  was  found  on  a  steamboat  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  Some  one  jest¬ 
ingly  told  him  that  there  were  persons  on  the 
boat  employed  to  arrest  him,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  stabbed  himself,  and  his  wife  threw 
herself  with  her  two  children  into  the  water. 

Such  scenes  are  not  calculated  to  calm  the 
public  mind.  Although  the  participation  of 
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the  accused  in  the  riot  at  Christiana  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  it  is  thought  they  will  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  especially  since  they  are  indicted 
for  treason,  which  is  a  capital  crime  ;  and  as 
it  is  defined  in  the  old  English  law,  the  jury 
will  never  agree  that  those  who  were  impli¬ 
cated  in  this  affair  had  declared  war  against 
the  United  States.  I  beard  a  part  of  the 
accusation  which  was  expressed  if  very 
suitable  terms,  carefully  avoiding  everything 
calculated  to  irritate  the  public  mind,  and 
confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  meaning 
of  the  law. 

The  judges  did  not  appear  to  me  less  im¬ 
posing  for  not  wearing  the  black  robe  and 
the  square  cap.  The  same  is  true  of  the  law¬ 
yers.  I  like  to  see  a  man  in  a  frock  coat  ex¬ 
plain  a  case  to  others  similarly  dressed, 
rather  than  one  attired  like  Patelin,  who, 
while  gesticulating,  is  ever  taking  off  or  put¬ 
ting  on  his  cap,  or  throwing  back  his  sleeves 
before  other  persons  in  black  robes,  who  in¬ 
voluntarily  remind  me  of  Perrin  Dandin  or 
Brid’oison.  These  costumes  are  aristocratic 
signs,  which  tend  to  separate  the  different 
classes,  by  imposing  upon  each  a  particular 
character,  and  it  is  known  that  there  is  but  one 
civil  costume  in  the  United  States.  The 
democratic  principle  tends  to  suppress  in 
everything  hierarchical  distinctions.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  attorney  and  counsellor,  as  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  alternately  performs  the  duties  of 
both  ;  still  less  do  there  exist  the  distinctions 
which  separate  in  England  the  civilian,  the 
barrister,  and  the  sergeant  at  law.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  is  all  these,  and  may  be  besides  proctor, 
advocate,  solicitor,  conveyancer,  and  pleader, 
and  may  successively  or  simultaneously  en¬ 
gage  in  other  pursuits.  The  United  States 
is  not  a  country  of  rigorous  adherence  to 
one  thing  exclusively,  and  there  are  but  few 
who  have  not  had  a  variety  of  occupations. 

At  another  court,  where  I  was  present  at 
a  trial  of  less  importance,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  one  of  the  judges  express  his  dissen| 
after  the  verdict  had  been  rendered.  He 
did  it  with  much  calmness.  It  is  carrying 
the  respect  for  individual  opinion  very  far, 
thus  to  allow  the  minority  of  the  judges  to 
express  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  decision, 
at  the  risk  of  weakening  its  force ;  but  here 
it  seemed  to  occasion  no  difficulty. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to 
accompany  me  this  evening  to  the  disorderly 
portions  of  the  city.  I  was  informed  that 
he  has  ever  performed  his  important  duties* 
in  a  very  commendable  manner,  and  that  the 
public  tranquillity  and  security  have  gained 
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much  by  the  organization  of  a  safety  police 
•which  he  has  established.  As  I  have  before 
observed,  the  police  system  is  the  weak 
point  of  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  ; — New  York  among  the  rest, 
and  as  I  was  desirous  of  witnessing  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  Philadelphia,  I  was 
gratified  at  this  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  part  of  the  population 
which  we  seldom  encounter  in  the  world,  and 
which  there  are  no  inducements  to  visit  un¬ 
less  in  such  good  company. 

We  began  our  circuit  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  ended  it  at  eleven.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  entered  a  number  of  suspicious 
looking  houses,  visited  several  colored  fe¬ 
males,  and  passed  through  certain  streets, 
where  it  would  not  be  wise  to  venture  alone. 
The  magistrate  was  attended  by  two  large 
officers  armed  with  pistols,  and  serving  as 
our  body-guard. 

The  mayor  entered  into  a  house  occupied 
by  a  colored  woman  smoking  her  cigar.  We 
were  very  politely  received.  He  spoke  very 
kindly  to  the  woman.  Well,  Jane,  how  do 
you  do?  You  have  a  very  comfortable 
house  here.  He  was  answered  without  im- 
udence  or  embarrassment.  Now  and  then 
e  was  saluted  by  a  negro  whom  he  had  sent 
to  prison  some  time  before.  Be  careful,  he 
would  say  to  him,  not  to  appear  before  me 
again ;  I  may  be  more  severe  the  next  time. 
Never  fear,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  shall  not  expose 

myself  again.  Mr. - is  much  more  severe 

than  his  predecessors,  though  he  does  not 
approve  of  useless  severity.  His  motto  is,  as 
he  says :  Never  harsh,  and  always  ready. 
His  officers  are  ordered,  when  they  find  per¬ 
sons  but  slightly  intoxicated,  to  lead  them 
home. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repulsive  than  the 
small  rooms  where  the  negroes  assemble  to 
dance — or  rather,  to  shake  themselves  mo¬ 
notonously  before  each  other,  striking  the 
floor  with  the  heels  of  their  shoes,  in  the 
^ace  of  a  few  feet  encumbered  with  a  stove, 
and  a  revolting  group  of  old  negro  women 
smoking  their  pipes.  This  black  population 
furnishes,  as  might  be  expected,  the  greatest 
share  of  the  arrests  made  by  the  police  offi¬ 
cers  ;  though  the  white  population,  especially 
the  Irish,"  contributes  its  due  proportion. 
These  arrests  amounted  in  one  year  to  7,077 ; 
not  unfrequently  the  lock-up  contains  sixty 
women.  The  Germans  have  for  some  time 
had  a  bad  reputation  ;  the  French  comprise 
•the  better  portion  of  the  foreign  population. 

We  visited  the  station  of  the  night  police, 
which  comprises  fifty  men  and  a  captain. 


The  Captain  receives  ♦600,  and  each  man 
♦300;  nearly, all  are  laborers.  The  captain, 
an  intelligent  man,  is  a  carriage-maker,  by 
which  he  earns  ♦SOO.  The  men  serve  four¬ 
teen  hours  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer. 
They  watch  in  turn.  Each  one  goes  alone 
armed  with  a  club,  and  carries  a  rattle  to 
warn  his  companions  in  case  of  need,  and  to 
summon  assistance.  The  law  is  generally 
respected,  and  is  only  resisted  by  drunkards 
and  vagabonds  ;  but  what  surprised  me,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of 
the  citizens.  Besides  the  force  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  mayor,  there  is  another  which 
receives  its  authority  from  the  marshal,  who 
may  in  a  case  of  emergency  dispose  of  all  of 
the  municipal  forces.  This  organization  aeems 
to  me  characteristically  American  in  its  per¬ 
fect  precision  and  accuracy. 

1  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  very 
agreeably  at  the  mayor’s.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  that  adventurous  instinct  which 
prompts  the  American  to  tempt  fortune  at 
every  risk.  To  obtain  it,  many  go,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  New  Orleans  where  the  climate  is 
almost  fatal  in  summer,  and  where  they  die 
or  become  rich.  Like  in  all  respects,  except 
in  the  instinct  of  glory,  to  that  military  senti¬ 
ment  which  leads  to  the  desire  for  perilous 
warfare  where  there  is  sure  preferment  to  all 
who  are  not  killed.  I  was  informed  of  a 
man  who  had  arrived  from  California,  who 
had  been  successively  an  agriculturist,  a 
merchant,  and  captain  of  a  steamboat,  and  at 
length  became  very  rich.  He  returned  home, 
but  knew  of  no  way  to  dispose  of  his  money 
but  to  lend  or  give  it  to  his  friends,  of  whom 
he  had  scarcely  thought  in  his  absence. 
Evidently  the  pa.ssion  of  this  man  was  not  to 
possess  money,  but  to  acquire  it.  Much  was 
said  of  the  triumph  of  a  locksmith,  Mr.  Locke. 
The  famous  Bramah  had  proposed  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  succeed  in  opening  a 
lock  which  he  had  exerted  all  his  skill  to 
construct.  Mr.  Locke  opened  it,  then  placed 
100  guineas  in  a  safe,  and  locked  it  and  gave 
the  key  to  Bramah,  offering  him  the  100 
guineas  if  he  opened  it :  I  have  not  heard  that 
it  has  been  opened.  The  triumph  of  Mr. 
Locke,  the  victory  of  the  yacht  America  over 
the  English  yachts  in  a  regatta  near  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  success  of  the  reaping  machine, 
are  three  topics  upon  which  the  press  is  in¬ 
exhaustible.  To  these  three  great  industrial 
exploits  may  be  added  the  superior  speed  of 
the  American  steamers  in  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic.  They  are  the  four  great  victories. 
They  are  Areola,  Marengo,  Austerlitz  and 
Wagram.  The  national  vanity  is  quite  ex- 
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cited.  The  English  deserve  honor  for  the 
courtesy  which  they  manifested  in  their  de¬ 
feat.  When  the  America  beat  their  yachts 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Queen  congratulated 
the  victors.  The  conquered  gracefully  ap¬ 
plauded.  I  have  heard  Americans  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  in  case  of  defeat,  they  would  not 
have  done  the  .same. 

Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
scienlihc  and  literary  cities  in  the  Union,  and 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  it.  It  possesses  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  distinguished  especially 
for  its  beautiful  collection  of  birds.  Aside 
from  science,  it  is  to  me  an  unwearied  source 
of  enjoyment  to  contemplate  beautiful  birds, 
and  1  can  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  of  two 
ornithologists  who  spent  their  lives  in  tra¬ 
versing  the  forests  of  America  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  birds,  of 
which  they  have  published  representations 
in  two  works  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
naturalists;  these  two  men  are  Wilson  and 
Audubon.  Wilson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  a 
friend  of  Burns,  who  himself  attempted 
poetry  in  his  youth,  arrived  penniless  in 
America.  In  traversing  the  forests  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  native  bird, 
the  red-headed  woorlpecker,  611ed  him  with 
an  admiration  which  decided  his  future 
career.  By  turns  pedlar  and  school-teacher, 
he  attempted  to  draw,  but  succeeded  only 
with  birds,  which  decided  his  avocation  as 
ornithologist.  With  no  other  resource  than 
a  strong  will,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
collecting  and  sketching  all  the  birds  of 
North  America,  and  with  this  view  he  spent 
his  life  wandering  in  the  forests,  with  Ao 
society  but  the  Indians.  There  he  was 
happy :  observing  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
and  enthusiastically  enjoying  solitude.  He 
suffered  only  while  in  the  cities,  “  forced,” 
said  he,  “  to  forget  the  harmonies  of  the 
woods,  for  the  incessant  turmoil  of  the  city, 
and  surrounded  with  musty  books.”  The 
only  book  which  he  studied  with  enjoyment, 
was  the  book  of  nature.  In  his  wanderings 
he  had  a  double  aim :  “  I  go,”  wrote  he,  “  in 
pursuit  of  birds  and  subscribers.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  more  difficult  than  the  former;  but 
nothing  daunted  Wilson :  his  correspondence, 
full  of  vivacity  and  imagination,  shows  him 
sometimes  at  the  North  in  the  forests  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  is  mistaken  for  a  Cana¬ 
dian  spy ;  sometimes  at  the  West,  descending 
the  Ohio  in  a  small  boat,  and  delighted,  he 
says,  to  feel  his  heart  dilate  in  view  of  the  new 
scenes  which  surrounded  him  ;  then  going  to 
New  Orleans,  through  a  region  of  country 


at  that  time  a  desert,  where  he  often  traveK 
led  160  miles  without  hnding  an  inhabited 
place.  Wilson  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
47,  after  having  surmounted  all  obstacles 
and  published  the  seventh  volume  of  his 
ornithology. 

Wilson  loved  and  appreciated  nature ;  he 
experienced  in  the  presence  of  creation  those 
pleasures  of  which  learned  statesmen  have 
no  conception.  I  read  in  one  of  his  letters : 
“Since  I  have  attempted  to  re- produce  the 
wonders  of  nature,  I  see  a  beauty  in  each 
plant,  flower  and  bird  which  I  behold  ;  I  find 
that  my  ideas  of  the  first  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  cause  are  elevated  in  proportion  as  I 
examine  minutely  His  works.  I  often  smile 
at  the  thought  that  while  others  are  absorbed 
in  plana  of  speculation  and  fortune,  and  are 
occupied  in  purchasing  plantations  or  in 
building  cities,  1  am  observing  with  delight 
the  plumage  of  a  lark,  or  contemplating  with 
the  air  of  a  lover  in  despair,  the  profile  of 
an  owl.”  Studying  did  not  render  him 
cruel.  “  One  of  my  pupils,”  he  adds,  “  the 
other  day  caught  a  mouse,  and  immediately 
brought  the  prisoner  to  me.  That  same 
evening  I  began  to  sketch  it ;  meanwhile  the 
beatings  of  its  little  heart  evinced  that  it  was 
suffering  the  extremest  agony  of  fear.  I 
was  intending  to  kill  it  by  placing  it  under 
the  claws  of  a  stuffed  owl ;  but  having  acci¬ 
dentally  spilled  some  drops  of  water  near  the 
place  of  its  confinement,  it  began  to  lap  it  up 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  to  look  at  me  with 
such  an  appearance  of  supplicating  terror, 
that  it  triumphed  entirely  over  my  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  I  accordingly  liberated  it.”  Uncle 
Toby  would  not  have  been  more  compassion¬ 
ate,  had  he  been  a  naturalist. 

Audubon  was  an  American  by  birth,  and 
his  life,  like  that  of  Wilson’s,  affords  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  what  a  persevering 
will,  united  to  an  indomitable  passion,  can 
accomplish.  Both  possessed  the  same  pas¬ 
sion,  both  devoted  their  lives,  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  in  studying  the  habits  of  the 
birds,  and  in  reproducing  their  varied  forms. 
The  descriptions  of  Audobon  are  interspers¬ 
ed  with  the  most  interesting  details  of  the 
habits  of  the  American  birds.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  lived  with  them  in  their  solitudes, 
as  he  often  gives  variety  to  his  descriptions 
by  introducing  personal  reminiscences,  and 
sketches  of  the  prairies,  of  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  of  Niagara.  One  interesting  feature 
of  his  publications  is,  that  the  colored  plates 
represent  objects  in  their  true  dimensions. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  zoological  atlas,  a  bird 
like  the  eagle  and  the  turkey  are  represent- 
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ed  in  their  natural  size.  Audubon  has  also 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  bird  the  flower 
or  branch  which  they  prefer,  and  has  chosen 
that  attitude  which  is  most  characteristic. 
This  magnificent  work,  conceived  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  American,  was  published  in 
Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  artist. 

In  his  preface,  Audubon  has  related  how 
his  natural  taste  for  ornithology  was  develop¬ 
ed.  From  his  childhood  he  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  the  woods.  The  sight  of  the 
graceful  creatures  which  animated  them, 
thenceforth  filled  his  mind  with  inexpressible 
joy.  He  passed,  he  says,  hours  full  of  calm 
delight  in  viewing  the  eggs  deposited  in  the 
moss ;  then  he  longed  to  possess  these  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  admiration.  The  death  of  the 
birds  which  he  collected  grieved  his  youthful 
heart.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  re¬ 
producing  their  images  by  sketching  them, 
but  for  a  long  time  his  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  at  each  anniversar)'  of  his  birth,  he  was 
accustomed  to  destroy  many  of  his  sketches. 
He  went  to  France,  and  entered  the  studio 
of  David,  which  he  never  regretted,  though 
he  could  not  find  his  instinctive  love  of  nature 
gratified.  After  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
bis  forest  life  ;  but,  as  his  passion  for  birds 
did  not  exclude  all  others,  he  married,  and 
for  twenty  years  he  spent  a  restless,  unsatis¬ 
fied  existence,  engaging  in  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations,  but  succeeding  in  none,  because  his 
mind  was  elsewhere.  No  longer  able  to  re¬ 
strain  his  propensity,  though  blamed  by  his 
friends,  he  resumed  his  wanderings  through 
the  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  travel¬ 
led  with  no  other  aim  than  to  gratify  his 
sight  with  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  winged  creation.  One  day, 
while  traversing  the  forests  of  the  Upper 
Hudson,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  publish 
the  result  of  so  many  observations,  made 
solely  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  a  represen¬ 
tation  more  complete,  more  true  to  nature, 
of  the  beings  he  so  loved.  He  encountered 
fewer  obstacles  than  Wilson.  The  American 
was  more  liberally  aided  in  Scotland,  than 
the  Scotchman  had  been  in  America ;  but 
before  the  completion  of  his  undertaking,  he 
met  with  some  reverses ;  for  one  day  he 
found,  upon  opening  a  trunk,  where  he  had 
deposited  a  thousand  designs,  that  two  Nor¬ 
wegian  rats  had  taken  possession  with  their 
family,  surrounded  with  the  tattered  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  work.  The  sight  almost  mad¬ 
dened  him.  Audubon,  of  French  origin,  died 
some  years  since. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Museum  may  also  be 
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seen  the  collection  of  skulls  made  by  Mr. 
Morton,  the  author  of  the  American  Cranu 
ology.  Mr.  Morton  aimed  particularly  at 
the  American  race  in  his  researches ;  but  the 
necessity  of  compairing  the  configuration  of 
the  people  of  the  new  world  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  continents,  induced 
him  to  form  the  remarkable  collection,  which, 
since  his  death,  has  been  deposited  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  the  museum  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Morton  is  one  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  we  must  seek  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  deformity  for  the  origin  of  certain 
forms  of  the  head,  unnaturally  flattened 
among  some  of  the  American  tribes  and  im¬ 
moderately  enlarged  in  the  form  of  a  moon 
among  others, — practices  which  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  France,  and  the  results  of  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  heads  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  As  to  the  question  of  race  and  origin, 
Morton  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  bear¬ 
ing  no  essential  relation  to  the  Mongolian 
race,  and  consequently  did  not  come  from 
Asia.  But  what  particularly  attracted  my 
attention,  for  I  have  my  passion  like  Wilson 
and  Audubon,  were  the  Egyptian  skulls 
which  form  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  collection,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted 
a  special  work.  He  recognized  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  race  a  particular  type,  and  has  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  Egyptian  style,  two  varieties, 
one  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  low,  nar¬ 
row  forehead,  and  the  other  presenting  the 
principal  traits  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Have 
the  negro  race  ever  intermingled  themselves 
with  the  Egyptian  population  ?  This  is  per¬ 
haps  not  impossible.  The  wife  of  Ameno- 
phis  1st  is  represented  upon  the  monuments 
as  black ;  similar  unions  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  common  people,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  invasions  of  the  shepherds, 
who,  having  entered  Egypt  on  the  north, 
caused  the  native  population  to  emigrate 
southward.  To  this  union  may  be  attributed 
the  flatness  of  the  foreheads,  so  striking  in 
certain  heads  in  this  collection.  One  thipg 
is  true,  that  the  Theban  skulls  bear  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  Nubian  skulls,  than  those 
of  Memphis.  Has  the  configuration  of  the 
black  population  of  the  south  of  Egypt  been 
influenced  by  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Egypt?  This,  in  my  opinion,  has 
seemed  to  result  from  the  examinations  of 
the  skulls  in  Mr.  Morton's  collection.  If  this 
fact  is  established,  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  it  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  of  Egypt.  Pardon  me  for  these  Egyp¬ 
tian  digressions,  which  perhaps  do  not  inter- 
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est  my  reader  as  much  as  myself.  I  will 
add  nothing  upon  the  skulls  of  the  mum¬ 
mies,  but  will  resume  my  promenade  in 
Philadelphia. 

We  will  return  to  America,  and  visit  the 
Mint  of  this  city.  The  Mint  at  Philadelphia 
presents  at  the  present  time  an  unusual 
spectacle:  thanks  to  the  California  gold, 
which  is  there  transformed  into|i5.00  pieces; 
gold  literally  runs  and  flows  like  water.  The 
gold  pieces  are  poured  into  baskets  as  are 
elsewhere  the  commonest  pennies.  For 
some  time  past  they  have  been  obliged  to 
double  the  amount  of  labor,  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  on  some  days,  there  have  been 
coined  in  this  establishment  pieces  to  the 
amount  of  |500,000.  As  I  expressed  some 
uneasiness  with  respect  t  >  the  safety  of  the 
hands  through  which  so  much  money  passes, 

I  was  answered  :  If  a  few  pieces  are  taken  it 
matters  not ;  but  this  seldom  happens  ;  and 
whoever  will  steal  small  sums,  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  commit  larger  thefts,  when  he  will 
be  infallibly  detected.  It  is  generally 
easier  to  resist  temptation  than  to  control  it. 

Philadelphia  is  celebrated  for  iU  manu¬ 
factories,  and  contains  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  population  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  interesting  white  lead  manu¬ 
factory  of  Mr.  Wetherell:  the  carbonate  is 
prepared  under  water,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  health  of  the  workmen.  Mr.  Wetherell 
manufactures  three  tons  of  white  lead  daily, 
and  realizes  an  annual  profit  of  $10,000.  In 
former  years  he  has  realized  ns  much  as 
$60,000,  but  the  competition  of  New  York 
has  reduced  his  profits.  He  also  manufac¬ 
tures  hydrochloric  acid,  Prussian  blue,  mor¬ 
phine,  refined  camphor,  and  several  other 
articles ;  forming  an  example  of  the  variety 
of  occupations  and  arts  so  fre<iuent  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  the  technical  inter¬ 
est,  there  was  a  greater  one  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  details  which  this  American  manu¬ 
factory,  and  this  American  m  inufacturer, 
afforded  me.  One  of  the  workmen  was 
engaged  in  reading,  while  his  oven  was  heat¬ 
ing,  as  I  lately  saw  a  boatman  at  West 
Point,  while  waiting  for  the  hour  of  depar¬ 
ture,  reading  one  of  Walter  Scott’s  romances. 
The  reader  was  not  at  all  disturbed  when  his 
patron  passed  near  him.  Mr.  Wetherell  is 
the  type  of  scientific  activity  in  a  mechanic. 
After  having  explained  every  thing  to  me 
with  much  eagerness  and  vivacity,  he  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  his  laboratory,  saying  :  “  Here 
I  am  happy,  experimenting  upon  different 
things ;  afterwards  it  is  all  taken  to  the  store¬ 


house,  and  concerns  me  no  longer.”  It  was 
impossible,  in  hearing  him  speak,  to  doubt 
his  sincerity.  Evidently  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
search  counterbalances,  with  him,  the  desire 
of  gain.  Mr.  Wetherell  showed  me  the 
gasometer  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  one  nonun  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  We  afterwards  visited  the  water¬ 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  by 
means  of  which  water  is  carried  into  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  a  number  of  pumps,  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  add  a  turbine  of  40  horse 
power,  at  the  cost  of  $10,000,  and  which 
will  increase  the  supply  of  water  4,000,000 
gallons.  We  entered  the  house  of  a  Welsh 
laborer  to  warm  ourselves.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Wetherell,  that  there  exists  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Welsh,  having  a  fund  of  $10  to  $20,000, 
which  loans  the  interest  of  this  sum  to 
needy  Welshmen.  The  money  thus  loaned 
has  always  been  faithfully  restored.  This 
British  blood  is  good.  Mr.  Wetherell,  who 
is  himself  of  Welsh  origin,  one  day  offered 
some  wood  to  a  poor  woman,  who  proudly 
answered,  “  I  am  able  to  buy  my  own 
wood.”  “  You  are  Welsh,”  said  he  to  her, 
which  was  true.  He  was  relating  this  anec¬ 
dote  one  day  at  a  dinner,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  company  exclaimed — “She 
was  my  mother.” 

*This  last  trait  is  characteristic  of  society 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasant  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  facility  with  which  all  can  elevate 
themselves,  without  blushing  for  his  origin, 
and  on  the  contrary  claiming  the  honor  of  a 
good  sentiment  in  a  poor  mother.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  find  in  this  country,  in  the  midst 
of  the  external  uniformity  of  the  general 
manners,  those  nationalities  which  are  pre¬ 
served,  perpetuated  by  a  bond  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  love.  In  New  York  each  race  has 
e.stablished  a  society,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members,  under  the  patronage  of  their  na¬ 
tional  saint.  Srint  George  for  the  English, 
Saint  Andrew  for  the  Scotch,  Saint  David 
for  the  Welsh,  and  Saint  Nicholas  for  the 
Dutch.  The  members  of  these  societies 
meet  annually  and  dine  together.  In  that 
of  the  Dutch,  two  pipes  and  a  vessel  of 
Dutch  freestone  filled  with  tobiicco,  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  who  are  present,  and  lively 
speeches  are  made.  Innocent  and  pleasant 
gayety :  it  is  like  our  social  balls,  which  some 
austere  persons  condemn  ;  but  1  have  never 
found  that  good  was  not  good,  when  made 
a  source  of  amusement. 

At  Philadelphia  there  are  quite  a  number 
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of  Swedes.  These  are  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  where  they  dwelt  before  Penn 
bad  given  it  a  name.  Their  ministers  ought 
to  be  Lutherans,  for  Lutheranism  has  always 
bad  undisputed  sway  in  Sweden;  but  they 
no  longer  preach  in  the  Swedish  language. 
All  foreign  languages,  in  time,  are  superseded 
by  the  English,  in  the  United  States,  as  all 
national  individualities  become  merged  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nationality. 

It  was  in  this  city,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  unlimited  toleration  of 
Penn,  and  of  the  sect  of  Friends,  that  I  list¬ 
ened  to  the  most  intolerant  sermon  which  I 
heard  in  America ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  eloquent. 

The  theme  of  the  oration  was,  that  sin¬ 
cerity  of  belief  was  no  ground  of  excuse  for 
error.  “  Sincere  belief,”  said  he,  “  may  be 
criminal,  for  it  may  produce  criminal  acts, 
and  a  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruits.  Besides, 
belief  results  from  the  moral  character,  and 
from  it  receives  its  impress.  Tell  me  what 
thou  believest,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
art.  Whoever  deceives  himself  honestly 
is  culpable,  for  in  falsifying  the  proofs  of 
truth,  he  mutilates  its  witnesses,  which  is  a 
crime.  Were  the  inquisitors  innocent  when 
they  tortured  and  mutilated  the  witnesses  ? 
What!  is  the  geologist  innocent  when  he 
evokes  his  antediluvian  monsters  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  truth!  (What!  were  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  18th  century  innocent  1) 
(What!  is  he  innocent  who  mutilates  the 
Bible,  and  by  mutilating  and  perverting  it, 
makes  it  speak  falsely  ?)  Was  Napoleon 
right,  when  he  oppressed  liberty  under  the 
pretence  of  suppressing  the  revolution  ? 
And  poor  Shelley,  who  one  stormy  night 
exclaimed,  ‘  No,  there  is  no  God  think 
you  he  was  one  of  the  elect?  Newport  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  no  hell ;  was  that  sufficient 
to  destroy  hell  ?  Does  he  who  falls  into  a 
cataract  avoid  it  by  shutting  his  eyes  as  he 
falls  in  the  deep  abyss  ?  The  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  shoals,  during  the  darkness  of  night, 
may  rely  upon  his  chart,  and  watch  the  rud¬ 
der  to  avoid  these  shoals,  but  will  it  suffice 
to  escape  shipwreck,  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
the  right  direction  ?  Do  like  him,  examine 
your  route,  assure  yourselves  that  what 
seems  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  not  its  ap¬ 
pearance.”  The  preacher  closed  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  produced  a  truly  startling  effect. 
“  It  is  believed  that  the  way  to  hell  is 
gloomy,  that  in  approaching  it  we  must  see 
livid  reflections  and  hear  sinister  voices ;  no, 
my  hearers,  this  way  is  pleasant,  it  is  illumin¬ 
ed  by  the  softest  Ught;  we  think  we  hear 


the  voices  of  angels — on,  on  we  go — we  ap¬ 
proach — those  angel  voices  were  the  cry  of 
demons — that  light  so  soft  was  the  light  of 
hell.” 

Rhetoric  so  brilliant  and  gloomy,  so  pathe¬ 
tic  and  startling,  will  delight  the  intolerant  of 
every  creed,  and  each  will  pronounce  with 
enthusiasm  this  anathema  upon  all  others. 
Sincerity  not  being  sufficient  to  avoid  con¬ 
demnation,  it  would  be  well  to  know  in  what 
variety  of  Protestantism  may  be  found  that 
church,  out  of  which,  according  to  this 
preacher,  there  is  no  salvation.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  I  do  not  recollect  to  what  sect  this  Phila¬ 
delphia  minister  belonged. 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  celebrated  State  Prison  at  Cherry  Hill, 
where  the  so-called  Philadelphia  cellular  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  introduced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  other  place,  and  consists  of  con¬ 
stant  isolation  with  labor.  The  penitentiary 
question  has  excited  much  interest  in  Europe, 
but  still  more  in  America.  The  system  at 
Auburn,  where  silent  labor,  with  only  a  sep¬ 
aration  at  night,  has  had  its  earnest  advo¬ 
cates,  who  violently  oppose  the  Philadelphia 
system  as  barbarous,  and  calculated  to  induce 
insanity  and  death.  The  defenders  of  the 
Philadelphia  system  have  answered  these 
attacks  by  an  unlimited  gloriflcation  of  their 
idol,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Boston  society 
were  treated  very  summarily.  They  declar¬ 
ed  this  society  “  eminently  respectable,”  but 
at  the  same  time  affirmed  that  it  was  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  fanatics,  whose  reports  upon  the 
Penn.sylvanian  system  were  only  unwarranta¬ 
ble  and  premeditated  perversions  of  the  truth. 
Both  systems  have  still  their  partisans  ;  but 
the  most  eminent  civilians  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  these  subjects,  among 
whom  are  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  M.  de 
Beaumont,  prefer  the  rigorous  system  of 
Philadelphia.  Lieber,  Moreau,  Christophe, 
and  Oscar  I.,  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  treatise 
upon  Penalties  and  Prisons,  also  concur  in 
this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  opponents 
are  not  wanting  ;  and  Dickens  has  given  an 
animated,  though,  it  is  said,  exaggerated  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  moral  misery  of  the  prisoners  of 
Cherry  Hill.  I  was  desirous  to  know  what 
would  be  my  own  impression  upon  this  con¬ 
tested  question.  Accordingly,  I  started  for 
the  prison,  provided  with  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  warden,  given  me  by  two 
merchants  who  are  trustees  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  I  was  informed  that  these  gentlemen 
are  accustomed  to  give  religious  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  to  the  prisoners. 

Arriving  on  a  cold  winter  day  upon  the 
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lonely  summit  of  Cherry  Hill,  in  front  of  this 
▼Rst  enclosure  of  gray  walls  surmounted  by 
embattled  towers  like  a  castle  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  reflecting  upon  the  hundreds  of 
human  beings  therein  confined,  each  in  his 
cell,  never  seeing  any  of  his  companions  in 
captivity,  almost  always  alone  with  the 
thought  of  his  isolation,  I  could  not  but  ex¬ 
perience  a  great  oppression  of  heart.  Upon 
entering,  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  room  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  centre  of  a  building,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  whose  four  corridors,  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar,  lined  with  two  tiers  of  cells,  extended  to 
a  great  distance.  The  sound  of  labor,  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer  could  be  heard,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  a  barrack,  a  manufactory,  or  a 
cloister.  While  I  was  waiting  for  the  war¬ 
den,  a  Quaker  with  his  large  hat  was  moving 
round  the  corridors,  entering  now  into  one 
cell,  and  then  into  another,  with  the  busy  and 
indifferent  air  of  an  overseer ;  but  I  learned 
that  he  was  performing  a  voluntary  act  of 
charity. 

The  warden  conducted  me  for  several 
hours  through  the  different  parts  of  the  prison. 
Every  thing  appertaining  to  the  directing  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
prisoners,  bespeaks  order  and  regularity.  My 
guide  seemed  a  man  of  great  sense  and  mod¬ 
eration.  He  favors  the  system  enforced  in 
the  prison,  but  is  not  too  strenuous.  1  inter¬ 
rogated  him  upon  the  length  of  time  usually 
spent  in  the  prison.  No  one  is  sentenced  for 
less  than  one  year.  I  was  induced  to  believe, 
by  an  examination  of  the  oflicial  reports,  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  limit  to  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  prisoners,  in  order  to  the  development 
of  the  result  of  solitude  upon  their  moral 
nature;  on  the  other  hand,  too  great  a  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  penalty  would  be  terrible.  The 
minimum  of  condemnation  is  one  year,  the 
maximum  twelve  years.  According  to  my 
informant,  the  average  length  of  punishment 
does  not  exceed  four  years.  To  seven  out  of 
ten  of  the  prisoners,  a  sentence  of  twelve 
years  would  be  worse  than  death.  The  war¬ 
den  considers  the  Pennsylvanian  system  sal¬ 
utary  in  itself,  but  does  not  exaggerate  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  admits  that  it  may  reform  the 
criminal,  without  pretending  that  it  always 
has  that  effect.  This  mode  of  punishment  has 
one  inconsistency  in  common  with  many 
others,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree :  I 
refer  to  the  inequality  of  the  penalty  upon 
the  different  individuals  upon  whom  it  is  im- 
])Osed.  There  are  some,  though  these  are 
few  in  number,  to  whom  solitude  is  not  irk¬ 
some.  There  is  one  here,  for  example,  who 
has  so  well  distributed  the  employment  of 


his  hours,  that  he  always  finds  the  day  too 
short,  but  there  are  others  to  whom  solitude 
is  intolerable.  This  depends  entirely  upon 
the  character,  and  they  are  not  always  the 
most  vicious  who  suffer  most.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  prison,  mention  is  made  of  two 
wretches  who  found  this  mode  of  life  quite 
agreeable.  But  in  general  it  inspires  those 
criminals  who  are  naturally  social  with  a  sal¬ 
utary  terror,  which  induces  them  to  practise 
their  profession  in  places  where  they  are  not 
threatened.  The  women  are  usually  more 
resigned  than  the  men.  This  sedentary  mode 
of  life  is  less  different  from  their  accustomed 
habits,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
talkative  propensities,  silence  seems  less 
annoying  to  them  than  to  the  men. 

The  cells  are  neat,  well  kept,  well  warmed , 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  perform  their  labor. 
Each  prisoner  has  a  small  garden.  This 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  the 
Carpathian  friars,  who  have  also  a  garden, 
and  a  trade,  and  who  are,  like  the  prisoners 
at  Cherry  Hill,  condemned,  it  is  true,  by  an 
act  of  their  own  will,  to  silence,  and  to  a 
silence  much  more  rigorous,  for  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  converse  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
every  day  with  the  guards,  with  the  warden, 
and  with  charitable  persons  who  visit  them, 
or  with  strangers  attracted  by  curiosity.  The 
system  of  absolute  isolation,  which  was  at 
first  adopted  in  the  prison  at  Pittsburg,  is 
now  abandoned.  It  proved  to  be  intolerable, 
and  even  fatal.  The  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  read  every  evening  after  supper  ;  during* 
the  day  they  work.  There  is  a  library  be¬ 
longing  to  the  establishment ;  the  librarian  is 
a  prisoner  condemned  ^or  perjury.  He  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  catalogue,  which 
seemed  to  be  executed  with  much  care.  The 
inmates  of  the  Philadelphia  State  Prison  have 
permission  to  sing,  to  whistle  while  at  work, 
and  to  smoke,  which  the  Carpathian  friars 
have  denied  themselves.  They  breakfast  at 
seven  o’clock  with  tea,  which  is  substituted 
twice  a  week  by  coffee.  Formerly  coffee  was 
used  every  day,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too 
exciting.  They  dine  at  noon.  Five  times  at 
week  the  prisoners  are  allowed  beef,  twice 
mutton,  and  bread  at  discretion.  In  the 
evening  they  have  tea  again.  This  regimen 
is  heatlhy  and  sufficient.  They  are  never 
beaten ;  their  punishments  are  a  diminution 
of  food,  imprisonment  in  dungeons,  and 
shower  baths,  a  mode  of  punishment  safe, 
but  disagreeable  to  them.  They  are  taken  to 
the  baths  once  in  two  weeks.  All  this  time, 
as  also  when  they  enter  the  prison,  or  change 
their  cells,  their  heads  are  covered,  so  that 
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they  neither  see,  nor  are  seen  by  any  one. 
They  leave  the  prison  without  knowing  the 
countenance  of  one  of  their  companions  in 
captivity,  and  without  being  recognized  by  j 
them. 

1  visited  several  cells,  principally  those  of 
the  Germans,  who  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  in  their  native  language.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  English,  this  is  a 
great  aggravation  of  their  punishment.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  learned  English  in  prison.  I  in¬ 
quired  if  there  were  any  French  among  the 
convicts,  and  learned  with  pleasure  that 
there  were  none,  which  confirmed  to  me  the 
truth  of  what  I  was  informed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  advantage  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  population  t»f  the  city. 
The  first  German  I  saw  was  pale,  with  a  rest¬ 
less  appearance  and  a  feverish  look.  He  had 
been  in  custody  but  three  months.  The 
commencement  is  always  hard.  Like  many 
others,  he  has  learned  his  trade  in  prison. 
Another,  on  the  contrary,  was  near  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  term.  lie  appeared  quite  jovial. 
He  did  not  like  to  work.  Sclechtarbeit,&&\d 
he.  I  did  not  consider  him  e.ssentially  re¬ 
formed.  The  parents  of  this  German  re.side 
at  Philadelphia.  The  relatives  of  the  con¬ 
victs  are  seldom  allowed  to  visit  them,  and 
never  without  the  permission  of  the  warden. 
A  third,  and  he  was  tlie  only  one,  assured  me 
of  his  innocence. 

I  saw  an  American  who  had  served  five 
jrears,  and  was  still  sentenced  for  two  more 
for  having  stolen  a  horse,  a  frequent  crime 
among  the  convicts.  This  sentence,  after 
having  been  informed  by  the  warden  that 
the  average  length  of  imprisonment  was  four 
years,  seemed  to  me  excessive,  especially 
when  I  learned  that  an  Irishman  had  been 
condemned  to  only  four  years  of  solitude  for 
homicide.  This  inequality,  which  surprised 
me,  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
had  been  sentenced  to  the  maximum,  and 
the  latter  to  the  minimum  of  the  penalty. 
It  is  none  the  less  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  a  man  can  be  punished  twice  as  much 
for  having  stolen  a  horse,  than  for  having 
killed  a  man. 

After  having  visited  several  other  cells,  I 
followed  my  guide  into  every  part  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  During  our  walk,  I  interroga¬ 
ted  him  upon  the  disputed  question  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  insanity,  resulting  from  the  system 
adopted  at  Philadelphia.  The  mortality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statement,  ranged  from  2  to  4 
per  cent.  This  is  the  ratio  given  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  reports.  As  to  insanity,  his  opinion  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  reports,  whose  authors  seem 
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to  me  to  delude  themselves  iu  their  assertions 
that  the  system  is  not  responsible  for  the 
mental  derangement  of  the  prisoners,  al¬ 
though  it  proceeds  from  causes  which  this 
system  induces.  Insanity  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  negroes.  When  it  is  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  prisoners,  or  when  their 
health  visibly  declines,  they  are  allowed  to 
associate  with  others — a  wise  regulation,  but 
demonstrating  that  solitude  may  be  fatal  to 
reason  and  health.  One  third  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  are  negroes,  one  tenth  are  Irish,  and  one 
tenth  are  Germans. 

A  grave  problem  every  where,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  in  America,  where  the  economical 
point  of  view  may  be  less  neglected  than  else¬ 
where,  is  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  for¬ 
mer  warden,  seems  to  me  very  rational  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  prison 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state; 
but  it  is  desirable  that  the  labor  of  the  con¬ 
victs  should  indemnify  society  fur  what  they 
cost  it,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  here 
attained  this  result,  since,  if  not  every  year, 
at  least  many  years,  the  product  of  their 
labor  has  balanced  their  expenses.  This  is 
all  that  should  be  required  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  urged  that  the  Auburn  system  is  prefer¬ 
able,  because,  in  the  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  for  labor,  the  prisons  in  the  north 
of  England,  organized  after  this  system,  yield 
more  to  the  state,  and  are  a  true  source  of 
profit.  As  Mr.  Wood  has  truly  maintained, 
it  is  not  an  all'air  of  dollars,  but  of  humanity. 
The  danger  of  existing  competition  between 
prison  labor  and  free  labor  is  also  a  difficul¬ 
ty  which  occurs  to  the  mind.  Usually  this 
competition  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
As  for  instance,  the  prisoners  make  the  coarse 
shoes  which  are  taken  south,  and  which  the 
shoemakers  of  Philadelphia  do  not  wish  to 
manufacture.  They  formerly  complained, 
but  do  so  no  longer. 

No  where  is  the  activity  which  the  public 
spirit  impres.ses  upon  the  progress  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  America,  more  apparent  than  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  public 
schools.  The  legislatures  of  the  different 
states  are  ail  the  while  stimulated,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  by  the  zeal  of  private  individuals.  The 
interposition  of  private  associations,  so  ener¬ 
getic  in  whatever  concerns  the  prisons,  is 
not  less  apparent  in  their  institutions  for  in¬ 
struction,  especially  for  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  report  made  in  1830  to  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Public 
Schools,  which  says,  that  “  almost  every 
where  the  law  upon  education  ts,  as  it  were. 
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a  dead  letter,  and  that  in  vie^  of  such  a 
juncture  it  U  the  duty  of  the  society  to  re¬ 
double  its  efforts,  to  excite  Pennsylvania  to 
manifest  its  energy  in  this  noble  cause,  and 
thereby  to  show  the  degree  of  its  intellectual 
culture,  as  fully  as  it  now  displays  its  pliysi- 
cal  resources.  The  society  will  excite  by  all 
possible  means  a  legislative  action  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools.  Meanwhile 
it  declares  that  it  has  already  furnished  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  for  different  parts 
of  the  slate,  and  has  organized  schools  in  re¬ 
tired  districts,  where  none  had  before  existed.” 
Here  may  l)e  seen  the  two-fold  action  of 
these  private  s(Kielies  :  appeals  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  by  the  agitation  of  public  opinion  and 
dictation  in  furnishing  instructors  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  schools.  To  act  and  to  cause  to 
act,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  innumerable 
associations  which  are  found  in  Ami>rica,  and 
which  call  the  public  attention  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  designed  to  provide  for  the  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  necessities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  pri.sons,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  schools.  They  act  upon  the 
government  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
they  interpose  themselves  as  examples,  and 
direct  the  way.  This  movement  and  agita¬ 
tion  have  effected  a  reformation  of  the  scliool 
system,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1830, 
the  scliools  experienced  a  radical  improve¬ 
ment  in  becoming  entirely  public  to  the  whi>le 
community,  and  a  central  high  school  has 
also  btien  established.  Since  that  period 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  In 
1839,  there  were  10  schools,  190  teachers, 
and  a  little  less  than  19,000  pupils.  In  the 
scholastic  year  1850-1851,  the  number  of 
schools  established  by  the  aid  of  the  public 
fund  has  increased  to  60  ;  the  number  of 
teachers  to  781,  and  including  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  high  schools  928,  while  the 
numberof  pupils  has  exet  eded  48,000.  The 
proportion  of  teachers  to  the  pupils,  in  1839, 
was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  hundred,  now 
it  is  one  to  sixty,  li  is  seen  that  here,  as 
in  New  York,  instruction  has  increased  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  population  it¬ 
self. 

Instead  of  8190,000,  of  which  at  least  one 
fifth  was  at  the  first  period  furni.shed  by  the 
state  trea.sury,  more  than  8306,000,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  county  taxation,  is  now  expended  for 
schools,  only  one  eleventh  of  wliich  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  state. 

I  was  desirous  of  visiting  these  schools  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  persevering  zeal  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Mr.  B - introduced  me  to  several 

classes,  and  questioned  the  little  boys  and 
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girls  in  my  presence.  Their  answers  were 
prompt,  and  might  be  heard  from  several  at 
once.  A  lively  emulation  seemed  to  incite 
these  children,  who  were  animated  without 
ill-nature,  and  eager  without  coarseness.  The 
little  girls  were  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  im¬ 
portant  political  men,  as  Clay  and  Webster, 
and  answered  very  pertinently,  when  asked  : 
What  are  the  principal  politcal  parties  ? — 
Tiiey  are  Whigs  and  Democrats. — These  an¬ 
swers  interested  me  much,  but  less  than  Mr. 

B - ,  who  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 

institution,  and  who  derived  so  much  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  interrogating  the  pupils,  that,  us 
my  time  was  limited,  I  was  obliged,  to  ex¬ 
cuse  myself.  I  left  him  perfectly  happy, 
with  this  rather  monotonous  occupaiion,  and 
I  could  not  but  admire,  as  I  left,  the  disin- 
tcre.sted  zeal  and  the  kind  enthusia.«m  of  a 
gentleman,  who  forgot  his  business  to  inter¬ 
rogate  children  upon  history  and  geography, 
ns  if  he  had  none  other  claim  and  indemnity 
than  the  pleasure  of  being  useful. 

The  Lancasterian  system,  so  celwbrated  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  under 
the  name  of  mutual  iiutruction,  and  which 
was  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  France,  was 
formeilv  more  in  vague  in  America,  than  at 
the  present  time.  This  system,  though  still 
pursued,  is  not  exclusively  adopted  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  other  places.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would  succeed  in  this  country, 
where  tliey  aim,  in  all  things,  at  rapidity  of 
execution,  at  the  simplification  of  means,  and 
where  the  mechanical  processes  are  in  use 
to  some  extent  for  every  thing,  where  the 
daguerreotype,  for  example,  is  very  univer¬ 
sal,  to  the  great  injury  of  portrait  painting. 
An  eminent  man,  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  governor 
of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  said  of  the  Lan- 
ca.'-terian  method  :  “  It  has  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  for  education,  that  labor-saving  machines 
possess  for  the  useful  arts.”  We  must 
beware^how  we  spare  the  children  too  much, 
lest  their  intellectual  powers  become  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  they  themselves  become  machines. 

An  institution  resembling  no  other  in  the 
world,  is  the  college  founded  by  Stephen 
Girard  for  three  hundred  poor  white  male 
children,  with  this  strange  provision,  that  no 
priest  or  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
whatever  should  ever  enter  the  college. 
This  proviso  is  more  singular  in  the  United 
Stales  than  it  would  be  any  where  else, 
for  in  this  country,  almost  all  the  colleges 
have  been  founded  under  the  auspices,  and 
by  the  agency  of  some  sect.  Jefferson,  im- 
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bued  with  the  French  opinions  of  the  18th 
century,  wished  to  establish  the  University  of 
Virginia,  without  any  religious  direction  ; 
but  it  proved  a  failure.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Girard  to 
exclude  all  religious  instruction  from  the 
college  which  he  founded,  but  to  withdraw 
the  children  from  the  Influence  of  what  is 
here  denominated  sectarian  spirit,  for  laymen 
preach  to  and  catechize  the  children  every 
Sabbath.  To  those  belonging  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  Protestant  denominations,  there  is  no 
particular  disadvantage.  The  principal  per¬ 
forms  devotional  exercises  twice  a  day  and 
officiates  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  in¬ 
spector  of  studies  conducts  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  the  C  ttholic  children,  who  com- 

fjrise  one  third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  col- 
ege,  and  are  the  children  of  poor  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics,  are,  by  this  strange  reservation  in  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard,  deprived  of  their  worship 
and  religion.  The  laity  can  neither  say  mass, 
nor  grant  absolution.  The  priests,  whose 
position  I  appreciate,  are  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  sending  Catholic  children  to  Girard 
College  ;  but  many  parents  allow  it.  Their 
course  of  study  is  quite  extensive.  It  em¬ 
braces  mathematics,  as  far  as  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  French,  Spanish,  general  his¬ 
tory  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Here  is  much  to  learn,  and  when  these  poor 
children  have  completed  their  course  they 
will  not  know  how  to  apply  it. 

The  magniflcence  of  this  institution  is  still 
another  objection.  Mr.  Girard  having  left  a 
large  sum  fur  its  foundation,  his  executors, 
desiring  to  make  a  great  display,  have  built, 
instead  of  a  college,  a  temple  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  a  little  after  the  model  of  the  P.irthenon. 
This  resolution  was  not  very  wise,  for  when 
the  monument  was  completed,  nothing  was 
left  of  the  large  legacy  of  Mr.  Girard,  and 
the  state  was  opiiged  to  furnish  the  necessa¬ 
ry  sum  to  put  it  in  operation.  Every  thing 
is  in  harmony  with  such  an  ediflce  ;  the  in¬ 
terior  is  comfortable  and  in  good  order ;  the 
floors  are  covered  with  matting,  and  the  desks 
with  green  serge.  All  this  is  beautiful ;  but 
what  a  contrast  to  what  these  children,  now 
so  neatly  dressed,  so  orderly  and  so  happy, 
will  find  when  they  leave  this  institution.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  stern  reason  will  not 
allow  us  to  enjoy  without  the  obtrusion  of 
these  severe  reflections,  this  only  example  in 
the  world,  of  a  palace  open  to  the  democra¬ 
cy,  and  of  this  homage  to  indigent  childhood 
tM  often  neglected.  Those  who,  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  would  be  found  begging  in  the 


streets,  or  playing  in  the  water,  sleep  here 
under  a  marble  roof,  but  this  is  an  extreme. 
Where  the  people  reign,  the  children  of  the 
sovereign  should  not  be  spoiled,  and  it  was 
no  disadvantage  to  Henry  4th,  that  he  was 
educated  with  the  young  peasants  of  Berne. 

I  visited  Girard  College  on  the  same  day 
that  I  visited  the  prison.  The  two  edifices 
are  separated  but  a  short  distance,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  singular  contrast ;  the  one  mournful 
and  gloomy  with  its  gray  and  lofty  walls 
resembling  a  feudal  fortress,  the  other  cheer¬ 
ful  and  magnificent,  with  its  columns  of  white 
marble,  like  a  temple  of  Delos.  In  the  one, 
were  criminals  imprisoned  less  by  lofty  walls 
than  by  solitude  and  silence,  counting  one  by 
one  the  hours  always  alike,  because  they 
present  no  variety,  and  resembling  the  veiled 
faces  of  a  proces>ion  of  spectres,  and  in  the 
other,  happy  children  drawn  from  their  hum¬ 
ble  homes  to  live  in  a  palace,  and,  as  I  saw 
them  in  their  evening  recreations,  filling  this 
magnificent  abode,  with  their  joyous  shouts, 
and  bird-like  gayety,  then  betaking  themselves 
to  refreshing  sleep  in'neat  little  beds,  but  a 
few  steps  from  those  convicts  once  joyous 
and  laughing  children  like  themselves.  And 
vet  some  of  these  children  now  so  happy,  but 
It  may  be  ill  prepared  for  the  society  which 
they  must  encounter,  may  one  day  occupy 
the  silent  cell,  and  extend  themselves  upon 
the  rude  couch  of  the  convicts  of  Cherry 
Hill. 

It  would  alTord  me  much  pleasure  to  prolong 
my  visit  in  this  city,  but  the  weather,  which 
has  been  quite  mild,  has  suddenly  become 
severely  cold.  As  tho  principal  if  not  the 
only  aim  of  my  journey, is  to  avoid  the  winter, 
which  is  everywhere  my  enemy,  I  shall  leave 
for  Washington,  where  I  shall  not  remain  long, 
on  my  way  to  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  changes  of  temperature  are  more  sudden, 
and  the  contrasts  more  extreme  than  in  the 
United  States.  New  York  has  in  summer 
the  temperature  of  Naples  and  in  the  winter 
that  of  Copenhagen.  In  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  they  often  pass 
almost  without  transition  from  a  mild  to  a 
cold  day.  At  Rome,  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  of  heat  and  cold  is  24  degrees, 
while  at  Salem,  in  New  England,  it  is  51  de¬ 
grees.  These  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  tend  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to 
the  muscular  system  of  the  Americans ;  it 
is  thus  that  steel  is  tempered.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  may  be  explained  by  the  lati¬ 
tude  :  Philadelphia  being  nearly  in  the  same 
degree  as  Naples.  The  excessive  cold  may 
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be  attributed,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
fact  that  in  America  the  mountains  extend 
North  and  South,  and  hence  interpose  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  cold  polar  winds. 

Before  leaving  Philadelphia,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  which  1  had  long  desired,  of  li.sten- 
ing  to  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale, 
as  she  is  here  styled,  whom  I  followed  through 
the  different  cities  of  the  Union,  but  who  al¬ 
ways  left  before  my  arrival.  F ortunately  Miss 
Lind  sang  in  Philadelphia  the  evening  previous 
to  my  departure.  Several  reasons  may  Imj  as¬ 
signed  for  the  enthusia-sm  which  she  had  excit¬ 
ed  in  this  country  ;  she  possesses  great  talent, 
a  reputation  established  in  Europe,  besides, 
her  character  is  justly  respected,  and  her 
disposition  very  generous.  She  has  sung  in 
America  for  the  benefit  of  many  useful 
institutions,  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  To  fash¬ 
ion  is  united  esteem.  I  listened  to  the  night¬ 
ingale  at  H  concert  attended  by  the  fashion¬ 
able  world.  I  was  glad  at  this  opportunity 
of  observing  the  musical  taste  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  seemd  to  me  that  the  great  airs  of 
the  opera  were  ILstenedlo  with  some  indif¬ 
ference,  while  the  romances  were  much  more 
enjoyed.  A  Swedish  ballad  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  especially  the  last  verse  was  much 
applauded,  in  which  Miss  Lind,  with  pathetic 
grace,  allowed  her  voice  to  die  away  so  per¬ 
fectly,  that  all  listened  even  after  she  had 
ceased.  This  remembrance  of  Sweden  in 
America  was  very  plea.sing  to  me,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  once  more,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  the  sweet  sounds  of  this  lan¬ 
guage,  the  most  melodious  of  all  the  German 
languages,  and  which  might,  with  propriety, 
be  slvled  the  Spanish  of  the  North. ,  By  u 
singular  chance,  I  met  twenty- five  years 
since,  Madame  Catalini  at  Stockholm,  and 
I  now  meet  Miss  Lind  at  Philadelphia. 

Ballimore,  Dec.  \5lh. 

It  is  impossible  to  slop  here,  which  I  much 
regret,  since  all  that  I  have  heard  of  ihe  so¬ 
ciety  of  Baltimore  is  calculated  to  inspire  me 
witli  this  feeling  ;  but  it  is  too  cold  for  an  in¬ 
valid,  as  they  say  in  English,  who  is  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  southern  climate,  and  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  overtaken  by  the  rigorous  cold 
of  the  North.  I  have  not  found  the  state¬ 
ment,  made  by  Volney,  true,  that  the  climate 
becomes  materially  milder  after  passing  the 
Patapsco  river.  Well  wrapped  up,  I  hastily 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  Balti¬ 
more.  This  city  appears  to  me  neater  and 
gayer  than  any  other  city  in  America,  es¬ 
pecially  the  upper  part,  which  is  a  kind  of 
faubourg  St.  Germain.  1  walked  a  long  dis¬ 


tance  without  observing  any  shops.  Upon 
the  summet  of  the  hill  upon  which  Baltimore 
is  situated,  arc  the  churches,  and  at  the  base, 
are  the  chimneys  of  the  manufactories  and 
the  shipping.  But  I  was  too  benumbed  to 
form  any  distinct  impression  of  any  thing. 

I  shall  soon  depart  for  Washington,  where 
I  wish  to  arrive  in  season,  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  session  of  Congress,  and  before 
the  interruption  of  the  sessions  in  the  first 
days  of  January.  Fortunately  Miss  Cathe¬ 
rine  Hayes  sings  this  evening.  The  swan  of 
Erin,  as  she  is  styled,  has  her  admirers,  who 
prefer  her  to  the  nightingale  of  Dalecarlie. 

I  considered  it  a  happy  chance  which  pro¬ 
cures  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  thus,  one 
after  tlie  other,  the  two  voices  so  celebrated 
in  prose  and  verse  in  the  twenty-three  staUs 
of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
mingling  with  the  society  of  Baltimore.  Af¬ 
ter  seeing  their  city  by  a  beautiful  sun,  and 
by — I  had  almost  said  a  beautiful  cold, 
but  I  will  never  concede  that  the  cold  can 
lie  beautiful,  I  found  the  assemblage  of  this 
evening  more  brilliant  even  than  that  of 
Philadelphia.  In  approaching  the  South  a 
certain  elegance  of  manners  is  more  and  more 
apparent.  I  have  entered  the  slave  states, 
and  see  for  the  first  time  in  a  concert  hall  a 
circular  gallery  appropriated  to  persons  0/ 
color,  as  they  are  truly  called,  for  this  ex¬ 
pression  includes  not  only  blacks  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  but  all  the  shades  to  white  inclusively. 
To  those  aetjuainted  with  them,  the  African 
descent  may  be  detected  in  a  corner  of  the 
eye  or  in  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  though  her 
complexion  may  be  very  fair,  a  quadroon  is 
obliged  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the 
negro. 

Aliss  Hayes  is  not  an  artist  that  will  rank 
with  Jenny  Lind  ;  but  she  possesses  more 
novelty,  she  is  Irish,  and  sings  the  ballads  of 
her  country  very  agreeably,  and  I  think  has 
had  greater  success  this  evening,  than  had 
yesterday — I  was  going  to  say  her  rival,  but 
indeed  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
line.  Although  the  concerts  are  well  attend¬ 
ed,  though  much  is  expended  fol  seats,  and 
though  the  journals  make  use  of  the  stron¬ 
gest  hyperboles,  and  the  same  hyperboles,  to 
celebrate  superior  and  moderate  talents,  1  do 
not  think  that  the  musical  instinct  is  very  well 
developed  in  America.  The  Americans  are 
too  English  to  be  musicians.  They  practice 
music  to  a  very  great  extent,  they  manufac¬ 
ture  a  great  number  of  pianos,  and  their 
concerts  are  as  frequent  and  as  numerously 
attended  as  in  Europe ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  country  has  produced  any  celebra- 
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ted  performers.  The  Americans  have  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  even  painters,  but  I  have  not  heard 
the  name  of  a  single  American  composer.  , 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
sacred  music.  Church  music  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  standard  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society ;  and  at  Lowell,  I  have 
found  the  music  of  the  great  masters  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  laudable  efforts,  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  organization  has  a  tendency  to  resistance. 
It  is  easier  to  unharness  the  horses  of  Euro¬ 
pean  singers  and  to  pay  |il,000  for  a  concert 
ticket,  than  to  possess  musical  taste.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  English  have  proved  that  a  nation 
can  ^  great  without  this  ;  it  is  also  true  that 
this  taste  may  be  developed  by  education 
and  practice,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
France. 

In  the  United  States  the  Germans  arc  the 
principal  resource  of  the  orchestras  and  con¬ 
certs.  The  music  of  the  military  regiments 


is  often  performed  by  negroes.  That  the 
negro  race  possesses  a  superior  natural  taste 
for  music,  is  a  point  upon  which  the  proud 
Yankees  must  acknowledge  their  inferiority 
to  those  men  who  are  scarcely  recognized  by 
I  many  of  them  as  human  beings.  The  ne¬ 
gro  is  condemned  by  slavery  or  contempt  to 
a  miserable  condition,  but  he  has  received  a 
gift  which  those  who  enslave  and  degrade  him 
do  not  possess,  namely, gayety.  To  aid  him  to 
forget  the  bitterness  of  his  lot.  Providence 
has  given  him  a  taste  for  singing  and  dan¬ 
cing  : 

The  good  God  says  to  him  :  §ing, 

Sing,  poor  little  one. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  the  negroes,  on  the 
Orst  day  that  I  entered  the  slave  states. 
Strange  circumstance  !  I  depart  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  go  to  see  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  republic,  to  salute  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  I  am  no  longer  in  what  are  here 
called  the  free  states. 


From  the  Now  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  PREACHER’S. DAUGHTER. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  ANECDOTE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


In  the  year  1821,  during  a  tour  I  was 
making  in  the  north  of  Germany,  an  accident 
introduced  me  to  a  clergyman,  who  invited 
me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  in  the 
country.  The  second  day  of  my  stay  was 
to  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mountains,  whence  a  glorious  view 
could  be  enjoyed  of  the  Frische  Haff  and 
the  littoral  of  Pomerania. 

We  had,  however,  scarce  quitted  the  rec¬ 
tory,  when  my  new  friend  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  to  an  old  man  who  was  sitting  on 
the  root  of  a  tree,  smoking  his  pipe  with 
apparently  the  greatest  contentment,  while 
his  geese  were  feeding  on  the  grassy  borders 
of  the  wide  village  street. 

“  Look  there,”  the  clergyman  said  ;  “  that 
old  man  is  the  only  living  witness  of  a  trait 
of  iron  justice  in  the  life  of  Frederick  the 


Great  which  but  very  few  are  acquainted 
with.  Halloh !  Father  Frank,  do  you  re¬ 
member  bringing  the  baron  home  from 
Stettin  ?” 

“  How  could  I  forget  it  ?”  the  old  man  re¬ 
plied,  as  he  doffed  his  cap  reverently ;  “  I 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-five  at 
the  time.” 

“  Did  he  swear  at  all  ?”  my  friend  asked 
further. 

“  I  should  think  so,”  the  old  man  said 
with  a  laugh  ;  “  he  raved  furiously  the  whole 
distance,  especially  when  the  carriage  drove 
over  the  pine-roots  on  the  heath.” 

“  Yes,”  my  friend  replied,  “  you  may  laugh 
now.  Father  Frank,  but  in  truth  you  ought 
to  have  shared  the  baron’s  punishment,  for 
I  can  never  forgive  you  for  helping  to  carry 
my  poor  predecessor  out  of  bis  house  in  his 
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dying  moments,  and  placing  him  in  the  glar¬ 
ing  sunshine.” 

“  I  was  forced  to  do  so,”  the  old  man  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  as  he  pointed  with  his  staff  to 
a  neighboring  garden,  he  continued  ;  “  The 
baron  was  standing  behind  that  walnut-tree 
with  his  telescope,  and  if  we  hud  not  placed 
the  old  gentleman  on  the  exact  spot  he  or¬ 
dered,  he  would  have  beaten  us  to  death. 
Still  I  shall  feel  sorry  for  it  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  cannot  look  at  the  spot  without 
sighing.  His  chair  was  just  at  the  very 
place  where  you  are  now  standing,  and  there 
he  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

The  reader  may  fancy  that  these  remarks 
caused  me  to  feel  considerable  curiosity,  and 
we  had  scarce  left  the  old  man,  when  I 
begged  the  rector  to  tell  me  the  story.  He 
did  so  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Baron  von  L - ,  of  whom  our  old 

friend  was  talking,  was  formerly  owner  of 
this  estate,  and  a  favorite  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  nearer  circumstances  of  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  king  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  to  induce  me  to  mention  them. 
Frederick  had  come  to  inspect  a  morass  that 
had  been  lately  drained  by  the  baron,  and 

while  waiting  for  fresh  horses  at  P - ,  he 

talked  with  the  land-agent,  and  as  he  saw 
some  gentlemen  in  military  uniform  at  a  little 
distance,  he  asked  him,  “  Where  have  those 
gentlemen  served  ?” 

The  agent,  who  knew  that  the  king  liked 
a  quick  and  ready  answer,  replied,  with  a 
deep  bow,  “  In  your  majesty’s  army  to 
which  the  king  rejoined,  with  equal  quick¬ 
ness. 

“  Sheepshead !  I  am  well  aware  that 
they  have  not  served  as  laborers  on  your 
estate.  But  where  is  the  baron  ?” 

The  latter,  however,  had  been  delayed,  and 
arrived  just  as  the  king  was  asking  for  him, 
in  such  a  hurry  that  the  coachman  drove 
against  a  tombstone,  which  had  been  brought 
the  day  before  for  the  grave  of  a  lately  de¬ 
ceased  clergyman,  and  had  been  placed  tem¬ 
porarily  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  car¬ 
riage  was  overturned,  and  the  baron  as  well : 
a  terrible  prognostic,  for  he  was  fated  to 
owe  his  ruin  to  the  tombstone  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  though  it  did  not  occur  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  On  the  contrary,  he  managed  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  king’s  favor  in  such  a  degree,  that 
his  majesty  was  continually  sending  for  him 
to  be  present  at  the  reviews  in  ^targardt,  and 
eventually  invested  him  with  the  then  highly 
distinguished  order,  “  Pour  le  Merite.” 

Through  this,  however,  the  baron’s  arro¬ 
gance  waxed  incredibly.  He  was  not  merely 


a  tyrant  whom  every  one  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  feared  because  they  knew  the  favor  in 
which  he  stood  with  the  king,  but  a  still 
greater  tyrant  to  all  the  clergy.  For  while 
he  usually  called  the  landed  gentry,  when 
speaking  about  them,  “  uncultivated  clods,” 
he  also,  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  king, 
termed  the  clergy  “  unreasoning  j  brutes,” 
and  displayed  his  enlightenment  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  in  a  manner  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  in¬ 
sulting  :  for  education  and  respect  could  not 
be  counted  among  our  baron’s  virtues. 

But  of  all  the  clergymen,  his  own,  Thilo 
by  name,  my  poor  predecessor,  fared  the 
worst.  He  was  an  old  man,  modest  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  put  up  with  anything 
from  his  patron.  His  only  daughter,  ^phie, 
was,  however,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
women  I  ever  saw,  and  even  at  the  advanced 
age  when  I  first  formed  her  acquaintance, 
bore  evident  traces  of  her  former  beauty. 

She  was  attached  to  the  son  of  the  royal 

forester  Weiher,  who  lived  in  S - ,  and  used 

to  visit  the  old  pastor  when  he  came  to 
church.  The  affair  was,  however,  not  known 
for  a  long  while,  as  Sophie  always  received 
the  young  fellow’s  ardent  declarations  of  love 
with  great  though  pretended  coolness.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  young  man  was  nothing,  and  had 
nothing,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
he  would  succeed  his  father  in  the  forestry. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was  little  to  be 
done  in  those  days,  and  it  is  much  the  same 
now.  But  it  is  ecjually  true  that  a  lover 
never  did,  and  never  will,  trouble  himself 
about  such  paltry  details.  It  was  the  same 
with  our  Fritz.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  brought  the  old  pastor,  or  rather  his 
daughter,  a  brace  of  wild  duck,  and  the  latter 
gave  him  a  rose  in  return,  for  she  had  no¬ 
thing  else  to  offer,  Fritz  regarded  it  as  a  de¬ 
claration  of  her  love,  and  bt^ged  her  to  give 
him  her  hand  and  heart.  The  sensible  girl 
naturally  tried  to  persuade  him  of  his 
folly,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  support  a 
wife. 

But  Fritz  had  his  answer  cut  and  dried. 

“  I  have  a  little,”  he  rejoined,  “  and  you, 
too,  my  dear  girl,  could  have  three  times  as 
much  as  itiyself,  if  you  only  wished.” 

“  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  mean,” 
Sophie  remarked. 

“  Well,  your  father  says  that  the  baron 
owes  him  his  dues  for  the  last  ten  years. 
That  would  make,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  bush¬ 
els  per  annum,  600  bushels,  worth,  at  the 
present  price  of  grain,  about  800  crowns. 
With  that,  and  my  little  savings,  we  could 
manage.  We  would  take  a  farm  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  if  I  was  not  made  assistant  to  my 
father,  as  I  e.xpect,  and  could  live  happily.” 

But  Sophie  rejected  this  idea  with  a  smile, 
and  expressed  her  opinion  “  that  the  youn^ 
man  could  sooner  shake  down  wheat  from  his 
beech-trees  than  her  father  get  his  rye  from 
the  baron.” 

Still  the  plan  continually  occurred  to  Irer. 
She  begged  her  father  to  make  an  earnest 
demand  for  his  dues  from  the  baron ;  for  if 
he  were  to  die,  and  she  be  left  a  poor  unpro¬ 
tected  orphan,  the  hard-hearted  and  arrogant 
man  would  not  give  her  n  shilling  more  in 
money  or  money’s  worth.  Still  the  old  man 
would  not  consent,  though  she  renewed  lier 
entreaties  repeatedly.  The  next  Sunday,  how¬ 
ever,  the  forester  turned  the  conversjition  to 
the  same  subject,  whence  it  may  be  presumed 
that  bis  son  had  opened  his  heart  to  him. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  old  man  trem¬ 
bled  even  if  he  heard  the  baron’s  name,  and 
said,  earnestly  and  simply  : 

“  It  would  be  of  no  use ;  I  have  tried  to 
no  purpose  every  year.  But  the  Lord  is 
judge  of  all  things,” 

“  That’s  all  very  good,”  the  forester  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  but  I  don’t  see  what  your  daughter 
will  have  to  live  on,  if  you  were  to  quit  the 
world  this  day  or  the  next.  Lay  a  complaint 
against  the  baron,  unless  he  listens  to  your 
reasonable  demands.” 

The  old  man  shook  bis  head  and  sighed, 
upon  which  the  former  continued  : 

“  Well,  then,  I  must  reveal  something  to 
you,  pastor;  my  Fritz  is  ashamed  to  do  it 
himself.” 

At  these  words,  the  young  folk  turned  as 
red  as  cherries,  and  Sophie  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Fritz  stopped,  it  is  true,  hut  did  not 
dare  to  raise  his  head,  when  bis  father  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say : 

“  My  Fritz  here  and  your  dear  daughter 
would  gladly  get  married  ;  but  as  they  want 
the  main  thing,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
boy  will  succeed  me,  you  could  make  the 
young  couple  happy  if  you  would  send  in  a 
complaint  against  the  baron,  and  force  him 
to  pay  you  either  the  corn  or  the  money. 
Then  we  would  take  a  farm  for  them.” 

“  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this  before,” 
my  old  predecessor  here  remarked,  “  and  do 
not  know  a  better  answer  to  give  you  than 
one  from  the  Bible :  ‘  We  will  call  the  dam¬ 
sel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.’  ” 

Our  Fritz  now  regained  both  his  heart  and 
bis  feet.  He  ran  out  of  the  room,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  bis  power  of  persuasion  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  he  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  hand  in  hand  with  the  blushing  girl. 
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”  My  daughter,”  the  old  man  said  to  her, 
“what  am  I  forced  to  hear?  You  never 
kept  anything  from  me  before,  and  now  have 
made  a  secret  of  the  most  important  thing 
— that  you  wish  to  be  married.  Is  that 
really  true,  Sophie  ?” 

“  Yes,  father,”  she  replied,  without  affec¬ 
tation,  “  if  we  only  knew  what  we  should 
have  to  live  on :  for  without  some  certainty, 

I  have  always  fold  Fritz,  the  marriage  can¬ 
not  take  place.” 

Fritz  now  gained  heart  too,  and  said  :  “But 
the  pastor  has  our  future  welfare  in  liis  own 
hands  ;  for  if  you  were  to  complain  against 
the  baron,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  you 
did  not  get  your  own.” 

The  old  man,  however,  replied,  after  repeat¬ 
ed  representations,  “  1  will  sleep  on  it and 
would  probably  have  done  so  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  if  his  daughter  had  left  him  in  peace. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  almost  a  crime  to  pro¬ 
ceed  straightway  to  a  plaint,  and  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  reverence  he  fancied  he  owed  to 
his  patron.  He  made  one  attempt  more  on 
the  path  of  conciliation,  and  bt‘ggcd  tire  baron, 
in  writing,  and  most  respectfully,  to  pay  him 
the  dues  owing  to  him  for  nearly  ten  years, 
at  the  same  time,  apologizing  very  humbly 
for  making  the  request  on  this  occasion  b<N 
fore  Michaelmas,  because  his  dear  daughter 
designed  to  alter  her  condition  of  life. 

Of  course  the  latter  knew  nothing  of  this 
confidential  remark,  which  afterwards  cost 
her  so  many  tears,  or  else  she  would  have 
protested  against  it  most  solemnly.  But  the 
patron  acted  in  the  usual  way :  whether 
Michaelmas  or  not,  he  did  not  pay  the  slight¬ 
est  attention. 

The  old  man  was  at  length  forced  to  bite 
into  the  sour  apple,  and  yield  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  daughter.  He  sent  in  a 
complaint  against  the  baron,  and,  by  his 
daughter’s  special  solicitation,  not  merely 
asked  for  his  dues,  but  also  complained 
about  the  wretched  state  of  dilapidation  in 
which  the  rectory  was,  about  which  repeated 
useless  petitions  had  been  sent  to  the  harsh 
man,  who  allowed  his  preacher  to  live  worse 
than  his  daily  laborers.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  not  done  without  a  severe  struggle  ;  but 
as  Sophie  at  length  represented  to  him  that 
the  baron  would  be  equally  embittered 
whether  he  laid  one  or  two  complaints  before 
the  authoritie.s,  he  seemed  at  last  to  allow 
the  truth  of  this,  and  wrote,  though  not 
without  begging  the  baron’s  pardon  for  each 
of  his  complaints.  The ‘result  might  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  chamber,  which  signed  itself 
at  that  day,  to  some  purpose,  “We,  Freder- 
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ick,  by  God’s  grace,”  entirely  shared  the 
king’s  contemptuous  views  of  the  clergy,  but 
not  his  love  of  justice  towards  all — among 
them,  consequently,  the  pastors.  The  baron, 
on  being  requested  to  answer  his  rector’s 
plaint,  denied  everything,  asserted  that  he 
had  always  paid  his  dues  regularly,  and  that 
this  highly  insulting  charge  could  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  or  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
man  was  quite  childish,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  said  or  wrote.  He  ought,  at  any 
rate,  tp  have  produced  his  witnesses ;  but, 
far  from  doing  so,  or  being  able  to  do  it,  the 
old  lackbrains  had  apologized  to  him,  his 
patron,  in  a  fashion  that  would  furnish  a  very 
poor  notion  of  the  honesty  of  his  fancied 
claim.  His  complaint  about  his  house  was 
equally  false ;  for,  though  it  was  no  palace,  it 
was  still  habitable  enough. 

He  had  certainly  some  good  reasons  to  re¬ 
gard  his  pastor’s  surprising  demands  from  a 
much  more  criminal  point  of  view ;  for  it 
was  shown  by  the  annexed  letter  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  that  he  wished  his  daughter  to  marry, 
and  was  greatly  embarrassed  about — the 
dowry.  Still  he  would  not  carry  nut  this 
idea  for  the  pastor’s  sake,  and  would  rather 
ascribe  to  his  age  and  his  forgetfulness,  what 
others  perhaps  would  impute  to  his  villany. 
Still  the  authorities  would  perceive,  without 
it  being  necessary  for  him  to  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  it  was  high  time  to  dismiss  the 
old  man,  and  he  would,  therefore,  present 
another  candidate  as  soon  ns  possible. 

We  may  easily  foresee  the  lesult  of  this 
reply.  The  old  pastor  was  not  only  refused 
a  hearing  and  threatened  with  an  ungracious 
dismissal,  but,  besides,  received  some  repri¬ 
mands  of  the  very  coarsest  style,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  that  day. 

“  1  thought  it  would  be  so !”  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  deepest  sorrow,  “  and  for  that  reason 
I  would  not  write,  but  you  forced  me  to  do 
so.” 

The  consequence  of  this  painful  excite¬ 
ment  was  a  severe  illness,  to  which  the  old 
man  yielded,  not  immediately  though,  but 
after  the  forester  had  come  to  him  and  told 
both  him  and  his  daughter,  with  unfeeling 
harshness,  that  all  idea  of  a  marriage  with 
his  son  must  be  given  up,  whether  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  or  not,  for  his  son  could  make  no 
use  of  a  portionless  wife. 

The  old  pastor  only  replied  to  this  by  a 
sigh ;  but  his  daughter  answered  instead  of 
him,  that  this  was  quite  natural,  and  that  she 
was  merely  surprised  that  the  forester  had 
not  said  this  only  to  them,  but  had  before 
stated  publicly  in  the  village,  **  If  she  gets 


the  600  bushels  of  rye,  my  Fritz  will  take 
her;  if  not,  the  bargain  will  be  off.”  This 
had  annoyed  her  so  much,  that  she  had  de¬ 
termined  on  not  being  mixed  up  in  this  corn 
transaction,  had  the  result  been  favorable  to 
her.  So  much  the  more  she  now  requested 
that  the  whole  affair  should  be  broken  off, 
and  his  son  not  annoy  her  again  under  any 
pretext. 

“  That  you  may  be  assured  of,”  the  forest¬ 
er  replied  with  equal  roughness ;  “  he  shan’t 
trouble  you  again,  or,  if  he  does.  I’ll  break 
every  b^e  in  his  body.  Good-by!  The 
Lord  strengthen  the  old  man  !” 

Fritz,  though,  did  come  again,  and  that 
too  on  the  next  night,  as  he  did  not  dare  do 
so  by  day.  He  knocked  at  his  beloved’s 
little  bedroom  window  ;  she  recognized  him 
immediately  in  the  moonlight,  but  would  not 
open  to  him.  At  length  she  did  so,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  now  heard  his  complaints, 
which  were  accompanied  by  bitter  tears,  and 
with  the  entreaty  that  she  would  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  let  things  happen  as  they  would. 

But  she  replied  Iroldly,  “  Fritz,  our  con¬ 
nection  is  broken  off  for  ever.  Farewell,  and 
do  not  dare  to  knock  at  my  window  a  second 
time  by  night;  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if 
you  do,  I  will  write  to  your  father  the  next 
morning.  So  now,  farewell,  and  may  the 
Lord  guide  you,  and  preserve  your  father 
longer  to  you  than  He  will  mine  to  me.” 

With  these  words  she  sighed  and  closed 
the  window,  and  spite  of  all  poor  Fritz’s  en¬ 
treaties,  could  not  be  induced  to  open  it  again, 
but  went  into  her  father’s  room,  whom  she 
beard  sighing  and  groaning. 

On  the  next  morning,  however,  she  was 
destined  to  suffer  still  more.  The  baron  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  old  man’s  serious  illness, 
than  he  spitefully  sent  a  message  to  him : 
“  He  would  have  the  goodness  to  leave  his 
house  next  morning,  for  the  rectory  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  built 
in  its  stead.” 

He  naturally  answered :  “  I'hat  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  as  he 
was  very  ill,  and  would  hardly  leave  his  bed 
again.  He  bad  lived  so  long  in  the  old 
house,  that  he  should  like  to  stay  in  it  till  bis 
death.  The  baron  would  surely  be  kind 
enough  to  let  him  die  there.” 

But  the  Brst  messenger  was  followed  by 
another,  “  The  matter  could  not  be  deferred : 
the  pastor  had  made  such  serious  complaints 
to  the  Royal  Chamber,  that  the  baron  could 
by  no  possibility  delay  in  sending  in  carpen¬ 
ters  and  masons  ;  the  house  must  be  given 
up  the  next  day.” 
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Sophie,  however,  did  not  suffer  this  second 
messenger  to  appear  before  the  terriOed 
pastor,  but  sent  to  tell  the  baron,  that  if  he 
could  answer  it  to  God  and  man  for  driving 
a  dying  man  out  of  his  house,  he  might  do 
it.  If  her  father  died,  tlmugh,  she  would 
spend  her  last  farthing  in  avenging  his  death, 
even  if  she  had  to  beg  her  way  to  Potsdam. 

Of  course  the  baron  was  not  induced  by 
this  to  alter  his  views  in  the  slightest ;  for 
what  could  appear  to  him  more  ridiculous 
than  this  threat  ?  On  the  next  morning  a 
number  of  carpenters  and  masons  came  from 

the  town  of  U - ,  climbed,  in  spite  of  all 

poor  Sophie’s  entreaties,  on  to  the  roof,  and 
tiles,  beams,  and  spars  soon  fell  down  before 
the  sick  man’s  window. 

Sophie  attempted  to  calm  her  dying  father 
as  well  as  He  could,  and  persuade  him  that 
the  baron  was  going  to  have  the  house  new 
roofed  ;  but  when  the  carpenters  came  in 
and  sorrowfully  stated  that  they  must  now 
pull  up  the  flooring,  she  fainted  with  a  loud 
shriek  at  the  baron’s  barbarity,  while  the 
compassionate  carpenters  raised  the  dying 
man  from  his  bed,  put  on  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  placed  him  in  his  easy -chair, 
and  carried  him  out  and  seated  him  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  baron  stood  with  his  telescope  behind 
the  walnut-tree ;  Sophie  was  still  in  a  faint¬ 
ing  fit;  and  only  an  old  woman  had  the 
courage  to  approach  the  chair,  and  throw 
her  apron  over  the  head  of  the  old  man,  who 
continually  ejaculated,  “My  eyes  !  my  eyes!” 
Hut  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  breathed 
his  last  sigh  ;  and  when  Sophie  was  at  length 
aroused  to  life,  and  rushed  towards  her 
fatlier  with  a  cry  of  horror,  she  only  held  a 
corpse  in  her  arms. 

Although  she  asked  the  clergyman  pre¬ 
sent  at  her  father’s  funenil  how  she  should 
act  against  the  baron’s  unsupportable  tyranny, 
they  only  shrugged  their  shoulders ;  and 
even  if  one  offered  her  counsel,  it  did  not 
appear  to  her  good.  But  her  determination 
— which  the  gentlemen  disapproved — of 
going  to  Potsdam  and  telling  her  sorrrw  to 
the  great  king,  remained  firmer  than  ever, 
and  was  executed  even  before  she  anticipated. 

She  had,  namely,  been  forced  to  take  up 
her  abode  in  the  barn,  into  which  she  had 
carried  her  scanty  furniture,  and  cooked  her 
poor  food  in  the  irardea.  For,  as  she  had  a 
year  of  grace  allowed  her,  and  no  other 
place  of  shelter  could  be  found  in  the  village, 
she  was  not  able  to  quit  the  terrible  spot. 
A  few  days  later  some  butchers  arrived,  and 
she  suddenly  decided  on  selling  her  six  sheep. 


in  order  to  procure  money  for  her  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  to  Berlin ;  a  matter  that  had 
troubled  her  greatly.  But  when  the  maid 
opened  the  door  of  the  dilapidated  stable, 
all  the  sheep  had  found  their  way  out,  for 
the  stables  at  the  rectory  had  always  been 
left  by  the  patron  in  the  same  miserable  con¬ 
dition  as  the  dwelling-house.  She  therefore 
sent  the  maid  along  the  road  to  look  for  the 
sheep,  while  she  herself  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  baron’s  garden,  to  see  whether 
they  had  found  their  way  thither.  The 
butchers  followed  her  by  some  divine  inter- 
I  position,  for  unfortunately,  or  rather  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  sheep  had  got  into  the  baron’s 
garden,  and  were  cropping  the  grass  along 
the  flower-beds.  Sophie  was  preparing  to 
drive  them  out,  and  called  the  men  to  her 
assistance,  when  the  baron  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  in  his  rage,  attacked  the  poor  girl 
with  the  lowest  abuse. 

“  What !  the  infamous  creature  has  the 
audacity  to  let  her  sheep  enter  my  garden  ! 
If  she  dare  do  it  again,  I  will  demand  the 
pound  money  with  my  hunting  whip !” 

When  she  fell  back  at  this  coarse  remark, 
and  replied,  “Is  it  not  enough  that  your 
grace  has  robbed  my  father  of  his  life,  but 
you  wish  to  deprive  me  of  my  honor  before 
these  strange  men  ?” 

The  baron  vociferated,  with  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  laugh,  “  Ila,  ha!  your  honor!  Your 
father  wrote  me  himself  that  you  had  to  do 
with  the  forester’s  Fritz,  and  the  herd  lately 
saw  the  young  clodhopper  climb  in  at  your 
window.  Your  honor!’ 

Upon  this  she  advanced  boldly  up  to  the 
baron,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice:  “  You  lie, 
you  are  a  miserable  calumniator,  and  if  jus¬ 
tice  is  still  to  be  found  on  earth,  I  will  seek  it 
with  my  last  farthing.  God  help  me !” 

The  baron,  however,  could  no  longer  re¬ 
strain  his  anger ;  he  lushed  at  her  and  struck 
her  repeatedly,  while  assailing  her  with  the 
coarsest  invectives. 

The  poor  ill-treated  girl  soon  made  up  her 
mind,  and  said  to  the  butchers,  “You  shall 
have  the  sheep  for  the  price  you  offered,  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  low,  but  you  must  come 

with  me  to  U - ,  and  bear  testimony  on 

oath  to  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  here.” 

The  men  consented,  and  after  giving  them 
something  to  eat,  she  tied  up  her  best  clothes 
in  a  bundle,  gave  the  maid  charge  of  the 
rectory,  and  followed  the  men  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  to  the  neighboring  town. 
The  burgomaster  there  was  an  old  friend  of 
her  father,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  detested  the 
proud  and  tyrannical  baron.  Ho  gladly 
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heard  the  testimony  of  the  ifitnesses,  and  ' 
swore  them  to  the  truth,  at  the  same  time 
sent  for  the  carpenters  who  were  witness  to 
her  father’s  death,  but  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  journey  to  Potsdam  would  be  of 
little  service  to  her,  as  the  baron  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fovorite  of  the  king,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  and  his  majesty,  through  his  in¬ 
creasing  age  and  weakness,  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  anybody — more  especially 
women.  He  would  advise  her  to  commence 
legal  proceedings. 

This,  however,  she  would  not  listen  to,  and 
only  looked  about  for  the  herd,  that  his  tes¬ 
timony  might  also  be  taken.  Fortunately 
the  baron  had  very  lately  di.scharged  him 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  he  had  been  at  a 
neighboring  farm  for  the  last  month  in  the 
same  capacity.  It  was  not  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  to  obtain  his  testimony,  which,  besides, 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  truth  ;  and  he 
asserted  that  he  had  never  mentioned  the 
nightly  scene  of  which  he  had  been  witness 
in  any  other  way,  and  the  baron  lied  in  his 
throat  if  he  said  anything  about  climbing  in 
at  the  window.  In  fact,  he  (quoted  all  that 
Sophie  had  said  on  the  occasion,  before  she 
shut  the  window  in  her  lover’s  face,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself.  Besides  the  herd,  the  sex¬ 
ton,  several  preachers  of  the  vicinity,  the 
forester  Weiher,  and  others  not  immediately 
subjected  to  the  baron’s  tyranny,  gave  their 
evidence  about  the  owing  dues,  which  at 
least  proved  thus  much — that  the  deceased 
pastor  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  baron 
was  indebted  to  him  in  the  dues  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Several  days  were  occupied  in  protocdlling 
all  this:  but  it  was  scarce  done  before  Sophie 
took  her  seat  in  the  mail,  accompanied  by 
the  heartiest  wishes  on  tlie  part  of  the  burgo¬ 
master,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  arrived 
safely  in  Potsdam. 

But  what  to  do  then  ?  She  sat  and  told 
her  landlord,  with  tears,  how  she  had  been 
treated,  and  begged  his  advice.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  : 
"  The  old  gentleman  was  growing  far  too 
peevish  ;  he  could  not  offer  her  any  hope.” 
But  as  suffering  Beauty  has  always,  up  to 
the  present  daj’,  maintained  its  power  over 
every  uncorrupted  heart,  the  same  occurred 
here.  A  guest,  who  was  accidentally  present, 
and  had  been  sitting  over  his  beer  silently, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  without  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion,  now  asked,  in  a  cordial  tone,  if  he  might 
look  through  mamsell’s  papers  fora  moment? 
Of  course  she  gladly  consented,  and  the  man, 
after  casting  his  eye  over  them,  and  finding 


they  perfectly  agreed  with  her  statement,  be¬ 
came  quite  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  ap¬ 
peared. 

“  The  rascally  baron  !”  he  exclaimed ;  “  it’s 
hardly  credible  that  such  villany  can  take 
place !  But,  God  willing,  dear  mamsell,  I 
can  help  you.  I  am  the  brother  of  the  roy¬ 
al  gardener  at  Sans  Souci,  and  will  go  there 
directly  and  see  what  can  be  done  ;  and  you 
will  follow  me  boldly  in  an  hour.  His  house 
is  on  the  right  hand  side  after  you  enter.” 

With  these  words  the  worthy  man  left  the 
room,  while  Sophie  dried  her  tears,  and  with 
longing  eyes  followed  the  minute-hand  on 
the  clock.  The  hour  had  scarce  elapsed, 
when  she  entrusted  her  btindle  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  commenced  her  walk  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  beneath  her  arm.  She  had  but  reach¬ 
ed  the  street,  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour 
in  the  steeple  of  the  garrison  church,  and 
the  chimes  commenced  playing  the  melody 
of  the  beautiful  hymn,  “  Who  puts  his  trust 
in  God  alone  !”  This  moved  her  to  tears ; 
and  repeating  the  whole  hymn  fervently,  she 
went  along  tlie  road  that  was  pointed  out  to 
her.  In  the  gardener  she  found  a  man  as 
well-meaning  as  his  brother.  “  But,”  he 
said,  if  the  king  is  not  in  a  good  humor 
to-morrow  morning  when  he  visits  the  gar¬ 
den,  you  will  have  to  wait  several  days,  for 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  speak  to  him  before. 
He  is  accustomed  to  inspect  the  large  orange 
and  lemon-trees  there  on  the  terrace  every 
morning  about  ten  o’clock,  when  no  one  ac¬ 
companies  him  except  a  little  gray  hound. 
You  must  conceal  yourself  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  I  will  show  you  be¬ 
forehand,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  you 
a  sign  when  it  is  time  to  appear.  Be  per¬ 
fectly  calm,  and  give  short  and  bold  answers : 
the  king  still  likes  to  see  pretty  girls,  although 
he  is  so  old.  Well,  then,  I  shall  see  you  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock  by  the  latest, 
dear  child !” 

She  took  her  leave :  but  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  poor  village  girl  did  not 
sleep.  At  the  appointed  hour  she  agmn 
went  timidly  to  Sans  Souci,  and  after  being 
in  some  degree  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
the  kind  gardener,  she  hid  herself  behind  a 
large  myrtle-tree. 

She  had  been  standing  there  scarce  half 
an  hour,  when  the  king,  dressed  in  a  plain 
blue  coat,  with  the  celebrated  crutch-stick  in 
his  hand,  and  an  old,  shabby  chapeau,  a  tri¬ 
cornet,  upon  his  head,  came  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  allee,  and  stopped  before  a  splendid 
orange-tree. 

The  gardener  immediately  approached 
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him  with  great  reverence  :  but  while  the  king 
was  addressing  a  few  words  to  him,  the  gray- 
hound  had  seen  the  poor  trembling  girl,  and 
ran  towards  her  with  such  violent  barking 
that  the  king  noticed  it,  and  cried  to  the  dog, 

“  Molly  !  Molly  !  qu’y-a-t-il  ? — couche  mon 
chien  !” 

But  fate  willed  it  that,  while  he  looked  up, 
Sophie  also  peeped  out  from  behind  the 
myrtle- tree,  and  their  eyes  met.  She  thought 
that  she  would  sink  into  the  ground  from  ter¬ 
ror  ;  but  this  rencontre  perfectly  satisfied  the 
king’s  poetical  feelings. 

“  Diable,  gardener  !”  he  cried,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  “  you  hide  your  pretty  girls  behind 
myrtle-bushes  ?” 

The  gardener  now  had  a  famous  opportuni¬ 
ty.  He  imparted  the  poor  girl’s  story  to  the 
king  with  brevity,  but  great  sympathy;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Frederick  pointed  with 
bis  crutch  to  the  myrtle,  and  called  out,  “  She 
must  come  hither.” 

Thi^  naturally  increased  Sophie’s  terror : 
but  she  became  still  more  alarmed,  when  the 
great  king  fixed  his  great  eyes  upon  her,  and 
said,  in  a  rather  harsh  tone,  “  What  does  she 
want  here  ?” 

She  turned  pale,  and  was  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  soon  collected  herself,  and  gave 
the  reply,  which  seemed  to  please  the  king 
immensely,  “  What  I,  a  poor  orphan,  can  find 
nowhere  else — ^justice  !’’  for  he  smiled,  and 
said : 

“  W’ell,  we’ll  see  :  she  can  give  me  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  come  again  to-morrow  morning.  I 
should  never  have  believed  it  of  the  fellow  ; 
but  several  complaints  have  been  already  sent 
in  about  him.  So,  to-morrow,  at  this  time !” 

With  these  words  the  great  man  dismissed 
her  with  a  kind  nod,  and  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  did  not  think  of  concealing  herself 
behind  the  myrtle.  The  king  did  not  keep 
her  waiting  long.  He  approached  her  with 
the  words : 

“  Why,  these  are  terrible  matters :  but  she 
can  now  go  home  ;  she  shall  have  justice ; 
and  as  regards  the  dues,  she  need  only  give 
the  baron  this  letter.  And  now  she  must  make 
haste  home,  or  the  bridegroom  will  find  time 
bang  heavy  on  his  hands.” 

And  as  she  blushed  deeply,  and  received 
the  letter  with  downcast  eyes,  the  king  added, 

“  Apropos,  what  is  her  bridegroom’s  name?” 

“  Ah  !  your  majesty,”  she  replied,  as  she 
became  more  and  more  embarrassed,  “  the 
marriage  is  entirely  broken  oflF.  For,  as  the 
father  is  in  doubt  whether  his  son  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  his  assistant,  he’ll  not  know  anything 
about  the  marriage.” 


“  What’s  the  father’s  name,  and  what  is 
he?”  ’ 

W’eiher,  most  gracious  sire,  and  he  is  a 
royal  forester.” 

“  Well,  I  will  make  some  inquiries  about 
him,  and  if  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  she  can 
ask  the  folk  to  the  wedding — does  she  un¬ 
derstand  me?” 

Delighted,  but  at  the  same  time  ashamed, 
the  poor  girl  did  not  know,  what  answer  to 
give,  and  commenced  stammering,  when  the 
king  laughingly  helped  her  in  her  charming 
confusion,  by  saying, 

“  Well,  well,  she  can  go  ;  or  else,  as  I  said, 
her  bridegroom  will  be  wishing  her  back.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  she  did  not 
delay  a  moment,  but,  after  returning  her 
sincere  thanks  to  the  generous  gardener  and 
his  brother,  she  commenced  her  journey 
home  on  the  same  day.  But  travelling  in 
those  days  was  a  tedious  and  laborious  affair. 
She  required  nearly  eight  days  to  reach  her 
sequestered  village  again,  and  her  first  inqui¬ 
ry,  after  entering  the  rectory,  or  rather  the 
barn,  naturally  was  about  the  baron.  But 
not  merely  the  maid,  but  the  whole  village, 
informed  her  that  he  would  certainly  become 
a  minister,  as  he  had  always  said,  for  he  had 
gone  to  Stettin  that  morning  in  bis  best  equi¬ 
page,  by  royal  order,  and  all  his  household 
was  full  of  joy  and  delight. 

Sophie  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  silent, 
although  the  baroness,  on  hearing  of  her  re¬ 
turn,  sent  her  compliments,  and  asked  her 
“How  old  Fritz  was,  and  what  the  young 
lady  had  obtained  from  him  ?” 

She  determined  on  awaiting  the  result, 
and  informed  no  one  of  her  success,  not  even 
the  young  forester,  whom  she  saw  the  next 
day  walking  through  the  village  and  looking 
towards  the  barn,  but  who  did  not  dare  to 
approach  her,  and  only  met  her,  as  it  were, 
accidentally,  on  the  third  day.  To  his  earnest 
entreaties  about  what  she  had  done,  and  if 
she  still  loved  him,  he  received  the  reply, 
“  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mosye  Fritz,  till  you  are 
appointed  assistant  to  your  father.” 

“  What,  are  you  jesting  with  me  ?” 

“  No!  but  I  trust  it  will  soon  happen.” 

“  In  heaven’s  name,  what  do  you  mean?” 
“  Take  your  time,  dear  F ritz.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  did  you  do  about  the 
baron  ?” 

“All  in  good  time,  dear  Fritz.  Adye, 
forester,  adye  and  she  ran  into  the  court¬ 
yard  without  another  word. 

Fritz  did  not  dare  follow  her,  for  she  had 
not  recalled  her  orders ;  and  he  saw  at  the 
same  time  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
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cause  her  great  pain.  He  satisfied  himself, 
therefore,  with  going  at  least  once  to  the 
village  to  peep  into  the  rectory,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  inquire  about  the  baron’s  return. 
And  the  latter  really  came  back  in  a  few  days, 
but  in  what  a  condition !  Groaning  with 
pain,  and  invoking  the  most  terrible  curses 
on  the  king  and  the  preacher’s  daughter,  he 
was  raised  from  his  carriage  by  four  servants, 
and  carried  into  the  house,  while  his  family 
followed  him  with  looks  of  horror — some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  expected  ministerial 
appointment. 

The  rumor  of  his  terrible  punishment  in 
Stettin  soon  spread  through  the  village,  as 
well  as  the  whole  neighl^rhood.  For  al¬ 
though  he  had  ordered  his  coachman  and 
servants,  with  fearful  threats,  not  to  say  a 
word  about  the  chastisement  he  had  received, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  still 
his  continued  imprecations  on  the  king,  whom 
he  had  formerly  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  the 
preacher’s  daughter,  made  the  villagers  half 
mad  with  excitement,  and  coachman  and 
servants  were  compelled  to  tell,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not. 

The  following  is  old  Father  Frank’s  nar¬ 
rative,  who,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  drove  his  master  in  the 
state  carriage  and  gold  livery  to  Stettin ;  the 
others  are  long  since  dead. 

“  We  had  scarcely,”  he  stated,  “  driven 
in  a  sharp  trot  up  to  the  gate-house  at  Stet¬ 
tin,  and  the  baron  had  hardly  mentioned  his 
name,  before  two  under-officers  came  out,  one 
of  whom  entered  the  carriage,  and  sat  by 
my  master’s  side,  the  other  mounted  the  box. 
The  baron  cursed  and  abused  like  a  spar¬ 
row,  and  called  the  gate-keeper  to  witness 
that  a  common  fellow  had  dared  to  enter 

the  Baron  von  L - ’s  carriage.  No  one 

took  any  notice,  however,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  under-officer  by  my  side  or¬ 
dered  me  to  drive  straight  to  the  main  guard¬ 
house.  The  carriage  had  hardly  stopped  be¬ 
fore  it,  when  the  guard  assembled  under 
arms,  and  the  under-officer  who  sat  in  the 
carriage  cried  from  the  window,  ‘  Lieutenant, 
I  have  the  prisoner  with  me.’ 

“  My  master  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  but 
the  officer  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the  guard-room, 
and  spend  the  night  there  with  the  common 
soldiers.  This  did  not  at  all  please  the  baron, 
and  he  repeatedly  cried, ‘There  must  be 

some  mistake  ;  he  was  the  Baron  von  L - , 

and  a  friend  of  the  king.  The  devil  might 
fetch  officer  and  soldiers ;’  he  requested  paper 
and  ink,  that  he  might  write  to  the  governor. 


This  was  allowed  him,  and  Carl,  his  servant, 
hurried  away  to  the  president  with  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 

“  My  master  stopped  in  the  stifling  hole 
till  ten  the  next  morning,  when  I  received 
orders  to  put  the  horses  to,  and  drive  in  front 
of  the  main  guard.  This  was  scarce  done 
when  the  guard  again  assembled  under  arms, 
and  soon  formed  a  circle  round  the  baron, 
whom  two  corporals  now  led  out  and  placed 
before  a  bundle  of  straw  that  lay  on  the 
pavement.  A  government  councillor  soon 
made  his  appearance,  and  after  taking  oflf  his 
hat,  read  an  order  signed  by  old  Fritz,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  which,  the  Baron  von  L - Was 

to  be  stripped  of  his  order  ‘  Pour  le  M6rite,’ 
before  the  guard-house  of  Stettin,  and,  in 
addition,  receive  forty  blows  with  the  hazel 
stick,  for  ill-treating  the  Pastor  Thilo  and 
his  daughter. 

‘‘  When  my  master  was  about  to  reply,  the 
drums  commenced  playing  the  ‘  rogue’s 
march,’  by  order  of  the  officer  on  duty ;  the 
government  councillor  tore  the  order  from 
his  neck,  two  under-officers  threw  him  on 
the  bundle  of  straw,  and  two  others  began 
laying  on  to  him.  They  were  the  same  who 
had  got  into  the  carriage  on  the  previous  day, 
and  received  dog’s  thanks  from  the  baron  for 
it.  This  they  now  honestly  repaid  him.  ^fy 
master  roared,  so  that  he  could  be  heard 
above  all  the  drums ;  and  when  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  punishment,  the  two  under-officers 
who  had  beaten  him  carried  him  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  placed  him  in  it,  and  then  said  to  me, 
with  a  laugh,  ‘Now,  coachman,  drive  home.’  ” 

Thus  old  Father  Frank  told  the  tragical 
story  at  that  day,  and  does  the  same  now  (my 
friend  continued),  and  the  news  spread  like 
wildfire  throughout  the  neighborhood.  No 
one  pitied  the  baron,  but  all  were  delighted 
with  the  courageous  preacher’s  daughter, 
who  behaved,  however,  as  if  nothing  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  remained  quietly  at  home.  When 
she  heard,  though,  that  the  baron  was  grow¬ 
ing  daily  weaker,  she  went  to  U - ,  and 

induced  the  burgomaster  to  deliver  the  royal 
letter  personally  to  the  unfortunate  man.  No 
one  ever  learned  its  contents,  but  the  effect 
was  so  powerful,  that  the  dying  baron  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  ask  her  whether  she  would 
have  the  600  bushels  in  natura  or  in  money, 
according  to  the  average  of  the  last  six  years  ? 
As  she  preferred  the  latter,  he  commissioned 
the  burgomaster  to  pay  her  the  money  im¬ 
mediately,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  at 
U - .  The  next  day  he  expired. 

But  in  this  instance  Sophie  again  acted 
very  cleverly.  She  begged  the  burgomas- 
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ter  to  summon  the  forester  Weiher  as  wit¬ 
ness,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  lately 
sworn  by  all  that  was  good  and  great  that 
she  would  never  get  the  money,  and  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  his  eyes  told  him  the 
contrary.  The  real  cause  of  this  request 
lay  deeper,  for  how  the  forester  repented 
his  sins,  when,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  hard 
crowns  were  counted  out  on  the  table  in  bis 
presence,  and  Rector's  Sophie,  as  he  called 
her,  received  the  money  quite  calmly,  paid 
no  attention  to  bis  grimaces,  but  made  a  low 
curtsey  to  him  on  leaving,  and  packed  the 
heavy  bags,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  to  deposit  them  with  a  clergyman,  a 
cousin  of  hers,  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
that  day  it  was  an  immense  sum,  and  many 
a  gentleman  would  not  have  felt  ashamed 
about  doing  a  foolish  trick,  and  courting 
Rector’s  Sophie. 

But  what  were  his  feelings  when,  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  he  received  a  leUer  from  the 
chief  forester,  with  the  joyful  news  “  that 
bis  majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Sophie  Thilo,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rector  of  S - ,  to  appoint  his  son  his  as¬ 

sistant,  as  he,  the  chief  forester,  had  repre¬ 
sented  him  to  his  majesty  as  a  good  wood¬ 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  trusted  that  his 
son,  <kc.,  «kc.” 

Father  and  son  were  highly  delighted, 
and  all  their  anxiety  was  how  to  restore  mat¬ 
ters  on  the  old  footing  with  Sophie. 

“You  must  go  first,  Fritz,”  the  old  man 
said. 
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“  No,  you  must  go  first,  papa,”  said  the  • 
son,  “for  you  alone  broke  the  marriage 
off.” 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  do  it,  but  first  sent  her  a  cartload 
of  dry  beech  fire-wood,  to  get  her  in  a  good 
humor. 

In  short,  the  end  may  be  anticipated.  Af¬ 
ter  Sophie  bad  given  the  old  gentleman  a 
proper  lecture,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face 
when  Fritz  came  creeping  in  half  an  hour 
later,  and  stood  bashfully  at  the  door. 

“Nearer,  nearer,  dear  Fritz,”  she  cried,  as 
she  extended  her  arms  towards  him  ;  and 
when  their  emotion  had  subsided,  she  told 
them  circumstantially  all  that  had  occurred 
to  her. 

The  merriest  possible  marriage  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  about  which  old  Father  Frank  still 
has  a  good  deal  to  say ;  for,  after  the  baron’s 
death,  he  immediately  entered  the  forester’s 
service. 

“  I  never  met,”  my  friend  concluded  his 
narrative,  “  a  more  happy  and  contented 
couple  than  they  were.  They  were  grow¬ 
ing  old  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  rectory 
here ;  but,  let  me  visit  them  when  I  would, 
they  were  always  cheerful,  happy,  and 
pious.” 

Thus  much  about  Fritz  the  forester  and 
Sophie  Thilo,  whose  modest  grave  I  visited 
during  the  afternoon  with  my  friend,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  much  interest.  They  died 
fifteen  years  before,  on  the  same  day,  and 
were  buried  in  one  grave.  Fortunate  beings  ! 
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The  Greek  of  Homer  a  Living  Language. 
— An  effort,  says  the  Westminster  Review, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Blackie,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  re¬ 
form  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  that  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  teaching  his  students  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Greek  as  they  do  in  Greece,  insisting 
that  it  is  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  language — 
as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  a  Greek 
newspaper.  Professor  Blackie  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  newspaper  printed  last  year  at 
Athens,  giving  an  account  of  Kossuth’s  visit 
to  America,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 


language  of  Homer  lives  in  a  state  of  purity, 
to  which,  considering  the  extraordinary  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  little  existence — two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  at  least — there  is  no  parallel 
perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  After  no¬ 
ticing  a  few  trifling  modifications,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  modern  from  ancient  Greek,  he  states, 
as  a  fact,  that  in  three  columns  of  a  Greek 
newspaper  of  the  year  1852,  there  does  not 
occur  three  words  that  are  not  pure  native 
Greek ;  so  very  slightly  has  it  been  corrupt¬ 
ed  from  foreign  sources. 
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Cbashaw,  the  poet  and  jtrottge  of  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria,  appears  to  have  striven  with 
much  zeal  and  entire  fruitlessness  to  catch 
the  laureate  crown,  which  Ben  Jonson  had 
worn  with  rough  but  glittering  dignity. 
Never  did  any  patented  “  Versificator  Regis,” 
from  Gaulo  to  Davenant,  so  praise  princes 
and  princesses,  born  or  expectant,  as  Crashaw 
did.  The  Carolinian  births  were  the  active 
stimulants  of  his  muse.  The  coming  of  the 
heir  apparent  was  hailed  by  his  “  In  Sancfis- 
simre  Reginre  partum  hyemalem.”  The  first 
wailing  cry  of  the  little  Duke  of  York  was 
celebrated  in  the  “  Natalis  Ducis  Eboracen- 
sis.”  His  prophetic  muse  waxed  bold  during 
a  later  pregnancy  of  the  queen,  and  the  vate$ 
confidently  predicted  the  addition  of  another 
prince  to  the  family  circle  of  Charles.  Nor 
was  he  wrong ;  the  ode  *•  Ad  Principem 
nondum  natum,  Regini  gravidii,”  was  apt 
welcome  for  the  unconscious  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  who  lived  to  be  the  simple  “  Master 
Henry”  of  the  plain-spoken  Puritans.  The 
zeal  of  Crashaw  went  so  far  that  he  even 
rushed  into  metre  to  make  thankful  record  of 
the  king’s  recovery  from  an  eruption  in  the 
face.  The  rhymer’s  “  In  Faciem  Augustissimi 
Regis  a  morbillis  integram”  pleasantly  por¬ 
trayed  how  his  sacred  majesty  had  been 
afflicted  with  pimples,  and  how  he  had  been 
ultimately  relieved  from  the  undignified 
visitation. 

The  poet  would  seem  to  have  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  neglected  the  daughters  of  Charles 
and  Henrietta  Maria.  His  poetic  fire  never 
blazed  very  brilliantly  for  the  princesses. 
His  inspiration,  like  the  Salic  law,  favored 
only  the  heirs  male.  The  young  ladies,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  undeserving  of  having  lyres 
especially  strung  to  sound  their  praises. 
There  were  four  of  them — namely,  Mary,  born 
in  1631  ;  the  heroic  little  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1636  ;  the  happy  Anne,  in  1636 — 7  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Henrietta  Anne,  in  1644. 

Of  these  the  Princess  Anne  was  by  far 
the  happiest,  for  she  had  the  inexpressible 
advantage  of  gently  descending  into  the  grave 
at  the  early  yet  sufficiently  advanced  age  of 


three  years  and  nine  months.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  birth  of  “  happy  Anne”  that 
Rochester  Carr,  brother  of  the  Lincolnshire 
baronet.  Sir  Rolwrt,  publicly  declared,  in  his 
half-insane  way,  that  he  would  fain  kill  the 
king,  if  he  might  only  wed  with  his  widow. 
When  this  offensive  sort  of  gallantry  was  re¬ 
ported  to  Henrietta,  “  She  fell  into  such  a 
passion  as  her  lace  was  cut  to  give  her  more 
breath.”  Thus  the  storms  of  the  world  blew 
around  “  felix  Anna,”  even  before  her  little 
bark  entered  on  the  ocean  over  which,  angel- 
led,  she  made  so  rapid  a  passage  to  the  ha¬ 
ven  of  the  better  land. 

Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of 
Charles,  had  something  of  a  calculating  dis¬ 
position;  she  possessed  a  business-like  mind, 
had  much  shrewdness,  and  contrived  to 
secure,  in  her  quiet  way,  as  much  felicity  as 
she  could  or  as  she  cared  to  secure.  Her 
mother  had  an  eager  desire  to  rear  this 
favorite  child  for  the  Romish  communion. 
Charles  himself  is  said  by  the  queen’s  chap¬ 
lain,  Gamache,  not  to  have  cared  much  about 
the  matter.  The  priest  says  of  the  king  that 
the  latter  held  that  salvation  did  not  depend 
on  communion,  and  that,  if  he  expressly 
desired  a  child  of  his  to  be  a  Protestant,  it 
was  in  some  sort  because  his  people  accused 
him  of  being  too  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  faith  of  Rome.  However  this  may  have 
been,  Gamache  did  his  best  to  undo  the 
teaching  of  Mary’s  orthodox  instructors.  He 
boasts  of  having  impressed  on  this  child — by 
command,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  her 
mother — the  necessity  and  the  profit  of 
knowing  and  practising  all  that  was  taught 
by  Roman  Catholicism.  The  little  girl’s  eyes 
sparkled  as  the  reniaikably  honest  fellow  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  that  she  would  probably  marry 
a  great  Catholic  potentate,  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or,  greater  than 
both,  the  Grand  Monarque  of  France.  There 
were  no  other  thrones,  he  intimated,  much 
worth  the  having ;  and,  if  she  hoped  ever  to 
hold  a  sceptre  on  one  of  them,  the  first  ne¬ 
cessary  qualification  was  to  become  a  Ro¬ 
manist  at  once,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it 
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or  the  present!  Our  Mary  did  not  choose 
he  better  part.  She  stole  to  mass  with  the 
delight  of  Madame  de  Caylus,  who  told  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  that  she  would  turn  Ho¬ 
man  Catholic  at  once  if  she  might  only  once 
hear  the  royal  mass,  listen  to  the  music,  and 
smell  the  incense  daily.  It  was  “so  nice,” 
she  remarked. 

Well,  Mary  had  much  the  same  opinion 
of  all  this,  particularly  as  there  was  a  choice 
selection  of  consorts  at  the  end  of  it.  A 
little  “  Catholic”  maid  was  placed  about  her 
person,  who  received  from  Father  Garaache 
instructions  similar  to  those  given  by  Brother 
Ignatius  Spencer  for  the  guidance  of  all 
Romish  servants  in  Protestant  families,  and 
the  little  maid  fuldlled  her  office  admirably. 
Mary,  though  she  outwardly  wore  the  guise 
of  a  thorough  Protestant  princess,  wore  also 
a  rosary  in  her  pocket ;  and  nothing  gave  her 
greater  glee,  or  more  delight  to  Father  Ga- 
mache,  than  when  she  could  display  it  behind 
the  back  of  her  father’s  chaplain,  and,  after 
kissing  it,  hide  the  forbidden  aid  to  devotion 
before  the  Protestant  minister  could  divine 
why  the  queen  and  Father  Gamache  were 
smiling. 

But,  after  all,  the  mirth  and  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  this  worthy  pair  were  all  in  vain.  A 
wooer  came  in  due  time,  not  from  the  Romish 
pale,  but  from  stout  Protestant  Holland  ;  and 
before  the  warmth  with  which  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  plied  his  suit  the  Catholicity 
of  the  lady  melted  like  morning  dew  beneath 
a  Ma^  sun.  The  princess  was  touched  and 
her  sire  approved  ;  and  in  1C43,  when  Mary 
was  but  twelve  years  old,  she  was  conducted 
across  the  seas,  by  Van  Tromp  and  an  escort 
of  a  score  of  gallant  ships  of-war,  to  the 
country  of  her  future  husband.  The  great¬ 
est  joy  she  had  after  her  early  marriage  was 
in  1648,  when  she  welcomed  at  the  Hague 
the  Duke  of  York  (who  had  escaped  from 
St.  James’  in  female  costume)  and  her  other 
brother  the  Piince  of  Wales,  who  had  gone 
to  Helvoetsluys,  where  there  ensued  much 
intrigue,  little  action,  and  less  profit. 

A  brief  two  years  followed,  and  then  th  s 
youthful  wife  found  herself  a  widow,  and  a 
mother  expectant.  Her  husband  suddenly 
died  of  the  scourge  that  then  commonly  de¬ 
stroyed  princes  and  peasants — the  small-pox. 
She  remained  in  dignified  retirement  at  her 
house  near  the  Hague,  where,  says  Pepys, 
“  There  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  for 
pictures  in  the  whole  world.  She  had  here 
one  picture  upon  the  top,  with  these  words, 
dedicating  it  to  the  memory  of  her  husband : 
— ‘  Incomparabili  raarito,  inconsolabilis  vi- 


ISept., 

dua.’  ”  Poor  thing  !  the  “  semper  moerens” 
promised  by  mourners  has  but  a  stunted 
eternity.  Our  last  year’s  dead  are  beyond 
both  our  memory  and  our  tears. 

At  the  Restoration  Mary  repaired  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  felicitate  her  worthless  brother  on  his 
good  fortune.  She  there  once  more  met  her 
mother ;  and  the  court  was  in  the  very  high 
top-gallant  of  its  joy,  when  the  princess  was 
suddenly  seized  with  small-pox.  Henrietta 
Maria  was  desirous  that  her  daughter  should 
at  least  die  in  the  profession  of  the  Romish 
faith ;  but  she  was  deterred  from  entering 
the  apartment  of  her  sick  child,  either  by  the 
malignity  of  the  disorder  or  the  jealousy  of 
the  princess’  attendants.  Father  Gamache 
takes  it  as  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing 
in  the  world  that,  conversion  not  having  been 
realized,  the  disease  had  been  made  fatal  by 
divine  appointment !  However  this  may  be, 
the  death  of  the  princess  (on  the  *21  st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1060)  was  laid  to  the  incapacity  of  Dr. 
Farmer  and  the  other  medical  men  to  whose 
care  she  was  entrusted ;  and  we  hear  from 
Evelyn  that  her  decease  “  entirely  altered  the 
face  and  gallantry  of  the  whole  court.”  Bur¬ 
net,  by  no  means  so  good  authority  in  this 
particular  case  as  Evelyn,  gives  a  different 
view  of  the  effect  produced  at  court  by  the 
demise  of  the  princess  royal,  following  so 
swiftly  as  it  did  on  the  death,  also  by  small¬ 
pox,  of  her  young  and  clever  brother,  Henry 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  “  Not  long  after  him,’’ 
says  Burnet,  “the  princess  royal  died,  also 
of  the  small-pox,  but  was  not  much  la¬ 
mented.”  Burnet  acknowledges,  however, 
her  many  merits — that  she  had  been  of  good 
reputation  as  wife  and  widow,  had  lived  with 
becoming  dignity  as  regarded  herself  and 
court,  treated  her  brothers  with  princely  lib¬ 
erality,  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  her  own 
income.  The  same  writer  says  of  her  that 
her  head  was  turned  by  her  mother’s  pretence 
of  being  able  to  marry  her  to  the  King  of 
France — a  prospect  that  turned  the  heads  of 
many  ladies  at  that  time,  the  niece  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarin  among  various  others.  Burnet 
roundly  asserts  that  to  realize  this  prospect 
she  launched  into  an  extravagant  splendor, 
the  cost  of  which  not  only  injured  her  own 
income,  but  tempted  her  to  deal  dishonestly 
with  the  jewels  and  estates  of  her  son,  held 
by  her  in  a  guardianship,  the  trusts  of  which 
she  betrayed.  He  adds  that  she  not  only 
was  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  but 
that  she  “  lessened  the  reputation  which  she 
had  formerly  lived  in,” — a  strange  epitaph 
to  be  written  by  him  who  found  a  benefactor 
in  her  son,  and  of  her  who  is  allowed  to  have 
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been,  with  some  faults,  gentle,  forgiring,  pa-  and  educated  in,  what  discountenance  or  ruin 
tient,  affectionate,  and  6rm  minded.  soever  might  befall  the  poor  church  at  that 

Of  her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  Clarendon  time  under  so  severe  persecution.”  She  pro- 
has  given  a  p«-rfect  picture  in  a  few  express-  mised  obedience  to  her  father’s  counsel,  and 
ive  words.  She  was,  says  the  parenthesis-  imparted  joy  by  that  promise,  as  she  did  two 
loving  historian,  “a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  years  subsequently,  when,  in  1649,  she  l^yon 
great  observation,  and  an  early  understand-  her  sire’s  bt^rn  a  few  hours  before  his  exe- 
ing.”  The  whole  of  her  brief  but  eventful  cution,  and  made  him  alternately  weep  and 
life  gave  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  de-  smile  at  the  impression  which  he  saw  had 
scription.  The  storms  of  the  times  had  swept  been  made  upon  her  by  the  calamities  of  her 
her  from  the  hearts  of  her  parents, as  they  had  family,  and  at  the  evidence  oC  advanced 
indeed  also  divided  those  parents,  and  extin-  judgment  afforded  by  her  conversation.  As 
guished  the  fire  at  that  hearth.  She  had  the  young  girl  lay  on  the  father’s  heart — that 
successively  been  under  the  wardenship  of  heart  that  was  so  soon  to  be  no  longer  con- 
Lady  Dorset  and  of  old  Lady  Vere,  and  was  scious  of  the  pulse  of  life — he  charged  her 
transferred  from  the  latter  to  the  custody  of  with  a  message  to  her  mother,  then  in  France, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  already  It  was  a  message  of  undying  love  mingled 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  her  broth-  with  assurances  of  a  fidelity  strong  unto 
ers  York  and  Gloucester.  In  the  good  earl  death.  The  little  message- bearer  was  never 
they  had  no  suijly  jailer,  and  he  shared  in  the  permitted  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  the 
joy  of  the  children  when,  in  1647,  they  were  mother  to  whom  she  was  to  have  borne  it, 
permitted  to  have  an  interview  with  their  un-  found,  it  is  said,  a  pillow  for  her  aching  head 
happy  father  at  Maidenhead,  and  to  sojourn  on  the  sympathizing  breast  of  the  ^irl  of 
with  him  during  two  fast- flying  days  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  wife  of  C.esar  stooped  to 
mingled  cloud  and  sunshine  in  Lord  Craven’s  a  centurion. 

house  at  Cavershara,  near  Reading.  The  “  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  stay  here,” 
house  still  stands,  and  is  a  conspicuous  ob-  w:is  the  speech  uttered  one  day  by  Elizabeth 
jeet  seen  from  the  Reading  station.  It  is  in  to  her  brother  James.  They  were  both  then, 
the  occupation  of  the  great  iron-master,  Mr.  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  confinement 
Crawshay.  at  St.  James’.  The  speech  was  at  once  an 

Some  of  the  touching  interviews  which  incentive  and  a  reproach.  FJizabeth  urged 
were  held  in  Caversham  Hou.se  are  said  to  him  thereby  to  accomplish  the  flight  which 
have  l>een  witnessed  by  Cromwell,  and  Sir  theirfather  had  recommended  him  to  attempt. 
John  Berkeley  states  that  Oliver  described  The  young  Duke  of  Guise,  heir  of  the  slayer 
them  to  him  as  “the  tenderest sight  his  eyes  who  was  slain  at  Blois,  escaped  from  his 
ever  beheld.”  “  Cromwell,”  adds  Sir  John,  prison  by  outwitting  his  keeper  at  a  childish 
“said  much  in  commendation  of  his  maj-  game.  The  royal  captive  children  of  the 
csty,”and expressed  hishopethnt^Gotl  would  Stuart  for  the  same  end  got  up  a  game  at 
be  pleased  to  look  upon  him  according  to  the  “  hide  and  seek,”  and  they  were  still  in 
sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  the  king.”  pretended  search  of  James,  when  the  latter. 
The  prison  home  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  disguised  as  a  girl,  was  awkwardly  but  suc- 
and  her  brothers  was  Syon  House  at  Isle-  eessfully  making  his  way  to  temporary  safely, 
worth — the  house  of  ill-omen  from  which  For  their  share  in  this  eseajmle  the  little  con- 
Lady  Jane  Grey  had  departed  by  water  for  spirators  were  transmitted  to  Carisbrook, 
the  Tower  to  seek  a  sceptre  and  to  find  an  where  they  wrere  kept  in  close  confinement  in 
axe.  The  monarch  visited  his  children  more  the  locality  where  their  father  had  so  deeply 
than  once  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  North-  suffered  in  the  last  days  of  his  trials.  The 
umherland,  at  Syon.  With  the  boys  he  princess  bore  her  captivity  like  a  proudly-de- 
talked,  and  to  them  gave  counsel ;  but,  if  he  spending  caged  eaglet,  whom  grief  and  indig- 
advised  Elizabeth,  he  also  listened  with  nity  can  kill,  but  who  utters  no  sound  in 
marked  and  gratified  attention  to  her  descrip-  testimony  of  suffering.  The  utilitarian  gov- 
tions  of  persons  and  things,  and  to  her  clear  ernment  of  the  period  designed,  it  is  said,  to 
ideas  upon  what  was  passing  around  her.  have  apprenticed  this  daughter  of  a  line  of 
His  chief  advice  to  her  consisted  in  the  re-  kiiigs  to  a  needle  or  button  maker  in  New- 
iterated  injunction  to  obey  her  mother  in  all  port!  Providence  saved  her  from  the  degra- 
tbings  except  in  matters  of  religion — “  to  dation  by  a  well-timed  death.  “  Elizabeth 
which  he  commanded  her,  upon  his  blessing,  Stuart”  sickened,  died,  and  was  buried.  The 
never  to  hearken  or  consent,  but  to  continue  very  locality  of  her  burial  even  perished  with 
^  firm  in  the  religion  she  had  been  instructed  her  from  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  only 
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discovered  more  than  two  centuries  after, 
■when  kings  were  again  at  a  discount  and 
ultra-democracy  was  once  more  rampant. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  whereas 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  it  became 
forgotten  that  the  body  of  the  young  Eliza¬ 
beth  lay  in  their  church,  the  villagers  of 
Church  Hand  borough,  near  Whitney,  boasted 
of  possessing  the  mortal  remains  of  her  father, 
Charles  I.  This  boast  was  founded  on  a  very 
magniloquent  inscription  on  a  tablet  within 
the  church,  and  which  the  parishioners  took 
for  an  epitaph.  lie  was  a  hearty  old  cava¬ 
lier  who  wrote  it,  and  though  the  villagers 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  robust  Latin  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  they  understand  the 
sentiment,  and  to  this  day  consider  it  as  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  fact  that  they  are  as  guardians 
round  the  grave  of  the  Charles — who  is  not 
there  interred.* 

The  young  Elizabeth  died  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  her  father’s  execution.  In  the 
year  1793,  the  year  of  the  decapitation  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ultra- 
democracy  was  again  raising  its  head  in 
England  where  Charles  had  been  stricken. 
Gentlemen  like  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Pigott 
drank  seditious  heallbsat  the  London  Coffee 
House,  and  rode  in  hackney  coaches  to  prison, 
shouting  Vive  la  RepuhUqae.  Libels  against 
the  Queen  of  France,  like  those  of  mad  Lord 
George  Gordon,  were  flying  about  our  streets 
“thick  as  leaves  in  Valambrosa.”  The  Rev-  | 
erend  Mr.  Winterbottom  was  fined  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  preaching  treasonable  sermons, 
and  so  high  did  party  spirit  run  that  good 
Vicesimus  Knox  had  well-nigh  got  into  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  for  delivering  from  the  Brighton 
pulpit  a  philippic  against  going  to  war.  The 
discourse  so  ruffled  the  plumage  of  some  offl- 
cers,  who  happened  on  the  following  evening 
to  meet  the  reverend  doctor  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  the  theatre,  that  they  created  a 
patriotic  riot,  before  the  violence  of  which 
the  celebrated  essayist,  his  lady,  and  children 

*  Tile  following  is  the  inscription.  It  might  have 
been  written  between  a  volume  of  WalkeFs  Lach- 
rym«e  Elcclesis  on  the  one  hand  and  a  flask  of 
Canary  on  the  other.  Thus  rolls  its  thunder  and 
thus  sighs  the  strain: — “M.  S.  sanctissiini  regis  et 
martyris  Caroli.  Siste  viator ;  lege,  ohmutesce, 
mirare,  memento  Caroli  illius  nominis,  pariter  et 
pietatis  insignissimie,  primi  Magme  Britannue  regie, 
ui  rebellium  periidia  primo  deeeptus,  et  in  perfi- 
iorutn  rabie  perculeus  inconcussus  tamen  legura  et 
fidei  defensor,  schismaticorum  tyrannidi  sucvubuit, 
anno  servitutie  nostne,  felicitatis  siite,  primo,  corona 
terrestri  spoliatus,  coileeti  donatus.  Sileant  autem 
periturse  taWllic,  perlege  reliquiae  vere  saeras  Caro- 
linaa,  in  queis  eui  mnemosynem  a-re  perenniorem 
vavicinsexprimit:  ilia,  ilia”  («»r)  “Eikon  Basilike.” 
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were  fairly  swept  out  of  the  house,  the  loyal 
audience  in  which  celebrated  their  triumph 
over  as  loyal  a  subject  as  any  there,  by  sing¬ 
ing  God  save  the  King  and  Rule  Britannia. 

Amid  this  noise  of  contending  parties,  roy¬ 
alist  and  republican,  a  quiet  sexton  was  tran¬ 
quilly  engaged,  in  October,  1703,  in  digging 
a  grave  in  the  chancel  of  Newport  church  for 
the  body  of  Septimus  Henry  West,  the  young¬ 
est  brotlier  of  Lord  Delaware.  The  old  delver 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  exciting  occu¬ 
pation  when  his  spade  struck  against  a  stone, 
on  which  were  engraven  the  initials  “  E.  S.” 
Curiosity  begat  research,  and  in  a  vault  per¬ 
fectly  dry  was  found  a  coffin  perfectly  fresh, 
on  the  involuted  lid  of  which  the  wondering 
examiners  read  the  word.s — “  Elizabeth,  2<i 
daughter  of  y*  late  King  Charles,  dece"*  Sept. 
8,  MDCL.”  Thus  the  hidden  grave  of  her 
who  died  of  the  blows  dealt  at  monarchy  in 
England  was  discovered  when  like  blows  were 
being  threatened,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  republicans  over  the  channel  were 
slaying  their  hapless  queen.  The  affrighted 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  might  well  have  asked  if 
nothing  then  had  been  changed  on  this  trou¬ 
bled  earth,  and  if  killing  kings  were  still  the 
caprice  of  citizens.  The  only  answer  tlmt 
could  have  been  given  at  the  moment  would 
have  been,  in  the  words  of  the  adjuration 
“  Vatene  in  pace  alma  beata  e  bella.’*  Turn 
we  now  to  the  sister,  who  was  of  quite  an¬ 
other  complexion. 

On  the  site  of  Bedford  Crescent,  Flxeter, 
there  once  stood  a  convent  of  Black  or  Domin¬ 
ican  friars.  At  the  Reformation  the  convent 
property  was  transferred  to  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  who  made  of  the  edifice  thereon  a  pro¬ 
vincial  town  residence,  which  took  the  name 
of  “Bedford  House,”  when  the  head  of  the 
Russells  was  advancejl  to  an  earldom.  As 
further  greatness  was  forced  upon  or  achieved 
by  the  family  the  old  country  mansion  fell 
into  decay.  There  are  still  some  aged  per¬ 
sons,  verging  upon  ninety,  whose  weary 
memories  can  faintly  recall  the  old  conven¬ 
tual  building  when  it  was  divided  and  let 
in  separate  tenements.  It  was  taken  down, 
to  save  it  from  tumbling  to  jfieces,  in  1773, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  grounds 
stands,  as  I  have  said,  the  present  “  Bed¬ 
ford  Cre.scent.”  “Friars’  Row”  would  have 
been  as  apt  a  name. 

In  the  year  1644  the  shifting  fortunes  of 
Charles  compelled  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Exeter,  in  order 
that  she  might  there  bring  into  the  world 
another,  and  the  last,  heir  to  the  sorrows  of 
an  unlucky  sire.  The  corporation  assigned 
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Bedford  House  to  her  as  a  residence,  and 
made  her  a  present  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  provide  against  the  exigencies  of  the  com¬ 
ing  time.  In  this  house  was  born  a  little 
nncess,  who  was  the  gayest  yet  the  least 
appy  of  the  daughters  of  Charles.  The  day 
of  her  birth  was  the  16th  of  June,  1644. 
She  was  shortly  after  christened  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  (at  a  font  erected  in  the  body  of  the 
church  under  a  canopy  of  state),  by  the  com¬ 
pound  name  of  Henrietta  Anne.  Dr.  Burnet, 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  good  man  rejoiced  to 
think  that  he  had  enrolled  another  member 
on  the  register  of  the  English  Church.  In 
this  joy  the  queen  took  no  part.  It  is  said 
that  the  eyes  of  the  father  never  fell  upon  the 
daughter  born  io  the  hour  of  his  great  sor¬ 
rows  ;  but  as  Charles  was  in  Exeter  for  a 
brief  moment  on  the  26th  July,  1644,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  looked  for  once 
and  all  upon  the  face  of  his  unconscious 
child. 

The  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  left  Exeter  for 
the  continent  very  soon,  some  accounts  say  a 
fortnight,  after  the  birth  of  Henrietta  Anne. 
The  young  princess  was  given  over  to  the 
tender  keeping  of  Lady  Morton  ;  and  when 
opportunity  for  escape  offered  itself  to  them, 
the  notable  governess  assumed  a  somewhat 
squalid  disguise,  and  with  the  little  princess 
(now  some  two  years  old)  attired  in  a  ragged 
costume,  and  made  to  pass  as  her  son  Peter, 
she  made  her  way  on  foot  to  Dover,  as  the 
wife  of  a  servant  out  of  place.  The  only  peril  ! 
that  she  ran  was  from  the  recalcitrating  ob¬ 
jections  made  by  her  precious  and  trouble¬ 
some  charge.  The  little  princess  loved*  fine 
clothes,  and  would  not  don  or  wear  mendicant 
rags  but  with  screaming  protest.  All  the  way 
down  to  the  coast  “  Peter”  strove  to  intimate 
to  passing  wayfarers  that  there  was  a  case  of 
abduction  before  them,  and  that  she  was  being 
carried  off  against  her  will.  Had  her  expres¬ 
sion  been  as  clear  as  her  efforts  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  the  pretty  plot  would  have  been  be¬ 
trayed.  Fortunately  she  was  not  so  preco¬ 
cious  of  speech  as  the  infant  Tasso,  and  the 
passengers  on  board  the  boat  to  Calais,  when 
they  saw  the  terrible  “  Peter”  scratching  the 
patient  matron  who  bore  him,  they  only 
thought  how  in  times  to  come  he  would 
make  the  mother’s  heart  smart  more  fiercely 
than  he  now  did  her  cheeks.  Peace  of 
course  was  not  restored  until  Lady  Morton, 
soon  after  landing,  cast  off  the  hump  which 
marred  her  naturally  elegant  figure,  and, 
transforming  “  Peter”  into  a  princess,  both 
rode  joyously  to  Paris  in  a  coach-and-six — 
VOL.  XXX  NO.  L 


as  wonderful  and  as  welcome  as  that  built  by 
fairy  hands  for  the  lady  of  the  glass  slipper, 
out  of  a  portly  pumpkin. 

The  fugitive  princess  had  scarcely  reached 
Paris  when  Henrietta  Maria  resolved  to  undo 
what  Dr.  Burnet  had  so  well  done  at  Exeter, 
and  to  convert  Henrietta  Anne  to  Romanism. 
Father  Gamache  attempted  the  same  with 
Lady  Morton,  but  as  the  latter,  though  she 
listened,  would  not  yield,  the  logical  Jesuit 
pronounced  her  death  by  fever,  many  years 
subsequently,  to  be  the  award  of  Heaven  (br 
her  obduracy!  He  found  metal  far  more 
ductile  in  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  King 
of  England.  For  her  especial  use  he  wrote 
three  heavy  octavo  volumes,  entitled  “  Exer¬ 
cises  d’un  Ame  Royale,”  and  probably 
thought  that  the  desired  conversion  was  ac¬ 
complished  less  by  the  bonbms  of  the  court 
than  the  reasoning  of  the  confessor. 

The  royal  exiles  lived  in  a  splendid  misery. 
They  were  so  magnificently  lodged  and  so 
pitiably  cared  for,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
often  lain  together  in  bed  at  the  Louvre  dur- 
in  a  winter’s  day,  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
warm ;  no  fuel  having  been  provided  for  them, 
and  they  lacking  money  to  procure  it.  They 
experienced  more  comfort  in  the  asylum  af¬ 
forded  them  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  de 
Chaillot.  Here  Henrietta  Anne  grew  up  a 
graceful  child,  the  delight  of  every  one  ssive 
Louis  XIV.,  who  hated  her  mortally,  until 
the  time  came  when  he  could  only  love  her 
criminally.  Mother  and  daughter  visited 
England  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  the 
Restoration.  Pepys  has  left  a  graphic  out¬ 
line  of  both.  “  The  queen  a  very  little,  plain 
old  woman,  and  nothing  more  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  in  any  respect,  nor  garbe,  than  any 
ordinary  woman.  The  Princess  Henrietta  is 
very  pretty,  but  much  below  my  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  and  her  dressing  of  herself,  with  her 
haire  frized  short  up  to  her  eares,  did  make 
her  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me.  But  my 
wife  standing  near  her  with  two  or  three 
black  patches  on,  and  well-dressed,  did  seem 
to  me  much  handsomer  than  she.”  Death, 
as  I  have  before  staled,  marred  the  festivities. 
Love  mingled  with  both ;  and  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  sighing  at  the  feet  of  Mary, 
Princess  of  Orange,  now  stood  pouring  un¬ 
utterable  nothings  into  the  ear  of  her  sister, 
Henrietta  Anne.  When  the  latter,  with  her 
mother,  embarked  at  Calais  on  this  royal 
visit  to  England,  they  spent  two  days  in 
reaching  Dover.  On  their  return  they  went 
on  boa^  at  Portsmouth,  but  storms  drove 
them  back  to  port,  and  the  princess  was 
attacked  by  measles  while  on  the  sea. 
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Buckingham,  in  bis  character  of  lover,  at¬ 
tended  her  to  Havre,  displaying  an  out¬ 
rageous  extravagance  of  grief.  Philippe, 
the  handsome,  effeminate,  and  unprincipled 
Duke  of  Orleans,  her  affianced  husband,  met 
her  at  the  last-named  port,  and  tended  her 
with  as  much  or  as  little  assiduity  as  man 
could  show  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
feel  a  pure  affection  for  any  woman  in  the 
world.  The  princess  felt  little  more  for  him, 
and  still  less  for  Buckingham,  on  whose 
forced  departure  from  Paris  the  daughter  of 
Charles  was  married  to  the  brother  of  Louis, 
the  last  day  of  March,  1661,  in  full  Lent, 
and  with  maimed  rites — a  disregard  for  sea¬ 
sons  and  ceremonies  which  caused  all  France 
to  augur  ill  for  the  consequences. 

“Madame,”  as  she  was  now  called,  be¬ 
came  the  idol  of  a  court  that  loved  wit  and 
beauty,  and  was  not  particular  on  the  score 
of  morality.  All  the  men  adored  her ;  and 
the  king,  to  the  scandal  of  bis  mother  (Anne 
of  Austria),  was  chief  among  the  worship¬ 
pers.  Her  memoirs  have  been  briefly  and 
rapidly  written  by  her  intimate  friend,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  La  Fayette.*  The  latter  was  an 
authoress  of  repute,  and  the  “  ami  de  coeur,” 
to  use  a  soft  term,  of  the  famous  La  B.oche- 
foucauld.  This  lady  wrote  the  memoirs  of 
the  princess  from  materials  furnished  by  her 
royal  highness,  and  thus  she  portrays  the 
delicate  position  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  Hen¬ 
rietta  d’Angleterre  : — "  Madame  entered  into 
close  intimacy  with  the  Countess  of  Soissons, 
and  no  longer  thought  of  pleasing  the  king, 
but  as  a  sister-in-law.  1  think,  however, 
that  she  pleased  him  after  another  fashion  ; 
but  I  imagine  that  she  fancied  that  the  king 
himself  was  agreeable  to  her  merely  as  a 
brother-in-law,  when  he  was  probably  some¬ 
thing  more  ;  but,  however,  as  they  were  both 
inflnitely  amiable,  and  both  born  with  dis¬ 
positions  inclined  to  gallantry,  and  that  they 
met  daily  for  purposes  of  amusement  and 
festivity,  it  was  clear  to  everybody  that 
they  felt  for  one  another  that  sentiment 
which  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  passion¬ 
ate  love.” 

“  Monsieur”  became  jealous,  the  two 
queen-mothers  censorious,  the  court  delight- 
^  spectators,  and  the  lovers  perplexed.  To 
conceal  the  criminal  fact,  the  poor  La  Valiere 


*A  new  and  highly  improved  edition  of  theee 
Memoir*  has  jnst  appeared  in  Paria  It  bear*  the 
title  of  “  Histoire  de  Madame  Henriette  d’Angle¬ 
terre,  premiere  femme  de  Philippe  de  France,  Doc 
d’Orlean*.”  Par  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  Pnbliee 
par  Fen  A  Basin.  It  ia  a  moot  amuaing  piece  of 
“oaqoet” 
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was  selected  that  the  king  might  make  love 
to  the  latter,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  new  love  the  old  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.*  But  Louis  fell  in  love  with  La 
Valiere  too,  after  his  fashion,  and  soon  visit¬ 
ed  her  in  state,  preceded  by  drums  and 
trumpets.  “  Madame  ”  was  piqued,  and 
took  revenge  or  consolation  in  receiving  the 
aspirations  of  the  Count  de  Quiche.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  ”  quarrelled  with  the  latter,  confusion 
ensued,  and  the  ancient  queens  by  their  in¬ 
trigues  made  the  confusion  worse  confound¬ 
ed.  Not  that  they  were  responsible  for  all 
the  confusion.  How  could  they  be,  since 
they  only  misruled  in  an  imbroglio  where¬ 
in  the  king  loved  La  Valiere,  the  Marquis  de 
Marsillac  loved  Madame,  Madame  loved  the 
Count  de  Guiche,  Monsieur  affected  to  love 
Madame  de  Valentinois,  who  loved  M.  de 
Peguilon,  and  Madame  de  Soissons,  beloved 
by  the  king,  loved  the  Marquis  de  Vardes, 
whom,  however,  she  readily  surrendered  to 
“  Madame,”  in  exchange  for,  or  as  auxiliary 
to.  Monsieur  de  Guiche !  and  this  chain  of 
love  is,  after  all,  only  a  few  links  in  a  net¬ 
work  that  would  require  a  volume  to  un¬ 
ravel,  and  even  then  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  expended  on  it.  They  who  would 
learn  the  erotic  history  of  the  day,  may  con¬ 
sult  the  memoirs  by  Madame  de  La  Fay¬ 
ette.  The  story  is  like  a  Spanish  comedy, 
full  of  intrigue,  deception,  stilted  sentiment, 
and  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  There  are  dark  pa-ssages,  stolen  meet¬ 
ings,  unblushing  avowals,  angry  husbands 
who  are  not  a  jot  better  than  the  seducers 
against  whom  their  righteous  indignation  is 
directed,  and  complacent  priests  who  utter  a 
low  “  Oh,  fie !”  and  absolve  magnificent 
sinners  who  may  help  them  to  scarlet  hats 
and  the  dignity  of  "  Eminence.”  The  chaos 
of  immorality  seemed  come  again.  “  Madame” 
changed  her  adorers,  and  was  continually 
renewing  the  jealousy  of  “  Monsieur ;”  but 
she  in  some  sort  pacified  him  by  deigning  to 
receive  at  her  table  the  “  ladies  ”  whom  he 
mostly  delighted  to  honor.  The  lives  of  the 
whole  parties  were  passed  in  the  unlimited 
indulgence  of  pleasant  sins,  and  in  gajly 
paying  for  their  absolution  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  !  Old  lovers  were  occasionally  exiled 
to  make  room  for  new  ones,  or  out  of  ven¬ 
geance,  but  the  “  commerce  d’amour”  never 
ceased  in  the  brilliant  court  of  Lous  le  Grand. 

There  was  scarcely  an  individual  in  that 

*  Burnet  mj*  that  the  king  made  love  to  Hen¬ 
rietta  to  oone^  his  pawion  ror  la  Valiere ;  but, 
ooDsidering  how  he  paid  oourt  to  the  latter,  this  is 
not  very  likely. 
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court  who  might  not,  when  dying,  have  said 
what  Lord  Muskerry  said,  as  that  exemplary 
individual  lay  on  his  death-bed — “Well,  I 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  myself, 
for  I  never  denied  myself  anything !” 

At  length,  in  1670,  Henrietta  once  more 
visited  England.  It  was  against  the  consent 
of  her  husband.  She  had  that  of  the  king; 
and  her  mission  was  to  arrange  matters  with 
her  brother,  Charles  II.,  to  establish  Roman¬ 
ism  in  England,  and  to  induce  him  to  become 
the  pensioned  ally  of  France!  To  further 
her  purpose  she  brought  in  her  train  the 
beautiful  Louise  de  Querouaille.  This  was  a 
“  vrai  trait  de  g^nie.”  Charles  took  the  lady 
and  the  money,  and  doubly  sold  himself  and 
country  to  France.  He  made  a  Duchess  (of 
Portsmouth)  of  the  French  concubine,  and 
Louis  added  a  Oallic  title  to  heighten  the 
splendor  of  her  infamy,  and  that  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  who,  for  her  and  filthy  lucre,  had  sold 
his  very  soul.  There  was  some  horrible  story 
referring  to  himself  and  Henrietta,  which  was 
probably  only  invented  to  exasperate  the  bus- 
band  of  the  latter  against  her.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  truth  in  the  report  that  the  young 
Duke  of  Monmouth  gazed  on  her  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  assurance  that  met  no  rebuke.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1670, 
she  was  well  and  joyous  with  Philippe,  no 
participator  in  her  joy,  at  St.  Cloud.  In  the 
evening  she  showed  symptoms  of  faintness, 
but  the  beat  was  intense  ;  a  glass  of  chicory 
water  was  olfered  to  her,  of  which  she 
drank ;  and  she  immediately  complained  of 
being  grievously  ill.  Her  conviction  was 
that  she  was  poisoned,  and  very  little  was 
done  either  to  persuade  her  to  the  contrary, 
or  to  cure  her.  The  agony  she  suffer^ 
would  have  slain  a  giant.  Amid  it  all  she 
gently  reproached  her  husband  for  his  want 
of  affection  for  her,  and  deposed  to  her  own 
fidelity  1  The  court  gathered  round  her  bed ; 
Louis  came  and  talked  religiously  ;  his  con¬ 
sort  also  came,  accompanied  by  a  poor  guard 
of  honor,  and  the  royal  concubines  came  too 
escorted  by  little  armies !  Burnet  says  that 
her  last  words  were,  “Adieu  Treville,”  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  old  lover,  who  was  so  affected 
by  them  that  he  turned  monk — for  a  short 
time.  Bossuet  received  her  last  breath,  and 
made  her  funeral  oration ;  of  the  speaker 
and  of  the  oration  in  question,  Vinet  says : 
“  Since  this  great  man  was  obliged  to  flatter, 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  done  it  here  with  so 
little  art,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  think 
that  adulation  was  not  natural  to  his  bold 
and  vigorous  genius.”  The  oration  could 
do  as  little  go^  to  her  reputation,  as  the 


dedication  to  her,  by  Racine,  of  his  “  An- 
dromaque,”  could  do  her  glory.*  As  to  her 
ultimate  fate,  it  was  difficult  even  at  the  time 
to  prove  that  she  was  poisoned.  The  chicory 
water  was  thrown  away,  and  the  vessel  which 
contained  it  had  been  cleansed  before  it 
could  be  examined.  There  were  deponents 
ready  to  swear  that  the  body  betrayed  evi¬ 
dences  of  poisou,  and  others  that  no  traces 
of  it  were  to  be  discovered.  All  present 
protested  innocence,  while  one  is  said  to 
have  confidentially  confessed  to  the  king,  on 
promise  of  pardon,  that  he  had  been  ex¬ 
pressly  engaged  in  compassing  the  catastro¬ 
phe.  No  wonder,  amid  the  conflicting  tes¬ 
timony,  that  Temple,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  from  London  to  inquire  into  the 
affair,  could  only  oracularly  resolve  that 
there  was  more  in  the  matter  than  he  cared 
to  talk  about,  and  that  at  all  events  Charles 
had  better  be  silent,  as  he  was  too  power¬ 
less  to  resent  the  alleged  crime.  And  so 
ended  the  last  of  the  daughters  of  Charles 
Stuart,  all  of  whom  died  young,  or  died 
suddenly — and  none  but  the  infant  Anne 
happily. 

At  the  hour  of  the  death  of  Henrietta 
there  stood  weeping  by  her  side  her  fair 
young  daughter,  Maria  Louisa.  The  child 
was  eight  years  of  age,  and  Montague,  on 
that  very  day,  had  been  painting  her  portrait. 
In  the  year  1688,  that  child,  who  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and 
vivacity,  was  presented  by  an  attendant  with 
a  cup  of  milk.  She  drank  the  draught  and 
died. 

Thus  was  extinguished  the  female  line 
descended  from  Charles.  Their  mother 
Henrietta  Maria,  left  her  heart  to  the  Nuns 
of  the  Visitation,  to  whose  good-keeping 
James  11.  left  his  own,  and  confided  that  of 
his  daughter,  Louisa  Maria.  The  heart  of 
the  king  was  finally  transferred  to  the  chapel 
of  the  English  Benedictines  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Jacques.  During  the  Revolution,  the  in¬ 
surrectionists  of  the  day  shivered  to  pieces 
the  um  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  trod 


*The  funeral  oration  contained  the  following 
paeaage;  “She  must  deeoend  to  thoee  gloomy  re- 
mone  (he  was  speaking  of  the  royal  vaults  at  St 
Denis),  with  thoee  annihilated  kinga  and  princes 
among  whom  we  can  scarcely  find  room  to  place 
her,  so  crowded  are  the  ranka”  When  the  body 
of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  deposited 
in  these  vaults,  in  1778,  it  was  remarked  with  a 
“vague  terror,”  m  Bungener  says  in  his  “Un 
Sermon  sous  Louis  XIA^,”  that  the  royal  vault 
was  entirely  full.  There  was  literally  no  plaet  for 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
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the  heart  into  dust  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chapel.  They  did  as  much  to  the  royal 
hearts  enshrined  at  the  “  Visitation.”  The 


very  dust  of  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of 
Stuart  was  again  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  democracy. 


From  Bentley’*  Miscellany. 
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Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppressed, 

Stretched  on  his  back,  almighty  lubbard  lay, 

Heaving  his  sides  and  snoring  night _and  day; 

To  stir  him  from  his  trance  it  was  not  eath. 

And  his  half-opened  eyne  he  shut  straightway; 

He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 

And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

Castls  or  Indolence. 


The  desire  to  drown  pain  has  existed  from 
the  time  that  suffering  became  the  inheritance 
of  fallen  man ;  and  the  discovery  of  means 
by  which  it  can  be  averted  has  justly  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
m^ern  science,  for  in  it  are  alike  interested 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  the 
general  interest  which  leads  us  to  draw  aside, 
m  some  degree,  the  veil  from  the  chamber 
of  suffering  for  the  comfort  of  some,  perhaps, 
and  the  information  of  many  who  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  knowing  in  what  way  people  are  af¬ 
fected  by  Chloroform. 

The  most  usual  effect  is  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep ;  so  profound  that  volition  and 
sensation  are  alike  suspended,  and  this  is  of¬ 
ten  attended  with  a  symptom  very  alarming 
to  relatives  or  bystanders  unprepared  for  it ; 
we  allude  to  a  loud  snoring  or  stertorous 
breathing,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  much 
suffering  to  those  who  are  not  aware  that  in 
itself  it  is  direct  evidence  of  the  deepest  un¬ 
consciousness.  It  is  not  however  invariably 
produced  :  we  have  seen  a  fine  child  brought 
in — laid  down  with  its  hands  gently  folded 
across  its  body — have  chloroform  adminis¬ 
tered — undergo  a  severe  operation,  and  be 
carried  to  bed  without  once  changing  its  at¬ 
titude,  or  its  countenance  altering  from  the 
expression  of  the  calm  sweet  sleep  of  infan¬ 
cy.  Sometimes,  however,  stnmge  scenes  are 
enacted  under  anaesthetics,  one  of  which  we 
will  desciibe.  The  uninitiated  have  a  vague 
idea  that  the  operating  theatre  of  hospitals 


is  a  very  dreadful  place  ;  certainly,  patients 
having  once  given  their  consent  to  enter  it 
may,  so  far  as  escape  goes,  say  4a  the  words 
of  Dante, 

‘  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi'ch’  entrate,’ 

but  every  consideration  is  shown  to  soften 
down  as  much  as  possible  the  terrors  insepa¬ 
rable  from  a  chamber  of  torture. 

Imagine  then  a  lofty  semicircular  apart¬ 
ment,  lighted  from  above,  with  a  large  space 
railed  off'  on  the  ground,  and  railed  steps  in 
tiers,  sweeping  half  round,  and  affording 
standing  room  for  more  than  a  hundred  spec¬ 
tators,  principally  students,  who,  conversing 
in  low  tones,  are  awaiting  the  expected  ope¬ 
ration.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  is  a 
strong  couch,  or  table,  now  covered  with  a 
clean  sheet,  and  beneath  its  foot  is  a  wooden 
tray,  thickly  strewn  with  yellow  sand.  On 
another  table,  also  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
are  arranged,  in  perfect  order,  numerous 
keen  and  formidable  looking  instruments,  the 
edge  of  one  of  which,  a  long,  sword-like, 
double-edged  knife — a  gentleman  with  his 
cuffs  turned  up,  is  trying,  by  shaving  off  little 
bits  of  cuticle  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
two  or  three  assistants  are  quietly  threading 
needles,  and  making  other  preparations.  The 
gentleman  with  the  knife  being  satisfied  as 
to  its  condition,  gives  a  glance  round,  and 
seeing  everything  in  perfect  readiness,  nods, 
and  a  dresser  leaves  the  room.  After  a  min- 
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ute  or  two,  a  shuffling  of  feet  is  heard,  the 
folding  doors  arc  thrown  open,  and  a  strong, 
surly-looking,  bull-headed  “  navvy,”  whose 
leg  has  been  smashed  by  a  railway  accident, 
is  borne  in  and  gently  placed  on  the  table. 
His  face  is  damp  and  pale,  he  casts  an  anx> 
ious — eager  look  around,  then  with  a  shud¬ 
der  closes  his  eyes,  and  lies  down  on  his 
back.  The  chloroform  apparatus  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  mouth, :  nd  a  dead  silence  marks 
the  general  expectancy.  The  man’s  face 
flushes — he  struggles,  and  some  muffled  ex¬ 
clamations  are  heard.  In  a  minute  or  two 
more  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
chloroform  examines  his  eyes,  touches  the 
eyeball — the  lids  wink  not,  the  operator  steps 
forward,  and  in  a  trice  the  limb  is  transfixed 
with  the  long  bistoury. 

Some  intelligence  now  animates  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  face,  which  bears  a  look  of  drunken 
jollity.  “  Ha  !  ba !  ha  !  Capital !”  he 
shouts,  evidently  in  imagination  with  his  booQ 
companions,  “  a  jolly  good  song,  and  jolly 
well  sung  !  I  always  know’d  Jem  was  a  good 
un  to  chaunt !  I  sing  !  dash  my  wig  if  I 
ain’t  as  husky  as  a  broken-winded  ’os.  Well, 
if  I  must,  I  must,  so  here  goes.” 

By  this  time  the  hone  has  been  bared,  and 
the  operator  saws,  whilst  the  patient  shouts 

“  ‘  ’Tifl  my  delight  o’  a  moonlight  night — ’ 

whose  that  a  treading  on  my  toe?  None 
o’your  tricks,  Jem  !  Hold  your  jaw,  will 
you?  Who  can  sing  when  you  are  making 
such  a  blessed  row  ?  Toll-de-roMoll.  Come, 
gi’e  us  a  drop,  will  ye  ?  VV’hat !  drunk  it 
all  ?  Ye  greedy  beggars !  I’ll  fight  the  best 
man  among  ye  for  half  a  farden  'J’  and 
straightway  he  endeavors  to  hit  out,  narrow¬ 
ly  missing  the  spectacles  of  a  gentleman  in 
a  white  cravat,  who  steps  hastily  back,  and 
exclaims,  “  hold  him  fast !” 

The  leg  being  now  separated,  is  placed  un¬ 
der  the  table,  and  the  arteries  are  tied,  with 
some  little  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
steadiness  of  the  patient,  who,  besides  his 
pugnacity  in  general,  has  a  quarrel  with  an 
imaginary  bull-dog,  which  he  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  kick  out  of  the  room.  He,  however, 
recovers  his  good  humor  whilst  the  dressings 
are  being  applied,  and  is  borne  out  of  the 
theatre  shouting,  singing,  and  anathematizing 
in  a  most  stentorian  voice  ;  when  in  bed, 
however,  he  falls  asleep,  and  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes  awakes  very  subdued,  in  utter  ignorance 
that  any  operation  has  been  performed,  and 
with  only  a  dim  recollection  of  being  taken 
into  the  theatre,  breathing  something,  and 
feeling  “  werry  queer,”  as  he  expresses  it. 
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Now  this  scene  is  a  faithful  description  of 
an  incident  witnessed  by  the  writer  at  one  of 
our  county  hospitals  to  which  be  is  attached, 
and  those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ether  and  chloroform  will  remem¬ 
ber  many  resembling  it.  The  man  was  a 
bard  drinker,  and  a  dose  of  chloroform  which 
would  have  placed  most  persons  in  deep 
sleep,  deprived  him  of  sensation,  but  went  no 
further  than  exciting  the  pbanUsms  of  a 
drunken  dream. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Review  says 
that  “  experience  has  fully  shown  that  the 
brain  may  be  acted  on  so  as  to  annihilate  for 
the  time  what  may  be  termed  the  faculty  of 
feeling  pain;  the  organ  of  general  sense 
may  be  lulled  into  profound  sleep,  while  the 
organ  of  special  sense  and  the  organ  of  in¬ 
tellectual  function  remain  wide-awake,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  busily  employed.  The  patient  may 
feel  no  pain  under  very  cruel  cutting,  and 
yet  he  may  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  as 
well  ns  ever,  to  all  appearance  ;  and  he  may 
also  be  perfectly  conscious  of  everything 
within  reach  of  his  observation — able  to 
reason  on  such  events  most  lucidly,  and  able 
to  retain  both  the  events  and  the  reasoning 
in  his  memory  afterwards.  We  have  seen  a 
patient  following  the  operator  with  her  eyes 
most  intelligently  and  watchfully  as  he  shift¬ 
ed  his  place  near  her, lifted  his  knife,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  use  it — wincing  not  at  all  during 
its  use  ;  answering  questions  by  gesture  very 
readily  and  plainly,  and  after  the  operation 
was  over,  narrating  every  event  as  it  occur¬ 
red,  declaring  that  she  knew  and  saw  all ; 
stating  that  she  knew  and  felt  that  she  was 
being  cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no  pain 
whatever.  Patients  have  said  quietly,  *  You 
are  sawing  now,’  during  the  use  of  the  saw 
in  amputation ;  and  afterwards"  they  have 
declared  most  solemnly  that  though  quite 
conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operation,  they 
felt  no  pain.”  We  may  here  remark,  that  a 
very  common,  but  erroneous  supposition  is, 
that  sawing  through  the  marrow  is  the  most 
painful  part  of  an  amputation ;  this  has 
arisen  from  confounding  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  true  marrow  with  the  spinal  cord — a 
totally  different  thing — the  sensation  of  saw¬ 
ing  the  bone  is  like  that  of  filing  the  teeth, 
and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  first  in¬ 
cision,  which  is  very  much  as  if  a  red-hot 
iron  swept  round  the  limb. 

When  ether  was  used,  such  scenes  as 
that  described,  occurred  ;  but,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  chloroform  effectually  wipes  out  the 
tablets  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  any  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  incidents  that  occur  during  its 
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influence  ;  we  have  often  heard  a  person  talk 
coherently  enough  when  partially  under  its 
influence,  yet  afterwards  no  effort  of  memory 
could  recall  the  conversation  to  his  mind. 

An  able  London  physician,  Dr.  Snow,  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  and  has  satisfled  himself  by 
actual  observation,  that  when  there  are  ob¬ 
scure  indications  of  pain  during  an  opera¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  suffering,  properly  so  to 
speak,  for  sensation  returns  gradually  in  thosa 
cases  where  complete  consciousness  is  regained 
before  the  common  sensibility.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  patient,  when  flrst  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel,  describes  as  something  pricking 
or  pinching,  proceedings  that  without  anses- 
thetics  would  cause  intense  pain,  and  does 
not  feel  at  all  that  which  would  at  another  time 
excite  considerable  sufiering. 

The  disposition  to  sing  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  during  the  stage  of  excitement ; 
we  well  remember  the  painful  astonishment 
of  a  grave  elderly  abstinent  divine,  who, 
on  being  told  after  an  operation  that  he  had 
sang,  exclaimed,  “  Oood  gracious,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible!  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  never  sang  a 
song  in  my  life,  and  is  it  possible  I  could 
have  so  committed  myself — but  what  could  I 
have  sung  ?”  A  little  badinage  took  place, 
it  being  insinuated  that  the  song  was  of 
a  rather  Tom-Moorish  character,  till  his  hor¬ 
ror  became  so  great  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  mind  by  telling  him  that  "  Halle¬ 
lujah  ”  was  the  burden  of  his  chaunt. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  as 
regards  robustness  or  the  contrary,  has  been 
found  by  Dr.  Snow  to  exercise  a  consider- 
'  able  influence  on  the  way  in  which  chloro¬ 
form  acts;  usually  the  more  feeble  the 
patient  is,  the  more  quietly  does  he  become 
insensible  ;  whilst  if  he  is  strong  and  robust 
there  is  very  likely  to  be  mental  excitement, 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  strug¬ 
gling.  Dr.  Snow  has  frequently  exhibited 
chloroform  in  extreme  old  age  with  the  best 
effects,  and  does  not  consider  it  a  source  of 
danger  when  proper  care  is  taken  ;  old  per¬ 
sons  are  generally  rather  longer  than  others 
in  recovering  their  consciousness,  probably 
because,  owing  to  their  circulation  and  respi¬ 
ration  being  less  active,  the  vapor  requires 
a  longer  time  to  escape  by  the  lungs,  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  chloroform  passes  off 
unchanged  from  the  blood,  in  the  expired 
air. 

The  usual  and  expected  effect  of  chloro¬ 
form  is  to  deprive  the  individual  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  but  it  occasionally  fails  to  do 
this,  and  gives  rise  to  a  very  remarkable 
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trance-like  'condition.  We  were  once  pres¬ 
ent  when  chloroform  was  administered  to  a 
lady  about  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  on 
the  mouth  ;  the  usual  phenomena  took  place, 
and  in  due  time  the  gentleman  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  vapor  announced  that  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  insensible  ;  the  operation  was  perform¬ 
ed,  and  during  its  progress  the  bystanders 
conversed  unreservedly  on  its  difficulties  and 
the  prospects  of  success. 

When  the  patient  **  came  to,”  she,  to  our 
utter  astonishment,  asserted  that  she  had 
been  perfectly  conscious  the  whole  time, 
though  unable  to  make  the  least  sign  or 
movement,  had  felt  pain,  and  had  heard 
every  word  spoken,  which  was  proved  by 
her  repeating  the  conversation  ;  she  stated 
that  the  time  seemed  a  perfect  age,  and  that 
though  hearing  and  feeling  what  was  going 
on  she  lived  her  life  over  again,  events  even 
of  early  childhood  long  forgotten,  rising  up 
like  a  picture  before  her.  It  is  said,  and 
truly,  that  in  the  few  seconds  between  sleep¬ 
ing  and  waking,  some  of  the  longest  dreams 
take  place,  and  that  a  drowning  man  has 
just  before  the  extinction  of  consciousness 
reviewed  as  in  a  mirror,  every  action  of  his  life. 
So  in  the  case  of  this  lady,  years  appeared 
to  move  slowly  on  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
other  years  with  all  their  events,  each  at¬ 
tended  with  corresponding  emotions,  during 
the  few  minutes  she  was  fairly  under  the  chlo- 
roformic  influence  :  yet  with  all  this  the  pro¬ 
minent  feeling  was  an  intense  struggling  to 
make  us  aware  that  she  was  not  insensible ; 
of  which  condition  there  was  every  outward 
indication. 

Our  readers  must  all  be  familiar,  from  ob¬ 
servation  or  description,  with  the  mimosa 
pudica  or  sensitive  plant ;  now  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  the  influence  of  chloroform  is 
not  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but 
extends  to  the  vegetable  world,  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Marcet  of  Geneva  has  ascertained  that 
it  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  for  a 
time,  if  not  of  altogether  destroying,  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  sensitive  plant.  Thus  we 
find  from  time  to  time  striking  illustrations 
of  the  identity  which  exists  in  the  irritability 
of  plants  and  the  nervous  systems  of  animals. 

Among  the  ancients  the  mandrake,  or 
mandragora,  held  a  high  reputation  for  utili¬ 
ty  in  drowning  pain.  Pliny  tells  us  that  “in 
the  digging  up  of  the  root  of  mandrage  there 
are  some  ceremonies  observed  ;  first,  they 
that  goe  about  this  worke  looke  especially  to 
this,  that  the  wind  be  not  in  their  face  but 
blow  upon  their  backs ;  then  with  the  point 
of  a  sword  they  draw  three  circles  round  about 
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the  plant,  which  don,  they  dig  it  up  after-  was  mental,  **  this  is  far  stronmr  and  better 
war(U  with  their  face  into  the  west  *  *  It  than  ether,"  said  he  to  himselt  His  second 
may  be  used  safely  enough  for  to  procure  was  to  note  that  he  was  prostrate  on  the 
sleep  if  there  be  a  good  regard  had  in  the  floor,  and  that  among  his  friends  about  him, 
dose,  that  it  be  answerable  in  proportion  to  there  was  both  confusion  and  alarm.  Hear- 
the  strength  and  complexion  of  the  patien  ing  a  noise,  he  turned  round  and  saw  Dr. 
it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  drink  it  against  the  Duncan  in  a  most  undignifled  attitude  be- 
poison  of  serpenU ;  likewise  before  the  cut-  neath  a  chair.  His  jaw  bad  dropped,  his 
ting  or  cauterizing,  pricking  or  lancing,  of  eyes  were  starting,  his  head  bent  half  under 
any  member,  to  uke  away  the  sense  and  him  ;  quite  unconscious  and  snoring  in  a  most 
feeling  of  such  extreme  cures :  and  sufficient  determined  and  alarming  manner — more  noise 
it  is  in  some  bodies  to  cast  them  into  a  sleep  still  to  the  doctor  and  much  motion— disa- 
with  the  smell  of  mandrage,  against  the  time  greeably  so — and  then  his  eyes  overtook  Dr. 
of  such  chirurgery.”*  Keith’s  feet  and  legs,  making  valorous  efforts 

The  discovery  of  chloroform,  as  an  anas-  to  overturn  the  supper  Uble,  and  annihilate 
thetic  agent,  was  made  by  Dr  Simpson  of  everything  that  was  on  it. 

Edinburgh,  and  was  attended  with  some  very  By-and-by  Dr.  Simp^n’s  head  ceased  to 
amusing  circumstances,  as  narrated  by  Pro-  awim,  and  he  regained  his  seat ;  Dr.  Duncan, 
feasor  Miller.  Dr.  Simpson  had  long  felt  con-  having  finished  his  uncomfortable  slumber, 
vinced  that  there  existed  some  anaesthetic  resumed  his  chair ;  and  Dr.  Keith,  having 
agent  superior  to  ether,  which  was  then  all  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  table,  like- 
the  rage,  and,  in  October,  1847,  got  up  pleas-  »»»«  assumed  his  seat  and  his  placidity  ;  then 
ant  little  parties  quite  in  a  sociable  way,  to  came  a  comparing  of  notes  and  a  chorus  of 
try  the  effects  of  other  respirable  gases  on  congratulation,  for  the  object  had  been  at- 
^  himself  and  friends.  The  ordinary  way  of  tained  ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  the 
experimenting  was  as  follows.  Each  guest  wonderful  powers  of  chloroform  were  first 
was  supplied  with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  discovered  and  put  to  the  test.  It  may 
fluid  to  be  experimented  on,  in  a  tumbler  or  added,  that  the  small  stock  of  chloroform 
finger-class,  which  was  placed  in  hot  water  if  having  been  sp^dily  exhausted,  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  substance  did  not  happen  to  be  very  vola-  of  the  firm  of  Duncan,  Flockhart,  dc  Co.,  was 
tile.  Holding  the  mouth  and  nostrils  over  the  pressed  into  the  service  for  restoring  the  sup- 
open  vessel,  inhalation  was  produced  slowly  plji  *ud  little  respite  had  that  gentleman  for 
and  deliberately,  all  inhaling  at  the  same  many  months  from  his  chloroformic  labors, 
time,  and  each  noting  the  effects  as  they  According  to  our  own  experience,  chloro- 
arose.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  No-  form  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Circum- 
vember,  1847,  Dr.  Simpson,  with  two  of  his  stances  led  to  our  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  we 
friends,  Drs.  Keith  and  Duncan,  sat  down  to  remember,  our  feelings  were  nearly  as  fol- 
quaff  the  flowing  vapor  in  the  dining-room  lows: — the  nervousness  which  the  anticipa- 
of  the  learned  host.  Having  inhaled  several  tion  of  the  chloroform  and  the  expected  op- 
substances  without  much  effect,  it  occurred  eration  had  excited,  gradually  passed  away 
to  Dr.  Simpson  to  try  a  ponderous  materia]  *fter  a  few  inhalations,  and  was  succeeded  by 
which  he  had  formerly  set  aside  on  a  lumber  *  pleasant  champagny  exhilaration;  a  few 
table  as  utterly  uncompromising.  It  hap-  seconds  more  and  a  rather  unpleasant  oppres- 
pened  to  be  a  small  bottle  of  chloroform,  and  8‘on  of  the  chest  led  to  an  endeavor  to  ex- 
with  each  tumbler  newly  charged,  the  inha-  press  discomfort,  but  whilst  still  doing  so — or 
lers  solemnly  pursued  their  vocation.  Imme-  r**ther  supposing  we  were  doing  so — we  were 
diately  an  unwonted  hilarity  seized  the  party  informed  that  the  operation  was  over.  Ut- 
— their  eyes  sparkled— they  became  exces-  ^erly  incredulous,  we  sought  for  proof,  soon 
sively  jolly  and  very  loquacious.  Their  con-  found  it,  and  then  our  emotions  of  joy  were 
versation  flowed  so  briskly,  that  some  ladies  almost  overwhelming.  In  truth  we  had  been 
and  a  naval  officer  who  were  present  were  insensible  full  five  minutes  ;  but  one  of  the 
quite  charmed.  But  suddenly  there  was  a  peculiarities  of  chloroformic  unconsciousness 
talk  of  sounds  being  heard  like  those  of  a  cot-  obliteration  of  memory,  the  person 

ton  mill,  louder  and  louder — a  moment  more  **  carried  on  from  the  last  event  before  the 
— a  dead  silence,  and  then  a  crash  !  On  f“l*  of  the  chloroform,  to  the  return  of 
awaking,  Dr.  Simpson’s  first  perception  consciousness,  as  one  and  the  same  current  of 
_ _ _ _  ideas. 

♦  Philemon  Holland’s  Translation  of  Pliny.  Part  important  point  in  connection  with  chlo- 
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the  purposes  of  robbery,  <i:c.  About  two 
years  ago,  several  cases  occurred,  in  which  it 
was  said  to  have  been  employed  for  that  ob¬ 
ject,  and  so  serious  was  the  matter  consider¬ 
ed,  that  Lord  Campbell  made  it  the  special 
subject  of  a  penal  enactment.  There  are, 
however,  something  more  than  grave  doubts 
on  the  minds  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  as  to  whether  chloroform  has  not 
labored  under  an  unjust  accusation,  in  some, 
at  least,  of  the  cases  alluded  to ;  and  as  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  question  may  from  time 
to  time  be  raised,  we  will  state  the  grounds 
on  which  Dr.  Snow,  a  peculiarly  competent 
authority,  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  chloro¬ 
form  cannot  be  used  with  effect  in  street  rob¬ 
beries. 

When  administered  gradually,  chloroform 
can  be  breathed  easily  enough  by  a  person 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  it ;  but  he  has  to 
draw  his  breath  many  times  before  he  be¬ 
comes  unconscious.  During  all  this  inter¬ 
val  he  has  the  perfect  perception  of  the 
impression  of  the  vapor  on  his  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat,  as  well  as  of  other  sensations 
which  it  causes;  and  every  person  who 
has  inhaled  chloroform,  retains  a  recollection 
of  these  impressions  and  sensations.  If 
chloroform  be  given  to  a  child  whilst  asleep, 
the  child  awakes  in  nearly  every  instance  be¬ 
fore  being  made  insensible,  however  gently 
the  vapor  may  be  insinuated,  and  no  animal, 
either  wild  or  tame,  can  be  made  insensible 
without  being  first  secured  ;  the  chloroform 
may,  it  is  true,  be  suddenly  applied  on  a 
handkerchief  to  the  nose  of  an  animal,  but 
the  creature  turns  its  head  aside  or  runs 
away  without  breathing  any  of  the  vapor. 
If  a  handkerchief  wetted  with  sufficient  chlo¬ 
roform  to  cause  insensibility,  is  suddenly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  person’s  face,  the  pungency  of  the 
vapor  is  so  great  as  immediately  to  interrupt 
the  breathing,  and  the  individual  could  not 
inhale  it  even  if  he  should  wish.  From  all 
these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  chloroform  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  a  person  in  his  sober  senses 
without  his  knowledge  and  full  consent,  ex¬ 
cept  by  main  force.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  this  agent  cannot  be  employed  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  street  or  thoroughfare;  and  as  the  force 
that  would  be  required  to  make  a  person 
take  it  against  his  will,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  effect  a  robbery,  and  enough  to 
effect  any  other  felony  by  ordinary  means,  it 
would  afford  no  help  to  .the  criminal  in  more 
secluded  situations.  Supposing  that  the 
felon,  or  felons,  could  succeed  in  keeping  a 
handkerchief  closely  applied  to  the  face,  the 
person  attacked  would  only  begin  to  breathe 


the  chloroform  when  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  resistance  or  want  of  breath,  and  when, 
in  fact,  the  culprits  could  effect  their  pur¬ 
pose  without  it.  ^ 

A  proof  of  these  positions  was  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  attending  a  case  in 
which  chloroform  really  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  a  robbeiy.  A  man 
contrived  to  secrete  himself  under  a  bed  in 
an  hotel  at  Kendal,  and  at  midnight  attempt¬ 
ed  to  give  chloroform  to  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  his  sleep.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  awa¬ 
ken  him,  and  though  the  robber  used  such 
violence  that  the  night-dress  of  his  victim 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  the  bedding  fell 
on  the  floor  in  the  scuffle,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  purpose  ;  the  people  in  the  house  were 
disturbed,  the  thief  secured,  tried,  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  eighteen  months’  hard  labor. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  marvellous  tales 
of  persons  going  along  the  street  being  ren¬ 
dered  suddenly  insensible  and  in  that  state 
robbed,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  all 
the  facts  are  not  stated,  and  that  chloroform 
is  brought  forward  to  smother  something 
which  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  make 
known. 

The  conclusion  so  eagerly  jumped  at,  that 
because  people  had  been  robbed  in  an  un¬ 
usual  manner,  they  had  certainly  been  chlo¬ 
roformed,  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  very 
respectable  quack,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  statements  of  his  clients,  and 
under  pretence  of  retiring  to  a  closet  to  me¬ 
ditate,  there  opened  a  book  which  contained 
cures  for  all  diseases,  and  on  whatever  re¬ 
medy  his  eyes  first  fell,  that  he  resolved  to 
try. 

On  one  fine  morning  he  was  summoned  to 
a  girl,  who,  being  tickled  whilst  holding  some 
pins  in  her  mouth,  unfortunately  swallowed 
one,  which  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  friends, 
with  some  justice,  urged  the  doctor  to  de¬ 
part  from  his  usual  custom,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  instantly  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer ; 
but  the  sage  was  inexorable,  and  declined  to 
yield  to  their  entreaties,  though  their  fears 
that  the  damsel  would  be  choked  before  the 
remedy  arrived  were  energetically  expressed. 
Happily  they  were  groundless,  for,  on  his 
return,  the  doctor  ordered  a  scalding  hot 
poultice  to  be  applied  over  the  whole  abdo¬ 
men,  which  being  done,  an  involuntary  spas¬ 
modic  action  was  excited,  the  pin  was  ejected, 
and  the  doctor’s  fame  and  his  practice  great¬ 
ly  extended.  The  remedy  had  certainly  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  will  scarcely  do  to  be 
relied  on  in  similar  cases. 

A  very  remarkable  difference  exists  be 
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tween  persons  as  to  their  capability  of  bear¬ 
ing  pain ;  generally  those  of  high  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  intellectuality — whose  nerves,  in 
common  parlance,  are  6nely  strung,  evince 
the  greatest  susceptibility.  To  them  a  scratch 
or  trifling  wound,  which  others  would  scarcely 
feel,  is  really  a  cause  of  acute  pain.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented  this  condition 
in  a  marked  degree ;  a  slight  bite  from  a 
monkey  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  some  time 
before  his  death,  caused  him  to  faint ;  aud 
after  the  sad  accident  which  took  him  from 
among  us,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a 
full  and  satisfactory  examination  of  the  seat 
of  injury,  from  the  exquisite  torment  which 
the  slightest  movement  or  handling  of  the 
parts  occasioned.  Some  serious  injury  had 
been  inflicted  near  the  collar-bone,  and  a  for¬ 
cible  contrast  to  the  illustrious  statesman  is 
presented  by  General  Sir  John  Moore,  who, 
on  the  field  of  Corunna,  received  his  mortal 
wound  in  the  same  situation.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Sir  William  Napier. 

“Sir  John  Moore,  while  earnestly  watch¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  fight  aljout  the  village 
of  Elvina,  wiis  struck  on  the  left  breast  by 
a  cannon-shot.  The  shock  threw  him  from 
bis  horse  with  violence,  but  he  rose  again  in 
a  sitting  postuie,  his  countenance  unchanged, 
and  bis  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  on  the  regi¬ 
ments  engaged  in  his  front,  no  sigh  Iretray- 
ing  a  sensation  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments, 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were 
gaining  ground,  his  countenance  brightened 
and  he  suflfered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the 
rear.  Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of 
his  hurt.  The  shoulder  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  arm  was  hanging  by  a  piece  of 
skin,  the  ribs  over  tiie  heart  were  broken  and 
bared  of  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  into  long  strips,  which  were  interlaced 
by  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the  shot. 
As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a  blanket,  his 
sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered 
the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge  (the  present 
Lord  Hardinge),  a  staff  officer,  who  happened 
to  be  near,  attempted  to  take  it  oflf,  but  the 
dying  man  stopped  him,  say  ing,  ‘  It  is  as  well 
ns  it  is :  1  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the 
field  with  me and  in  that  manner,  so  be¬ 
coming  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  from  the 
fight.’^ 

From  the  spot  where  be  fell,  the  General 
was  carried  to  the  town  by  a  party  of  sol¬ 
diers,  his  blood  flowed  fast,  and  the  torture  of 
his  wound  was  great,  yet  such  was  the  un¬ 
shaken  firmness  of  his  mind,  that  those  about 
him,  judging  from  the  resolution  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  that  bis  hurt  was  not  mortal,  express¬ 


ed  a  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  hearing  this,  he 
looked  Steadfastly  at  the  injury  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  “  No,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

Several  times  he  caused  his  attendants  to 
stop  and  turn  him  round,  that  he  might  be¬ 
hold  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the  firing 
indicated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  satisfaction,  and  permitted  the 
bearers  to  proceed.  Being  brought  to  his 
lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined  bis  wound, 
but  there  was  no  hope,  the  pain  increased, 
and  he  spoke  with  great  difficulty.  *  *  • 
His  countenance  continued  firm,  and  his 
thoughts  clear  ;  once  only,  when  he  spoke  of 
his  motiier,  he  became  agitated ;  but  he  oft¬ 
en  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his  friends  and 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  he  did  not,  evei) 
in  this  moment,  forget  to  recommend  those 
whose  merit  had  given  them  claims  to  pro¬ 
motion.  His  strength  failed  fast,  and  life 
was  just  extinct,  when,  with  an  unsubdued 
spirit,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  hope  the  people  of 
England  will  be  satisfied — I  hope  my  coun¬ 
try  will  do  me  justice !”  And  so  he  died. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  intense  mental  pre¬ 
occupation  somewhat  blunted  the  sufferings 
of  the  General,  but  a  strong  high  courage 
prevented  any  unseemly  complaint.  We, 
ourselves,  have  seen  many  instances  in  an 
operating  theatre — a  far  severer  test  of  true 
courage  than  the  excitement  of  battle — where 
mutilations  the  most  severe  have  been  borne 
with  unflinching  courage ;  more  frequently 
by  women  than  by  men.  Perhaps  the  cool¬ 
est  exhibition  of  fortitude  under  such  a  trial 
was  exhibited  by  a  tailor,  who  effectually 
cleared  his  profession  of  the  standing  re¬ 
proach,  showing  nine  times  the  pluck  of  or¬ 
dinary  men.  This  man’s  right  leg  was  re¬ 
moved  right  below  the  knee,  long  before 
chloroform  was  known  ;  on  being  placed  on 
the  table,  he  quietly  folded  bis  arms,  and 
surveyed  the  preliminary  proceedings  with 
the  coolness  of  a  disinterested  spectator.  He 
closed  his  eyes  during  the  operation,  but  his 
face  remained  unchanged,  and  he  apologized 
for  starting  when  a  nerve  was  snipped. 
When  all  was  over  he  rose,  quietly  thanked 
the  operator,  bowed  to  the  spectators,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  theatre.  We  grieve 
to  say  the  poor  fellow  died,  to  the  regret  of 
every  one  who  witnessed  his  heroic  courage. 

The  most  remarkable  account  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  pain  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  that  by  Mr.  Gatlin,  of  the  self-imposed 
tortures  of  the  Mandan  Indians,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  honored  rank  of 
warriors.  “  One  at  a  time  of  the  young  fel- 
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lowy  already  emaciated  with  fasting,  and  | 
thirsting,  and  walking,  for  nearly  four  days 
and  nights,  advanced  from  the  side  of  the 
lodge  and  placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
or  otherwise,  as  best  adapted  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  operation,  where  he  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  cruelties  in  the  following  manner. 
An  inch  or  more  of  the  flesh  of  each  shoul¬ 
der  was  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  by  the  man  who  held  the  knife  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  knife  which  had  been 
ground  sharp  on  both  edges  and  then  hacked 
and  notched  with  the  blade  of  another  to 
make  it  produce  as  much  pain  as  possible, 
was  forced  through  the  flesh  below  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  being  withdrawn  was  followed  by 
a  splint  or  skewer  from  the  other,  who  held 
a  bundle  of  such  in  his  left  hand,  and  was 
ready  to  force  them  through  the  wound. 
There  were  then  two  cords  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  lodge,  which  were  fas-  | 
tened  to  these  splints  or  skewers,  and  they 
instantly  began  to  haul  him  up  :  he  was  thus 
nused  until  his  body  was  just  suspended 
from  the  ground  where  he  rested,  until 
the  knife  and  a  splint  were  passed  through 
the  flesh  or  integuments  in  a  similar  manner 
on  each  arm  bdow  the  shoulder,  below  the 
elbow,  on  the  thighs,  and  below  the  knees. 
In  some  instances,  they  remained  in  a  re¬ 
clining  posture  on  the  ground  until  this  pain¬ 
ful  operation  was  finished,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  all  instances  exactly  on  the  same 
parts  of  the  bodies  and  limbs ;  and  which, 
in  its  progress,  occupied  some  five  or  six 
minutes. 

“  Eiacb  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with 


the  cords,  until  the  weight  of  his  body  was 
suspended  by  them,  and  then,  while  the 
blo^  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the 
bysUnders  hung  upon  the  splints  each  man’s 
appropriate  shield,  bow,  quiver,  <kc.,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  skull  of  a  buffalo,  with 
the  horns  on  it,  was  attached  to  each  lower 
arm,  each  lower  leg,  for  the  purpose,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  preventing,  by  their  great  weight,  the 
struggling  which  might  otherwise  take  place 
to  their  disadvantage  whilst  they  were  hung 
up.  When  these  things  were  all  adjusted, 
each  one  was  raised  higher  by  the  cords,  un¬ 
til  these  weights  all  swung  clear  from  the 
ground.  *  *  The  unflinching  fortitude 

with  which  every  one  of  them  bore  this  part 
of  the  torture  surpassed  credibility.”* 

Happily,  in  this  country  at  least,  torture 
is  now  only  made  subservient  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  health  ;  and  more  than  this,  the  most 
timid  may  survey  an  expected  operation  with 
calm  indifiference — so  far  as  the  pain  is  con¬ 
cerned  :  the  terrors  of  the  knife  are  extin¬ 
guished,  and  though  tberesultof  all  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  rests  not  with  man,  it  is  permitted 
us  to  apply  the  resources  of  our  art  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  the  afflicted 
can,  in  these  times,  avail  themselves  of  sur¬ 
gical  skill,  without  passing  through  the  ter¬ 
rible  ordeal  which  formerly  filled  the  heart 
with  dread,  and  the  contemplation  of  which 
increased  tenfold  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  valley  beyond. 


*  “  Notes  on  the  North  Amerioan  Indiana”  Vol. 
IL  p.  170. 
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The  object  of  Dr.  Vehse  in  these  vol-  | 
umes  is  to  give,  in  greater  detail  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Prussian  court  and  aristocracy 
during  the  three  periods  into  which  the  histo- 
of  that  country  naturally  divides  itself, 
he  first  is  the  period  immediately  following 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Government  was 

*  0«»chiehte  de*  Preuttitehen  Hofi  und  Adfh, 
Mmd  der  Prewitchen  Diplomatit-  By  Dr.  Edward 
Vehse.  Hambar{^  18S1,  9  vola 


rude  and  contained  many  middle  age  ele¬ 
ments,  and  when  the  petty  Elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  was  the  most  insignificant  of  his 
seven  brother  electors.  The  second  is  that 
after  the  thirty  years’  war,  when  the  ■Court 
presented  a  singular  combination  of  F rench 
gallantry  and  military  absolutism.  And  the 
third  and  last  period  is  the  age  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  his  successors. 

Dr.  Vehse  has  availed  himself  of  all  the 
recent  contributions  to  history,  such  as  the 
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despatches,  memoirs,  and  journals  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  diplomacy,  or  had  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  secret  de¬ 
tails  of  political  life.  Dr.  Vehse  pays  a  well 
merited  compliment  to  the  important  works 
that  have  lately  been  published  in  this  coun* 
tr}’.  He  states  that  he  has  invariably  found 
English  writers  giving  the  best  reports  of 
public  matters  ;  that  they  are  the  most  clear¬ 
sighted  and  the  most  unprejudiced  in  their 
accounts,  and  that  therefore  their  judgments 
are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  of  other 
diplomatists.  In  Germany,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Count  Kevenhuller,  who 
wrote  memoirs  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Fred¬ 
erick,  the  task  of  writing  history  has  been 
confined  to  men  who  made  letters  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  who  were  more  acquainted  with 
books  than  with  men  and  the  passions  that 
influence  them.  Works  like  those  of  Bishop 
Burnet;  memoirs  like  those  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  of  the  Court  of  George  11.;  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  our  own  time, 
like  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey, 
the  memoirs  just  published  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of 
George  HI. ; — French  memoirs  like  those  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  St. 
Simon,  and  so  many  others,  who  have  thrown 
light  on  the  history  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  write ;  histories  written  by  men  who, 
like  Macaulay  or  Mr.  Grote,  are  politicians  as 
well  as  authors — for  works  such  as  these  we 
look  in  vain  in  Germany.  There  is  one  mark¬ 
ed  difference  that  must  strike  even  the  most 
careless  reader  between  the  English  and  the 
French  memoir  writers.  The  French  invari¬ 
ably  are  great  masters  of  form  ;  they  give  a 
flowing,  eloquent,  well  arranged  narrative, 
full  of  life  and  vigor — the  necessary  authori¬ 
ties  and  documents  being  generally  thrown 
into  the  appendix ;  whereas  in  the  English 
memoirs  the  documents — whether  they  be 
despatches,  letters,  or  journals — play  the  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  work,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  often  meagre  enough. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  do  more  than  record  the  on  dit$  of 
ast  times.  Dr.  Vehse  seems  to  have  taken  as 
is  motto  a  passage  from  St.  Simon’s  mem¬ 
oirs,  C'est  souvent  une  pure  bagatelle  quipro- 
duit  let  effelt  qu'on  veut  attribuer  aux  motifs 
let  plus  graves. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  even  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  dynasty  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lems  were  not  great  geniuses  or  heroes; 
they  patiently  bore  the  yoke  which  the  Aus¬ 
trians  bad  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  whole 


of  the  German  nation.  'They  bent  to  the 
storm  until  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector. 

The  first  five  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  till  that  of  the 
Great  Elector,  were  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  intelligence,  but  they  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  served  by  men  of  distinguished 
abilities. 

We  will  not  for  this  reason  follow  Dr. 
Vehse  through  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
earlier  Electors  of  Brandenburg — the  Joa¬ 
chims,  the  Hectors,  dzc. ;  but  we  must  find 
room  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  played  a  remarkable 
part  during  the  reign  of  the  Elector  John 
George  of  Brandenburg. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Thurnyesser  was  born  in 
l.'SSO,  at  Basle.  His  father,  who  was  a  gold¬ 
smith,  brought  his  son  up  to  his  own  profes¬ 
sion,  but  apprenticed  him  afterwards  as  fam¬ 
ulus  to  a  certain  Dr.  Huber,  of  Basle,  for 
whom  the  lad  prepared  medicines  and  col¬ 
lected  herbs,  and  in  whose  service  he  studied 
Paracelsus.  Thurneysser  married  at  seven¬ 
teen,  but  deserted  his  wife  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  when  he  commenced  bis  travels.  He 
went  first  to  England,  then  to  France,  fought 
under  the  wild  Margrave  Albrecht  Branden- 
burg-Culmbach,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  in  1653.  He 
then  supported  himself  by  working  as  a  miner 
and  smelter.  As  his  wife  had  divorced  him, 
Thurneysser  married  the  daughter  of  a  gold¬ 
smith  at  Constance,  with  whom  he  went,  in 
1558,  to  Imst,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  start¬ 
ed  a  mining  and  smelting  business  on  his  own 
account.  In  1560  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  of 
the  Tyrol,  took  Thurneysser  into  his  service, 
and  sent  him  on  his  travels.  For  five  years 
he  again  wandered  about  the  world,  visiting 
Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Africa,  Barbary,  .Ethiopia,  h^ypt,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  returning  in  1505  to 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Candia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Hungary.  He  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  Archduke  inspecting  mines,  dec.,  until  the 
year  1570.  His  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
metals  and  chemistry  made  him  regarded  as 
the  wonder  of  his  age — as  a  second  Paracel¬ 
sus.  He  wrote  books  on  the  influences  of 
the  planets,  and  their  effects  on  the  bodies  of 
men  and  beasts,  but  the  style  of  bis  works  is 
diffuse  and  unintelligible. 

The  Elector  John  George’s  second  wife, 
Sabina  of  Anspacb,  was  ill,  and  Thurneysser 
was  sent  for.  In  the  course  of  the  consulta¬ 
tion  Thurneysser,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Elector,  described  sundry  bodily  infirmities 
of  the  Electress,  which  in  his  opinion  might 
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be  attended  with  dangerous  results.  The 
Elector,  struck  by  this  knowledge,  put  his 
wife  under  Thurnbysser’s  charge ;  the  cure 
was  effected,  and  the  doctor’s  fortune  was 
from  that  moment  made.  He  was  employed 
and  consulted  by  all  who  had  mines  or  alum 
works,  while  the  court  ladies  spread  his  re¬ 
nown  far  and  wide.  Letters  came  from  the 
remote  country  districts,  from  married  and 
unmarried  ladies,  begging  the  learned  doctor 
to  send  his  fair  correspondents  cosmetics, 
with  particular  descriptions  how  to  use  them. 
The  postscript  generally  added  that  “  he  was 
on  no  account  to  betray  them,  and  not  to 
give  any  cosmetics  to  other  people.” 

Thurneysser,  had  a  remarkable  memory, 
and  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  had 
closely  studied  nature  in  various  countries, 
and  had  learned  much  from  books.  He 
knew  Greek  and  several  of  the  Oriental 
languages ;  Latin  he  had  learned  in  his 
forty-sixth  year,  at  Berlin.  He  knew  suflB- 
cient  drawing  to  illustrate  his  anatomical  and 
botanical  works.  He  made  a  map  of  the 
March  of  Brandenburg  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  that  had  yet  appeared.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  as- 
trology  was  very  considerable,  and  enabled 
him  to  publish  almanacs,  in  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  coming  events,  and  the  manner  of 
their  fulfilment  was  explained  in  subsequent 
tables.  These  almanacs  had  a  prodigious 
sale.  The  great  defect  in  Thumeysser’s 
mind  was  a  want  of  philosophical  clearness  ; 
his  knowledge  was  undigested,  without  order 
or  arrangement ;  but  spite  of  this  he  was  one 
of  the  best  naturalists  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  his  activity  was  boundless,  and  bis 
bead  full  of  projects. 

The  Elector  named  Thurneysser  his  body 
physician,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  1352 
thalers — a  large  sum  for  those  days ;  more¬ 
over  he  had  an  allowance  for  horses,  and 
other  extras.  He  also  made  money  by  the 
commission  on  the  purchases  he  effected  for 
the  Elector,  of  silver  and  gold  plate,  in 
Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort.  For 
fourteen  years  Thurneysser  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  court  of  Brandenburg. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  Elector 
had  given  him  rooms  in  what  bad  been  the 
Franciscan  or  Grey  Convent,  where  Thur¬ 
neysser  lived  in  great  style.  He  built  a 
large  laboratory,  in  which  were  prepared  his 
arcana — gold  powder,  golden  drops,  ame¬ 
thyst  waters,  tinctures  of  sapphires,  rubies, 
emeralds,  &c.,  which  soon  made  the  in- 
Tentor’s  fortune.  He  held  a  sort  of  minor 
court  in  the  Grey  Convent ;  his  household 
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seldom  consisted  of  less  than  200  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  employed  in  copying 
letters,  while  others  worked  in  his  laboratory, 
or  acted  as  messengers  or  travellers.  He 
also  set  up  a  printing  establishment  in  the 
Grey  Convent,  which  was  provided  not  only 
with  German  and  Roman,  but  with  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syrian,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabian,  even  with  Abyssinian  types.  Al¬ 
most  all  these  workers  in  the  laboratory  and 
for  the  press  were  married  men,  and  lived 
with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  convent ; 
the  expenditure,  therefore,  was  considerable. 
Whenever  Thurneysser  walked  abroad,  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  noble 
blood,  who  had  been -sent  by  their  parents  to 
a  household  where  they  would  learn  virtue 
and  regular  habits.  All  the  great  people. 
Prince  Radzivil,  nay,  even  the  Elector  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife,  came  to  visit  him  in  his 
Grey  Convent.  He  was  a  sort  of  oracle,  and 
was  consulted  by  many  crowned  heads. 
“  The  letters,”  says  his  biographer  Mohsen, 
'*  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  wrote  to  him, 
together  with  thirty-nine  other  letters  from 
illustrious  princes,  were  cut  out  of  the  col¬ 
lection  at  Basle.”  But  there  are  many  letters 
to  Thurneysser  from  Frederick  II.,  the  King 
of  Denmark,  from  Stephen  Bathory,  the 
King  of  Poland,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Berlin,  in  which  these  monarchs  ask  Thur- 
neysser’s  advice  on  mining  subjects.  Letters 
came  to  him  daily  from  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  with  medical  consulta¬ 
tions  ;  he  answered  none  unless  a  remittance 
accompanied  the  letter.  Count  Burchard 
Von  Barby  sent  an  account  of  his  symptoms, 
but  received  no  answer  to  his  first  letter ;  a 
second,  with  a  fee  of  a  hundred  ducats,  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  attention.  Thurneysser’s 
messengers  went  all  over  Germany,  convey¬ 
ing  the  doctor’s  infallible  remedies,  and 
brought  back  money,  rare  books,  and  manu¬ 
scripts. 

But  the  almanacs,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  brought  him  in  the  largest 
income ;  the  booksellers  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Thurneysser  for  early  copies.  He 
printed  large  editions  of  these  almanacs,  of 
which  he  published  a  regular  series  between 
the  years  1573  and  1585.  Each  month  had 
its  Proffnostica.  In  1579  he  foretold  a 
hideous  deed ;  in  1580  the  prophecy  was 
discovered  to  allude  to  the  poisoning,  by 
Bianca  Dapelli,  of  her  step-son  at  Florence. 
He  also  foretold  the  day  of  the  month  and 
the  year  when  King  Sigismund  Augustus  of 
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Poland  died.  These  fortunate  hits  brought 
him  in  large  sums.  He  also  cast  nativities  : 
scarcely  an  heir  to  any  noble  family  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  bom  without  Thurneysser  being 
consulted  as  to  the  conjunction  and  aspects 
of  the  planets,  by  which  he  foretold  the 
probable  fate  of  the  infant.  These  Proynos- 
tica  interested  every  one  in  those  days ; 
every  one  believed  in  them — even  bishops 
and  learned  professors.  Thurneysser  like¬ 
wise  prepared  talismans.  Even  Osiander, 
the  great  polemical  writer  at  Konigsberg, 
wore  an  amulet  round  his  neck  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  the  leprosy  and  other  ma¬ 
ladies.  Osiander  purposely  mentions  the 
object  with  which  be  wore  this  chain,  lest  it 
should  be  set  down  to  vanity.  The  best 
talismans  were  the  sigilln  solis,  on  which 
Jupiter  is  represented  like  a  professor  of 
Wittenberg,  with  a  long  beard,  a  fur  coat, 
and  a  large  book  in  bis  hand.  These  siyilla 
9oli«,  which  were  to  avert  all  solar  maladies, 
were  made  after  the  method  suggested  by 
the  Abbot  Tritheim,  and  Agrippa  of  Nettes- 
heim,  in  his  work  De  Occulta  Philosophia. 
There  were  other  talismans — such  as  the 
aigilla  luna,  specially  directed  against  lunar 
influences ;  others,  again,  made  of  seven 
different  metals,  had  the  peculiar  property 
of  making  men,  though  born  under  some 
malignant  star,  fortunate  and  successful. 
Whatever  was  required,  Thurneysser  was 
ready  to  manufacture ;  his  wares  were  suited 
to  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  Emperor 
down  to  the  cowherd. 

By  these  means  Thurneysser  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich.  He  not  only  had  a  treasure 
estimated  at  12,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  a 
rich  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  silver 
plate,  and  pictures.  He  also  had  made  a 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  herbs,  and  strange 
anatomical  preparations  of  men,  birds,  and 
beasts  ;  a  scorpion  preserved  in  oil  was  held 
by  the  vulgar  in  extreme  awe  as  a  familiar 
imp  of  the  doctor’s. 

Unluckily  for  himself,  Thurneysser  mar¬ 
ried  a  third  time,  and  this  was  his  ruin.  He 
divorced  his  wife  for  light  conduct,  and  a 
scandalous  suit  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  much  of  his  money  was  spent.  In 
1584  Thurneysser  quitted  Berlin,  turned 
Catholic,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived 
some  time  under  the  Pope’s  protection.  He 
died  in  a  convent  at  Cologne,  in  the  year 
1595,  aged  65,  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
on  the  very  day  for  which  he  had  prognos¬ 
ticated  his  death. 

Dr.  Vehse  enters  with  great  detail  into 
the  reigns  of  the  Great  Elector ;  of  Frederick, 


the  6rst  King  of  Prussia ;  of  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  to  whose  rough  but  sterling  qualities 
Prussia  owes  so  much  ;  and  of  his  illustrious 
son,  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  men  who  contributed  most 
to  raise  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  its  high 
estate  were  not  the  nobles,  but  men  for  the 
most  part  sprung  from  the  burgher  class  : 
men  of  talent  were  sought  out,  rather  than 
those  of  illustrious  descent;  and  Prussia 
owes  as  much  to  the  ability  with  which  these 
men  wielded  the  pen  as  the  sword.  Joachim 
II.’s  chancellor,  Lampert  Distilmeyer,  who 
was  called  oculus  et  lumen  marchicB,  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  at  Leipsic  ;  Derfflinger,  to 
whom  the  Great  Elector  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbel- 
lin,  was  the  son  of  an  Austrian  peasant.  Mein- 
ders,  Fuchs,  and  Spanheim,  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Elector  ;  Dankelman,  Kraut,  and  Bar¬ 
thold  i,in  the  reign  of  the  flrstPrussian  monarch; 
Ilgen,  Thulemeyer,  Cocceji,  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  were  men  of  the  middle 
class;  and  to  these,  next  to  its  sovereigns, 
the  greatness  of  Prussia  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  thirty  years’  war  had  depopulated 
Prussia,  and  the  Great  Elector’s  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures  into  his  country  was  admirably  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  proceedings  of  his  neighbors. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  industrious  fam¬ 
ilies,  driven  out  of  the  Palatinate  and  from 
France  for  their  religion,  were  received  with 
joy  into  Prussia.  After  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  168.5,  above 
20,000  French  refugees  came  at  once  into 
Prussia,  bringing  with  them  much  capital, 
and,  what  was  far  more  important,  habits  of 
thrift  and  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  silk,  wool,  and  other  factories  in 
Prussia  owe  their  origin  to  these  refugees. 
The  advent  of  the  refugees  introduced  French 
habits  of  dress  and  modes  of  thought.  But 
with  this  came  also  the  luxurious  tastes  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  check  the 
custom  of  going  to  Paris  to  acquire  the  fash¬ 
ionable  air  of  the  French  court,  the  Great 
Elector,  who  knew  the  license  and  extrava¬ 
gance  that  prevailed  in  Paris,  issued  an  edict, 
in  1686,  forbidding  his  vassals  to  travel  and 
waste  their  substance  in  foreign  parts. 

The  whole  reign  of  Frederick  William  offers 
a  curious  picture  of  refinement  and  religious 
toleration  mixed  with  the  grossest  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Great  Elector 
was  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  alchemy. 
He  had  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  and  bought 
up  all  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
these  secret  arts.  For  a  long  time  he  kept 
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at  his  court  his  famous  alchemist,  Johann 
Kunkel,  who  shared  the  fate  of  many  others 
of  his  trade,  and  was  prosecuted,  after  the 
Great  Elector’s  death,  for  peculation.  Fred¬ 
erick  William,  moreover,  had  the  most 
implicit  belief  in  devils,  ghosts,  witches, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologers.  He  fully  believed 
in  the  letter  suppos^  to  have  been  written 
to  a  certain  Dodo  von  Kniphausen  by  his 
wife  from  the  other  world.  Leibnitz  men¬ 
tions  in  bis  journal  that  he  had  dined  at  the 
prince’s  table,  and  heard  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  that  Kniphausen,  who  was  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  asserted  that  he 
had  seen  his  deceased  wife,  who  told  him 
many  strange  things. 

The  Great  Elector  was  fond  of  alluding  to 
the  story  of  the  White  Lady — the  ‘  Weisse 
Frau’ — whose  appearance  portended  calam¬ 
ity  or  death  of  some  member  of  the  royal 
family.  She  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
ominous  years  1640,  1740,  and  1840.  She 
was  6rst  seen  shortly  after  the  death  of  John 
Sigismund,  in  1619.  She  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  Joachim 
II.,  Anna  Sydow,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Spandau ;  others  say  she  was  a 
certain  Beatrix,  Countess  of  Orlamunde,  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  Burgrave  Albrecht,  of 
Nuremberg ;  others,  again,  say  that  her  name 
was  Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  haunt  the  castles  of  her  descend¬ 
ants  in  Brandenburg,  Baden,  and  Darmstadt. 
Whoever  she  might  be,  the  Elector’s  favor¬ 
ite — one  Kurt  von  Burgsdorf — who  professed 
incredulity  about  her,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
meet  the  spectre  face  to  face,  was  gratified 
in  bis  wish.  After  seeing  the  Elector  to  bed 
one  night,  Burgsdorf  was  going  down  the 
back  stairs  to  the  garden,  when  he  saw  the 
White  Lady  standing  on  the  steps  before 
him.  A  little  disturbed  at  the  unexpected 
rencontre,  he  quickly  collected  his  senses, 
and  after  addressing  some  harsh  epithets  to 
the  spectre,  asked  her  if  she  had  not  already 
had  Qnough  of  the  princely  blood  of  Prussia 
to  satisfy  her.  The  White  Lady  answered 
never  a  word,  but  seized  him  by  the  throat 
and  hurled  him,  half  throttled,  down  stairs. 
The  noise  was  so  great  as  to  disturb  the  Elector, 
who  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  learn  what 
bad  occurred.  When  the  old  palace  at  Ber¬ 
lin  was  repaired,  in  the  year  1609,  a  female 
skeleton  was  found,  which  was  held  by  the 
people  to  be  that  of  the  White  Lady :  it  was 
buried  with  due  ceremony  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  it  was  then  hoped  that  the  ghost  was 
laid.  She  has  had  several  base  imitators, 
who  were  caught  by  the  watch  :  one  turned 


out  to  be  a  scullion,  another  was  a  soldier  : 
both  were  well  whipped. 

Kurt  von  Burgsdorf,  the  Elector’s  favorite, 
was  of  an  old  Brandenburg  family  ;  he  had 
fought  in  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  had 
thrice  repulsed  Wallenstein’s  attack  on 
Schweidnitz.  He  fell  in  disgrace  for  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Elector’s  scheme  of  a  standing  army, 
and  for  other  reasons  more  fully  given  in  a 
rare  old  book  published  at  Dresden  in  1705, 
and  called  Apothegmata,  or  2T 4  Wise  and 
Ingenious  Maxims:  'Touching  the  disgrace 
of  the  Prime  minister  and  favorite  at  the 
court  of  Electoral  Brandenburg,  Herr  von 
Borgstorff,  under  the  reign  of  his  Electoral 
Highness  Frederick  William.’ 

This  minister  (according  to  the  Apothegmata) 
had  risen  so  high  that  he  was  allowed  to  clap 
his  electoral  hi^ness  on  the  shoulder,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  father  by  that  heroic  prince. 
If  his  electoral  highness  wore  a  snit  worth  400 
rix  dollars  one  day,  on  the  next  the  minister  must 
needs  have  one  worth  fiOO.  But  a  great  fortune 
built  upon  an  ill  foundation  of  wickedness  is  sure 
to  decay  ;  and  thus  it  soon  fell  out  with  this  min¬ 
ister,  who  had  chiefly  prospered  in  wealth  and 
power  by  winebibbing;  for  the  late  elector  was  a 
singular  lover  of  drinking,  and  this  Borgstorff 
could  drink  eighteen  pints  of  wine  at  one  meal, — 
nay,  he  could  even  gulp  down  a  whole  pint  at  a 
draught,  and  without  so  much  as  drawing  breath. 
Now  the  elector,  Frederick  William,  of  blessed 
memory,  lived  more  soberly,  which  much  dis¬ 
pleased  this  minister,  who  once  said  to  him  at 
table,  ‘  Please  your  highness,  1  don’t  understand 
your  way  of  living ;  your  highness’  father’s  times 
were  much  merrier;  we  drank  about  bravely 
then,  and  now  and  then  a  castle  nr  a  village  was 
to  be  won  by  hard  drinking.  1  myself  remember 
when  I  could  drink  eighteen  pints  of  wine  at  a  sit¬ 
ting.’  Hereupon  the  electress,  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  the  example  of  every  virtue, 
did  not  let  his  words  pass  unnoticed,  but  replied, 
•That  was  fine  house- keeping,  truly,  when  so 
many  fair  castles  and  villages  were  given  away  to 
reward  beastly  and  riotous  drunkenness !’ 

Besides  this  fault  the  minister  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  the  elector  not  to  lie  only  with  his  prince¬ 
ly  consort,  but  to  divert  himself  with  gallantry,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  have  so  many  lawful 
princes  and  princesses,  who  could  not  all  be 
provided  for  according  to  their  rank,  and  must 
therefore  grow  up  beggarly  princes.  And  herein 
the  truth  of  the  adage.  Malum  cmuilium  consul- 
latori  pessimum,  was  soon  made  manifest ;  for  the 
electress  never  rested  until  this  minister  was  de- 

raded  from  the  highest  honors  and  dignities  of 

is  court,  and  publicly  deprived  of  his  nobility  in 
church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
people.  He  retired  info  the  country,  where  after 
a  time  he  died  quite  mad  and  miserable,  and  la¬ 
mented  by  none,  because  he  had  tried  to  mislead 
his  sovereign  into  an  ungodly,  scandalous,  and 
debauched  way  of  life. 
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The  Great  Elector  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  whose  ruling 
passion  was  pomp  and  display.  In  order  to 
gratify  this  passion  to  the  utmost  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  exchange  the  Electoral  hat  for  a 
kingly  crown,  and  owing  to  several  fortunate 
coincidences  this  long  coveted  honor  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  mediation  of  Bartholdi,  the 
Prussian  envoy  at  Vienna,  in  November, 
1700. 

Frederick  (says  Dr.  Vehse)  was  so  rejoiced  at 
the  succesriful  issue  of  his  favorite  scheme  that 
he  could  not  even  wait  for  fine  weather  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  but  started  in  mid-  j 
winter,  just  one  month  after  the  attainment  of  his  i 
object,  on  the  17th  December,  1700,  with  the 
whole  of  his  court,  on  his  way  to  Konigsberg. 
The  cavalcade  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever 
known  in  Germany.  The  whole  court  travelled 
in  300  carriages,  besides  wagons.  The  royal 
company,  which  journeyed  in  four  divisions,  was 
BO  large  that  in  addition  to  the  horses  taken  from 
Berlin,  not  less  than  30,000  were  required  to  draw 
the  carriages.  The  king  only  travelled  during  the 
forenoon,  and  the  journey  lasted  twelve  wmole 
days  ;  wherever  halt  was  made,  dinners  and  fes¬ 
tivities  took  place  from  mid-day  till  evening.  The 
queen  was  driven  by  her  dashing  brother-in-law, 
the  Margrave  Albrecht ;  spite  of  the  bitter  cold, 
be  sat  on  the  box  dressed  in  a  gala  costume  of 
embroidered  satin,  silk  stockings,  and  a  huge  wig. 
The  18th  January,  1701,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
coronation  day.  On  the  29th  December,  1700, 
the  elector  Frederick  drove  into  Konigsberg. 

The  festivities  lasted  all  through  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  and  on 
the  8th  March  the  cavalcade  returned  with 
equal  pomp  to  Berlin,  where  for  two  or  three 
months  more  the  same  frivolities  took  place. 
The  sketch  given  by  Dr.  Vehse  of  life  at 
the  court  of  the  first  Prussian  monarch  fully 
justifies  Niebuhr  in  his  assertion,  that  "  the 
court  of  Frederick,  like  that  of  almost  all 
German  courts  of  that  period,  was  unspeak¬ 
ably  odious — it  was  at  the  same  time  both 
coarse  and  frivolous.  There  was  no  worse 
sort  of  frivolity  than  what  prevailed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

The  only  exception  to  this  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  was  the  separate  court  of  Fred¬ 
erick’s  wife,  the  intellectual  and  brilliant  So¬ 
phia  Charlotte  of  Hanover.  At  first  she 
submitted  to  the  stiff  and  dull  ceremonial  of 
her  husband’s  court,  but  by  degrees  she 
formed  a  little  circle  of  her  own  in  Liitzel- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  where  she  gave  uncere¬ 
monious  evening  parties.  People  might  go 
from  these  pleasant  supper  parties  of  the 
Queen  to  the  levees  held  by  the  King  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  most  agreeable 


woman  at  this  little  court  was  a  certain  Frau- 
lein  von  Pollnitz,  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  wit,  but  accused  by  her  enemies  of  being 
too  fond  of  men,  wine,  and  play.  The 
Queen’s  greatest  friend,  however,  and  the 
real  ornament  of  her  court,  was  Leibnitz,  who 
complains  that  she  was  never  satisfied  with 
any  answer,  but  wanted  to  know  the  “  why 
and  wherefore”  of  everything.  Her  opin¬ 
ions  on  religion  and  politics  were  those  of  a 
philosopher.  On  her  death- bed  she  thanked 
a  French  clergyman,  “La  Bergerie,”  who 
came  to  give  her  religious  consolation,  saying 
that  “  she  had  for  twenty  years  or  more 
meditated  on  those  matters ;  that  no  doubt 
remained,  and  that  he  could  tell  her  nothing 
that  she  had  not  already  thought  over.” 
She  assured  him  that  “she  died  contented 
and  at  peace.”  She  spoke  with  equal  calm¬ 
ness  to  one  of  her  beloved  and  sorrowing  at¬ 
tendants.  “  Do  not  pity  me,  for  I  shall  soon 
gratify  my  curiosity  on  several  points  which 
Leibnitz  could  not  explain  to  me.  Moreover, 

I  procure  for  the  king  the  pleasure  of  a  fu¬ 
neral,  in  which  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  love  for  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony.’’ 

This  most  accomplished  princess,  une  de$ 
plus  accomplies  princes9e»  de  la  Urre,  as 
Leibnitz  terms  her,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six.  In  a  letter  to  Wootton,  written 
in  July,  1705,  shortly  after  her  death,  Leib¬ 
nitz  says  that  “  she  possessed  extraordinary 
knowledge,  and  a  strong  yearning  to  obtain 
more.  Her  conversations  with  me  always 
were  directed  towards  gratifying  this  passion. 
Never  was  seen  a  more  intellectual  or  more 
joyous  princess.  As  she  often  did  me  the 
honor  to  converse  with  me,  and  as  I  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  pleasure,  I  have  felt  her 
loss  more  than  others.”  He  also  wrote  to 
Fraulein  Pollnitz,  “  that  he  does  not  cry,  nor 
pity  himself,  but  he  does  not  know  where  he 
is ;  the  queen’s  death  seems  like  a  dream  to 
him  ;  but  on  awaking  he  finds  it  is  too  true. 
.  .  .  The  king  is  inconsolable ;  all  the  town 
is  in  a  state  of  consternation.” 

For  a  whole  year  the  king  mourned,  but 
in  1708  he  married  a  princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  who  atoned  for  certain 
youthful  indiscretions  by  a  life  of  severe  piety, 
which  at  last  degenerated  into  moody  fits  of 
melancholy.  The  king,  who  was  ill,  and  had 
long  been  separated  from  her,  was  for  some 
time  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  her  health. 
One  morning  the  queen  escaped  from  her 
attendants,  ran  through  a  gallery  leading 
from  her  room  to  the  king’s,  burst  through 
the  glass  window,  and  rushed  with  bleeding 
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hands,  dishevelled, hair,  and  in  white  undress, 
into  the  king’s  apartment.  The  sudden  ap¬ 
parition  of  this  bleeding  spectre,  who  over¬ 
powered  him  with  reproaches,  was  too  much 
for  the  ailing  monarch  ;  the  fever  increased 
upon  him,  and  the  pomp-loving  Frederick 
died  after  a  few  weeks’  illness,  of  the  fright, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  seen  the 
White  Lady. 

The  second  Prussian  monarch,  Frederick 
William  I.,  showed  from  earliest  infancy  the 
strongest  aversion  both  to  the  pomps  and 
ceremonies  of  his  father’s  court,  and  to  the 
learning  and  love  of  art  of  his  mother.  He 
hated  everything  French,  and  was  essentially 
German  in  his  habits  and  tastes.  He  had 
but  two  ruling  passions,  and  these  never  left 
him,  vi-.,  money  and  tall  soldiers.  In  his 
will  he  states  that  he  was  compelled  during 
his  whole  life,  as  a  blind  to  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  to  assume  two  passions  he  did  not  really 
possess — the  one  was  an  unreasonable  ava¬ 
rice,  the  other  an  excessive  desire  for  tall 
soldiers.  These  were  the  only  weaknesses 
that  could  excuse  his  collecting  so  large  a 
treasure  and  so  strong  an  army. 

The  first  step  the  new  king  took  was  to 
summon  the  treasurer  of  the  household,  and 
to  strike  his  pen  through  the  whole  list  of 
the  court  officers.  A  certain  General  Tet- 
tau,  noted  for  his  coarse  wit,  increased  the 
confusion  of  the  treasurer  by  saying,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  our  excellent  lord  is  dead,  and  the 
new  king  sends  you  all  to  the  devil.”  No¬ 
thing  but  soldiers  were  now  to  be  seen  about 
the  court. 

We  will  give  Dr.  Vehse’s  account  of  the 
tahaffie  or  club,  where  Frederick  William  I. 
was  to  be  found  every  night  surrounded  by 
his  counsellors  and  generals  ; 

The  Areopagus,  in  which  matters  of  domestic 
and  foreign  politics  were  discussed,  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tabacka-ColUgiam,  or  smokiiig-club.  A 
smoking-room  was  establisiied  at  Berlin,  Potsdam, 
and  in  the  summer  months  at  Wusterhausen. 
The  smoking-room  at  Berlin — Ln  ehambre  rouge 
area  les  nues  de  labac,  mti  enmwaent  la  moyenne 
region  d'air  de  la  ehambre,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
describ“8  it  in  a  letter  to  Grumbkow,  dated  Rup- 
pin,  17th  March,  1733 — was  built  after  the  Dutch 
fashion,  like  a  model  kitchen,  with  an  array  of 
blue  cliina  plates  on  a  dresser,  and  has  been  pre¬ 
served  until  the  present  day  in  the  same  state,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  strict  warrior  king.  I.arge 
silver  beer-cans,  out  of  which  the  beer  was  poured 
by  means  of  a  cock  into  the  ju"s  and  glasses, 
were  placed  on  the  table.  The  strangers’  book  is 
still  shown,  with  the  names  of  the  Czar  Peter  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  introduced  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven.  The  members  of  the  smo¬ 
king-club  met  at  about  five  or  six,  and  stayed  till 


[Sept., 

ten,  eleven, or  sometimes  till  twelve  o’clock.  The 
club  was  composed  of  the  generals  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  who  formed  the  usual  society  of  the  king. 
The  most  remarkable  among  them,  next  to 
Grumbkow  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau, 
were:  Ist,  Christian  Wilhelm  von  Derschau,  a 
roan  much  feared  for  his  harshness.  He  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  new  building  in  the  new 
Fredrickstadt,  and  is  said  to  have  ruined  many 
families  by  his  extortions  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  2nd,  General  Count  Alexander  DonhoflT, 
who  had  the  control  of  the  Court  players.  3rd, 
Gen.  David  Gottlob  von  Gersdorf.  4lh,  Egidius 
Ehrenreich  von  Sydow.  These  four — Derschau, 
Donboff,  Gersdorf,  and  Sydow — had  more  influ¬ 
ence  than  all  the  other  mini.<ters  pnt  together. 

There  were  some  tea  other  habituis, 
scarcely  worth  naming. 

But  be.«ides  these  officers,  the  ministers  and 
foreign  envoys  were  invited  to  the  smoking-club. 
Among  the  latter,  next  to  the  Austrian  envoy, 
Seckendorf,  the  person  most  in  favor  was  the 
Dutch  general,  Ginckel.  Foreign  princes,  who 
came  to  Berlin  on  a  visit,  and  other  notable  tra¬ 
vellers,  also  received  invitations  to  the  smoking- 
club.  Stanislaus  Leszzinsky,  the  King  of  Poland, 
was  a  frequent  guest  ;  so  was  Francis  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  when  he  came  to  solicit  the  King  of  Prnr- 
sia  to  vote  for  him  ss  emperor. 

The  servants  w’ere  dismissed,  so  as  to  be  freed 
from  all  restraint.  Towards  seven  o’clock,  the 
king  paid  a  visit  to  the  queen,  where  a  cover  was 
always  laid  for  him;  but  he  stayed  there  a  very 
short  time.  Such  of  the  guests  as  had  not  yet 
dined  found  cold  meats  on  the  side-table.  At 
about  eight,  the  young  princes  came  in  to  wish 
the  king  good  night.  The  members  of  the  smo¬ 
king  club,  decorated  with  the  several  orders,  sat 
round  the  table  and  smoked  long  pipes ;  b<'fnre 
each  of  them  was  placed  a  white  jug  full  of  Dueb- 
slein  beer,  from  Konigslutter,  in  Brunswick. 
Those  who  could  not  smoke,  such  as  the  old 
Prince  of  Dessau,  and  Seckendorf,  took  their 
pipes  cold,  and  made  a  show  with  their  lips,  as  if 
they  were  smoking.  The  king,  who  liken  coarse 
jokes,  was  delighted  when  foreign  princes  were 
either  intoxicated  with  the  strong  beer,  or  were 
made  sick  by  the  tobacco,  to  which  they  were  not 
used.  He  himself  was  passionately  fond  of  smo¬ 
king,  and  sometimes— when  Stanislaus  Leszzin- 
sky,  who  also  was  a  great  smoker,  was  present — 
smoked  as  many  as  thirty  pipes  at  a  sitting.  On 
the  table  were  laid  the  papers  published  at  Ber- 
lin,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Breslau,  Vienna,  Frank¬ 
fort,  the  Hague,  and  Paris.  A  reader  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  read  out  and  explain  what  was  too  ab¬ 
struse-  This  reader  was  the  learned,  coxcombi¬ 
cal  Jacob  Paul,  Freiherr  von  Gundling. 

Gundling  was  born  in  1673,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  curate  at  Hersbruck,  near  Nurembnrg.  He 
had  been  a  professor  at  Berlin,  and  was  appointed, 
at  Grumbkow’s  sugsrestion,  to  be  reader  to  the 
smoking-club.  He  had  rooms  allotted  to  him  at 
Potsdam,  was  supplied  with  food  from  the  royal 
table,  and  accompanied  the  king 'wherever  he 
went,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  assist  the  king  with 
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his  instructive  conversation.  Grumbkc 
up  a  sort  of  pulpit  in  his  dining-room, 
for  Giindling's  use,  whence  the  Court 
pounded  the  newspapers  while  the  guests  sat  at  ' 
meat.  Gundling  was,  therefore,  in  his  way,  a 
rson  of  some  importance — so  much  so,  that 
th  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Courts  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  win  him  to  their  side. 
Seckendorf  wrote  to  Prince  Eugene  on  the  23rd 
fict.,  1726, ‘that  no  onedkl  the  Austrians  more 
harm  than  a  certain  privy  counrillor.'Giindling, 
who,  much  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  act  the 
part  of  a  merry-andrew,  but  who  was  always  in 
the  king’s  company;  that  he  was  looked  upon  as 
an  oracle  m  pvblicis.  Whenever  Austrian  affairs 
were  discussed,  this  man  was  insinuated  into  the 
king’s  ear  falxa  yrincipia ;  that  he  was  worth 
winning  by  the  present  of  a  golden  chain  and  a 
miniature  of  the  emperor.’  Gundling  according¬ 
ly  was  presented  with  a  miniature  set  in  dia¬ 
monds.  In  order  to  render  learning — which 
Gundling  really  possessed — ridiculous,  he  was 
forced  to  act  the  part  of  a  jester,  for  the  king’s 
amusement.  The  king  revived  for  him  the  office 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  dress  of  that  office — a  red  frock-coat  em¬ 
broidered  with  black  satin,  with  large  French 
cuffs  and  gold  button-holes,  a  large  peruke,  with 
long  pendant  curls  made  of  white  goat’s  hair,  a 
large  hat  with  an  ostrich’s  feather,  straw-colored 
breeches,  red  silk  stockings,  with  gold  clocks  to 
them,  and  high  red-heeW  shoes.  (Jundling, 
moreover,  was  made  President  of  the  .Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  post  formerly  held  by  Iieibnitz. 
He  was  also  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count. 

The  king  then  made  Gundling  one  of  his  cham¬ 
berlains.  One  day,  when  Gundling  was  drunk, 
they  cut  his  chamberlain's  key  off  his  coat ;  the 
king  threatened  to  treat  him  like  a  soldier  who 
had  lost  his  musket.  Afler  poor  Gundling  had 
been  forced  to  wear,  by  way  of  punishment,  a 
large  wooden  key  a  yard  long,  the  lost  key  was 
restored  to  him.  The  careful  chamber!  lin  had  it 
firmly  attached  to  his  coat  by  a  blacksmith.  All 
these  honors  were  bestowed  upon  Gundling  only 
to  make  him  and  them  ridiculous.  Among  other 
things,  Gundling  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
superintend  all  the  mulberry  trees  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  ;  he  was  made  finance  councillor;  the  min¬ 
isters  were  ordered  to  introduce  him  formally  into 
their  office,  to  provide  him  with  the  ro/a  »fsnoni$, 
and  to  hand  over  to  him  the  department  of  all  the 
silkworms  in  the  whole  monarchy. 

In  the  smoking-club  the  coarse.st  and  roughest 
jokes  were  played  off  upon  him.  Soldiers  were 
the  only  people  whom  the  king  held  in  any  re¬ 
spect  ;  learned  men  he  called  pedants,  paper- 
stainers  and  smearers;  these  were  to  be  taught 
how  superior  soldiers  were  to  them  in  everything. 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  toe  king’s  great 
pleasure  to  make  his  guests  drunk,  and  Gundling 
was  plied  with  liquor  till  he  was  insensible. 
When  they  had  thus  gained  the  victory  over 
learning,  poor  Gundling  was  exposed  to  the  heavy 
coarse  jokes  of  the  king  and  his  officers.  Figures 
of  donkeys,  apes,  and  oxen  were  pinned  to  his 
coat,  and  his  upper  lip  was  adorn^  with  a  cork 
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mustachio.  He  was  made  to  read  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  libels  on  himself,  which  the  king  had  caus¬ 
ed  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  An  ape, 
dressed  exactly  like  Gundling,  and  with  a  cham¬ 
berlain’s  key,  was  placed  at  his  elbow,  and  the 
king  insisted  upon  his  embracing  this  his  natural 
son,  before  the  whole  com|)any.  At  Wusterhau- 
sen  some  tame  bears  were  kept  in  the  court-yard, 
and  some  of  these  were  placed  in  Gundling’s 
bed  ;  their  hug  made  him  keep  his  bed  and  spit 
blood  for  several  days.  Once,  in  mid-winter, 
Gundling  was  reeling  home,  over  the  draw-bridge, 
when  he  was  seized  by  four  stout  grenadiers, 
and  dropped,  with  a  cord,  down  into  the  frozen 
moat,  until  his  weight  broke  the  ice.  This  excel¬ 
lent  joke  was  repeated,  for  the  especial  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  king,  and  commemorated  by  a  picture. 
.Another  time  Gundling  was  invited  to  dinner,  and 
the  sedan-chair  was  purposely  made  to  let  him 
drop  througli.  The  more  he  cried  to  the  bearers 
to  slop,  the  faster  they  went,  and  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  run  all  the  way.  Frequently,  when  Gund- 
ling  got  hotne,  he  found  the  door  of  his  room 
brick^  up,  and  he  was  hunting  for  it  all  night; 
at  other  times  he  was  besieged  in  his  studies  with 
squibs  and  crackers. 

At  length  the  wretched  man  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  fled  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  profes¬ 
sor,  at  Halle.  The  King  had  him  fetched  back, 
and  threatened  to  treat  him  as  a  deserter,  but, 
seeing  that  he  was  crest-fallen,  soothed  him  with 
excessive  praise,  and  a  present  of  1000  thalers ; 
he  had,  moreover,  sixteen  quatcrings  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  the  title  of  Count.  This  was  in 
1724.  Some  three  years  after  this  the  greatest 
joke  was  played  upon  him.  His  rival  and  succes¬ 
sor,  one  Fassman,  by  the  King’s  command,  wrote 
the  severest  satire  upon  him,  called  The  Learn¬ 
ed  Fool.  Fassman  was  ordered  to  present  this 
pnxluction  to  Gundling,  in  the  smoking  club. 
Gundling,  bursting  with  fury,  seized  a  small 
silver  pan,  filled  with  charcoal,  intended  to  light 
the  pipes,  and  flung  its  contents  into  Fassman’s 
face,  singing  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  Fass¬ 
man  seized  Gundling,  and  belabored  him  so  with 
the  pan,  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  down  for  a 
month,  without  pain.  The  two  rivals  never  could 
meet  again  in  the  smoking  room  without  coming 
to  blows,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  king  and 
ministers,  the  generals  and  the  foreign  envoys. 
At  length  the  king  insisted  on  the  two  gentlemen 
settling  their  difiereuce  by  a  regular  duel.  Fass¬ 
man  called  Gundling  out,  and  the  latter  was  forced 
to  accept  the  challenge,  whetiter  he  liked  it  or  no. 
But,  when  the  combatants  met  in  the  field,  Gund¬ 
ling  flung  down  his  pistol,  while  Fassman  dis¬ 
charged  his,  which  was  loaded  only  with  powder, 
and  set  fire  to  Gundling’s  peruque ;  it  required 
buckets  of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  to 
bring  Gundling  to  himself.  At  length  Gundling 
brought  his  learned  but  much  plagued  life  to  a 
close.  He  died  at  Fotsdam,  in  the  year  1731,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  intestines, 
produced  by  exces.'<ive  drink.  The  King  did  not 
spare  him,  even  when  dead.  For  ten  years  or 
more,  a  huge  wine-butt  had  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Gundling’s  corpse,  and  in  this  cask 
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he  was  buried,  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  the 
clergy. 

A  more  active,  restless  man  than  the  King 
(says  Dr.  Vehse)  it  was  impossible  to  find.  There 
was  not  an  atom  of  repose  in  him.  Frederick 
was  so  vehemently  active,  that  it  caused  no  as¬ 
tonishment  when  he  beat  with  his  own  hand  a 
lazy  fellow,  who  was  idling  his  time  away  in  the 
streets  at  Berlin.  He  likewise  roused  one  of  the 
^ards  of  the  gate  at  Potsdam,  who  had  overslept 
himself,  and  had  kept  the  peasants  waiting  outside 
the  gate.  ‘  Good  morning,  sir,’  said  be,  while  he 
kicked  him  out  of  bed. 

It  was  an  awkward  business  to  meet  the  King 
in  the  street.  Whenever  he  saw  any  one  he 
rode  close  up  to  him,  till  his  horse’s  head  touched 
the  man’s  shoulder.  Then  came  the  regular 
question,  ‘  Who  are  you  V  Those  who  kwked 
like  Frenchmen  were  certain  to  be  detained  by  him. 
One  of  them  very  prudently  answered  his  question 
of  Qui  eles  vousl  oy  saying  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  French.  He  even  stopped  the  French 
riests  in  the  streets,  and  always  asked  if  they 
ad  read  Moliere,  meaning  to  insinuate  that  he 
took  them  to  be  no  better  than  actors.  The  son 
of  BeauBobre,  whom  Frederick  the  Great  respect¬ 
ed  so  much,  answered  this  stereotyped  question 
by  saying,  Oui,  sire,  et  surtout  AT  tare.  The 
King  liked  a  quick  repartee  like  this.  A  student 
in  theology  was  one  day  accosted  by  the  King  in 
the  street.  ‘  The  Berliners  are  good  for  nothing,’  j 
said  the  King.  ‘  That  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,’ 
said  the  student,  ‘  but  there  are  exceptions.’  ‘And 
who  may  thev  be  ?’  said  the  King.  ‘  Your  Majes¬ 
ty  and  I.’  T?he  King  immediately  had  him  up  to 
the  palace,  to  be  examined,  and,  as  the  candidate 
for  orders  passed  well  through  the  ordeal,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  living  that  became  vacant.  Those 
who  ran  away,  on  seeing  the  king  approach,  fared 
the  worst.  Frederick  beat  a  Jew  severely  who 
ran  away  on  meeting  him  in  the  street,  and  for 
saying  that  he  had  done  so  for  fear.  During  the 
beating  the  king  administered  to  the  Jew,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  words  ‘  You  are  to  love  me,  I  tell  you, 
and  not  to  fear  me.’ 

The  king’s  bamboo  cane  was  a  weapon 
constantly  put  in  requisition,  and  held  in  due 
honor. 

Fredferick  William  I.  died  in  May,  1740. 
His  coarse,  rough,  overbearing  nature,  was 
not  devoid  of  certain  sterling  qualities,  and 
he  was  altogether  well  fitted  for  the  age  of 
transition  in  which  he  lived.  Luther’s  dictum 
of  Auf  ein  prober  Klotz  pehikt  ein  prober 
Keil — (a  sturdy  log  requires  a  sturdy  axe) 
applies  as  wc'l  to  Frederick  William  as  it 
did  to  Luther  himself.  The  king  would  bear 

.•  opposition  or  even  discussion.  An  appeal 
from  the  University  of  Halle ‘in  favor  of 
some  wretched  professor  who  had  been 
iarned  out  of  the  university,  was  answered 
by  A  marginal  note  to  this  effect ; — ‘  Should 
not  reason  ; — is  my  subject.’  A  collection 
<A  the  king’s  marginal  notes  would  equal 


Dean  Swift’s  in  point  and  terseness.  Opor- 
tet  meant,  the  memorialist  must  help  himself 
as  well  as  he  could.  Non  habeo  pecuniam 
was  a  frequent  answer.  ‘  Nonesense  !  non¬ 
sense  !  nonsense !’  seems  a  standard  phrase 
with  him,  uttered  with  every  variety  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  expression.  A  bill  for  a  broken 
window-pane  had  this  note  appended  to  it : 
‘It  does  not  annoy  me. — Frederick  William.’ 

He  was  just,  when  his  passions  did  not  get 
the  better  of  him,  and  made  no  distinction  of 
persons.  He  was  as  ready  to  hang  a  noble¬ 
man  or  an  unjust  judge  as  a  common  male¬ 
factor  ;  nor  would  he  suffer  the  intrigues  of 
his  court  to  interfere  with  him.  He  estab¬ 
lished  his  sovereignty,  as  he  himself  said, 
like  a  Rocker  de  Bronce. 

The  six -and -forty  years’  rule  of  his  son, 
Frederick  the  Great,  is  so  much  better  known 
in  this  country,  that,  although  we  had  mark¬ 
ed  many  passages  for  comment,  we  will  in¬ 
stead  proceed  to  the  next  reign,  and  present 
our  readers  with  a  condensed  account  of  a 
certain  Madame  de  Lichlenau,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  during  the  life  of  Frederick 
William  II. 

Wilhelmine  Encke,  the  Prussian  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  was  a  handsome  brunette, 
the  daughter  of  a  trumpeter  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
giments  quartered  in  Berlin ;  her  sister  was  a 
figurante  in  the  Opera.  The  good-natured 
prince,  who  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  sent 
her  to  Paris  to  finish  her  education.  She 
had  such  influence  over  the  Crown  Prince, 
that  Frederick  the  Great  gave  orders  to  his 
ministers  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  re¬ 
commendations  coming  from  ‘  a  certain  per¬ 
son  ;’  and  to  put  a  stop  to  her  intrigues  mar¬ 
ried  Wilhelmine  at  once  to  the  son  of  one  of 
the  gardeners  at  Potsdam,  of  the  name  of 
Rietz.  This  marriage,  however,  was  merely 
nominal,  as  Rietz  undertook  never  to  live  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  with  her,  A  house  was 
taken  for  her  at  Potsdam,  where  the  Crown 
Prince  visited  her  with  his  uncle’s  consent. 
‘She  is,’  writes  Lord  Malmesbury  in  1775, 

‘  large  in  her  person,  spirited  in  her  looks, 
loose  in  her  attire,  and  gives  a  true  idea  of  a 
perfect  Bacchante.  He  is  liberal  to  her  to 
profusion,  and  she  alone  spends  the  full  in¬ 
come  he  receives  from  the  king.  She  makes 
indeed  the  best  return  in  her  power  to 
such  generosity,  for  at  the  same  lime  she 
assures  him  that  he  has  the  sole  possession 
of  her  affections,  she  by  no  means  exacts  the 
same  fidelity  from  him.’  When  Frederick 
William  ascended  the  throne,  the  influence  of 
the  favorite  was  all-powerful.  She  was  then 
thirty -four  years  old,  and  says  in  her  apolo- 
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lhat  friendship  had  taken  the  place  of 
ove ;  the  bond  of  union  between  the  king 
and  Madame  Rietz  was  her  two  children  by 
him,  one  born  in  1770,  another  in  1778  ;  a 
third  child  the  king  did  not  acknowledge. 
Frederick  William,  not  content  with  his  own 
wife,  and  his  favorite,  Madame  Rietz,  made 
a  morganatic  marriage,  first  with  a  Frau- 
lein  Voss,  whom  he  created  Countess  Ingen- 
heib,  and  who  died  after  a  year  or  two, 
and  secondly  with  a  certain  Fraulein  Don- 
hoflF.  The  latter  was  the  mother  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  Prussia,  Count  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  but  her  overbearing  temper  soon 
brought  her  into  disgrace,  and  Madame  Rietz 
again  became  undisputed  favorite,  and  was 
the  fountain  of  all  honors.  She  accompa¬ 
nied  the  king  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  into 
France,  held  a  sort  of  court  at  Spa  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  was  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  the 
English  envoy  at  Berlin,  if  she  would  make 
Prussia  join  the  coalition  against  France,  in 
1795,  at  least,  so  she  says  in  her  apology, 
and  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  Count  Har- 
denburg,  in  his  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat. 

In  1793,  Lord  Templetown,  a  fiery  young 
Irishman  of  twenty,  had  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart,  but  the  king  refused  his  consent, 
feeling  that  he  would  be  in  the  condition  of 
the  man  who,  on  losing  his  wife,  and  being 
recommended  to  marry  his  mistress,  said, 

^  mais  oil  passerais-je  mes  soireen  f'  In  1795 
this  courtship  came  to  a  violent  end,  and 
Lord  Templetown  was  ordered  to  leave  Ber¬ 
lin.  Madame  Rietz  now  determined  to  go 
abroad  for  a  change  of  scene. 

The  king  gave  her  carte  blanche  to  buy 
works  of  art,  and  unlimited  credit  upon  bank¬ 
ers  in  Milan,  Florence,  Leghorn,  Rome,  and 
Naples.  She  travelled  like  a  princess.  Al¬ 
though  past  forty,  she  had  numerous  love  ad¬ 
ventures,  old  and  young  men  had  their  heads 
turned  by  this  siren.  One  of  her  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  was  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe, 
the  son  of  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  who  was  living  in  Italy  ;  he 
subsequently  was  made  governor  of  Naples, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel,  in  1802,  at  Toplitz. 
His  letters  breathe  the  most  violent  love. 
Another  equally  vehement  admirer  was  the 
archaeologist  Hirt,  whose  love  for  art  had 
brought  him  to  Rome.  Aloys  Hirt  had  been 
a  monk,  and  acted  in  1776  as  the  guide  to 
strangers  in  Rome.  Hirt  followed  Madame 
Rietz  to  Potsdam. 

Among  other  admirers  we  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Londonderry, 


who  had  met  Madame  Rietz  at  Munich,  on 
her  way  to  Italy.  He  followed  her  from 
Italy  to  Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  offer¬ 
ed  her  his  hand.  Another  admirer,  of  whom 
Madame  Rietz  made  sport,  was  a  rich  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Berlin,  named  Schmidts,  better 
known  as  the  ‘fat  Adonis,’  who  made  her 
splendid  presents.  In  her  subsequent  dis¬ 
grace,  Le  i/ros  Smith,  who  cherished  her  with 
all  the  faculties  of  his  fat  soul,  remained  her 
devoted  friend. 

All  the  minor  courts  in  Italy  vied  with 
each  other  to  do  honor  to  their  distinguished 
guest.  To  insure  a  better  reception  for  her, 
Madame  Rietz  had  sixteen  quarterings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her,  and  was  created  Countess 
of  Lichtenau.  In  1796  news  came  of  the 
king’s  illness,'  and  Countess  Lichtenau  left 
Italy  and  went  back  to  Potsdam,  where  she 
took  every  charge  of  the  sick  monarch,  with¬ 
out  however  giving  up  the  advantages  or 
pleasures  of  her  new  rank  and  position. 

Countess  Lichtenau  continued  prime  favor¬ 
ite  till  the  king’s  death.  During  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  there  was  some  talk  of  her  having  some 
millions  of  thalers  placed  in  an  English  bank¬ 
er’s  hands,  and  she  was  advised  to  fly  and 
to  settle  in  England,  but  she  remained  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  On  his  death  she  was 
arrested  and  all  her  property  confiscated. 
Her  friends,  many  of  whom  she  had  promo¬ 
ted,  turned  their  backs  upon  her  and  became 
her  accusers.  In  1798  she  was  sent  to  the 
fortress  of  Glogau,  with  a  yearly  allowance 
of  4000  thalers ;  at  the  end  of  three  years  she 
was  released,  and  lived  afterwards  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  where  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  married 
Franz  von  Holbein,  the  well  known  dramatic 
writer,  a  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty. 
Countess  Lichtenau  was  deserted  by  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1«02 — she  quitted  Breslau  during 
the  war,  and  lived  in  Vienna.  In  1809  she 
returned  again  to  Breslau,  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  eventually  died  at  Berlin,  in  1820, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  She  was  ac¬ 
cused  in  various  publications  of  the  most  fla¬ 
gitious  crimes,  but  she  found  many  defend¬ 
ers  ;  she  has  written  her  own  apoloey  in  two 
volumes,  at  the  end  of  which  she  has  print¬ 
ed  many  very  interesting  letters,  which  form 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
and  which  prove  that  even  in  her  disgrace 
she  still  retained  many  warm  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers. 

We  must  here  close  our  extracts  from  a 
book  which,  although  full  of  repetitions  and 
useless  detail,  has  afforded  us  much  amuse¬ 
ment. 
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The  Cnrdinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  Mar¬ 
quise  d’Effiat  (whose  son,  Cinq  Mars,  his 
eminence  soon  after  judicially  murdered),  on 
the  9th  Jan.,  1626,  met  to  hold  as  sponsors 
at  the  baptismal  font  the  young  heir  to  the 
almost  ducal  house  of  Bouthilier  de  Ranc6. 
The  infant  received  the  Christian  names  of 
his  illustrious  godfather,  and  the  little  Jean 
Armand  was  endowed  by  the  cardinal  with 
the  sponsorial  gift  of  the  Abbey  de  la  Trappe, 
to  be  holden  by  him  in  “  command,”  that  is, 
to  take  its  pro6ts  and  neglect  its  duties. 

.  Let  me  here  state,  by  way  of  parenthe¬ 
sis,  that  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church  of 
France,  there  was  none  so  outrageous  as  that 
of  the  “  commendams.”  In  old  times,  when 
war  or  pillage  threatened  an  ecclesiastical 
property  or  institution,  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  overt  he  same,  recommended  {commen- 
datum)  to  some  noble  powerful  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  This  was  a  provisional  arrangement 
with  the  election  of  the  titulary ;  but  the 
commtndatory  drew  the  revenues,  and  men 
became  proud  of  being  cnmmendatories. 
They  were  ready  to  pay  for  the  office  by  as¬ 
signing  to  the  nominators  a  portion  of  the 
income ;  and,  moreover,  the  papal  sanction 
always  made  an  ultramontanist  of  him  who 
pro6ted  by  the  bargain.  The  commendams 
increased  daily,  and  that  most  in  times  when 
they  ceased  to  be  needed.  “If  an  Indian 
were  to  visit  us,”  remarks  Montesquieu,  “  it 
would  take  more  than  half  a  year,  as  he 
walked  over  the  trottoirs  of  Paris,  to  make 
him  comprehend'  what  a  commendam  is.”  An 
abb^  en  commands  was  “  in  orders,”  without 
being  a  priest,  and  might  take  a  wife  unto 
himself,  on  condition  of  surrendering  his 
“  commands.”  If  he  did  worse  than  marry, 
such  sacriSce  was  not  required  of  him.  At 
all  times  the  office  might  be  retained  by  a 
liberal  payment.  Indeed,  the  nobles  who  had 
the  power  of  appointing,  derived  a  considera¬ 
ble  fortune  from  them.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  Count  de  Soissons  heaped  a  dozen 
of  these  offices  on  a  single  abb6,  who  retained 
hut  a  poor  thousand  crowns  for  bis  pay,  and 
returned  many  hundred  thousand  into  the 


coffers  of  his  very  religious  patron. — But  to 
return  to  De  Ranee. 

He  was  a  marvellous  boy,  that  Jean  Armand 
Bouthilier  de  Ranee  !  He  was  yet  in  short 
elothes  when  he  puzzled  the  king’s  confessor 
by  asking  him  questions  on  Homer  in  Creek  ; 
and  he  published  an  edition  of  Anacreon, 
with  notes,  at  the  same  age  ( twelve  years)  as 
Campbell  made  the  translation  of  the 
“Clouds”  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  given 
to  the  world  by  a  two-penny  subscription  of 
his  school-fellows.  The  cardinal  gave  his 
godson  some  valuable  church  preferment  for 
this  piece  of  scholarship.  Marie  de  Medicis 
presented  him  with  greatness  in  the  form  of 
empty  titles,  and  church  and  crown  vied  with 
each  other  in  showering  down  upon  him 
ecclesiastical  privileges  with  much  profit  at¬ 
tached,  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  most  unconscionable  of  aspirants. 

He  was  a  marvel  of  a  priest  was  this  same 
Jean  Armand  !  For  once  that  he  preached, 
a  thousand  times  did  he  conter  f  curettes  in 
the  willing  ears  of  noble  lady  or  village 
maid.  He  dressed  in  fine  linen  and  a  world 
of  lace,  wore  red  heels  to  his  shoes,  talked 
euphuistic  nonsense  in  the  circle  at  Madame 
de  Rambouillet’s,  carried  a  sword  on  his  hip, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  run  it  through  the 
body  of  the  first  man  who  dared  but  to  “  bite 
his  thumb”  as  he  passed.  He  drank  hard, 
danced  gracefully,  swore  round  oaths,  and 
made  love  irresistibly.  He  was  grand  master 
in  the  court  of  fully,  and  was  perliaps  scarcely 
out  of  his  character  when  he  espou'^ed  the 
widow  of  Scarron  to  the  grand  monarqtie. 
Compared  with  the  orgies  which  scared  the 
good  people  on  his  estate  at  Veretz,  those  at 
Medenham  Abbey  were  puritanic  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  only  symptom  of  seriousness  given 
by  the  master  of  the  revel  was  in  his  addic¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  astrology.  If  beneath 
the  shadowy  splendor  of  the  stars  he  regis¬ 
tered  many  a  perjured  vow,  he  was  as  credu¬ 
lous  as  the  maids  whom  be  deceived  in  the 
promises  he  read  in  the  constellations  ;  and, 
if  he  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  “  maids 
who  love  the  moon,”  he  was  not  less  so  in 
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•the  study  of  the  moon  itself.  And  this  time  hinted  to  the  Bishop  of  Aleth  that  he  thought 
be  was  not,  indeed,  in  full  orders,  and  therein  his  vocation  was  to  turn  hermit.  The  good 
he  saw  ample  apology  for  his  debauchery,  bishop  said  Satan  himself  had  often  done  that, 
his  duelling,  his  love  of  field-sports,  and  his  and  impelled  others  to  do  the  like,  but  that 
murderous  cruelly  to  all  who  stood  fur  a  if  be  were  a  man  with  a  manly  heart  there 
moment  between  him  and  his  inclinations.  was  other  work  for  him  in  the  world  than  the 
In  1651,  soon  after  his  full  ordination,  he  toil  of  eternally  doing  nothing.  De  Ranee 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Leon,  in  Brittany;  for  took  six  years  to  make  up  his  mind.  At  the 
the  twofold  reason  that  its  revenues  were  end  of  that  time  he  defrauded  his  natural 
small,  and  that  its  distance  from  the  gay  heirs  by  selling  his  estates.  The  produce  he 
capital  lent  anything  but  enchantment  to  its  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  abbey  of  La 
episcopal  prospect.  He  walked  abroad  in  a  Trappe,  and,  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
perfect  blaze  of  glory,  such  as  tailors  alone  the  king  and  the  authorization  of  the  pope  to 
can  create  for  man.  The  summary  of  his  enter  upon  the  "  regular”  administration  of 
character  may  be  found  in  an  expression  of  the  institution  of  which  be  had  hitherto  been 
his  own  :  “  1  preached  this  morning,”  said  only  the  titular  superior,  he  proceeded  to  the 
he  on  one  occasion,  "like  an  angel,  and  now  godless  locality,  restored  the  old,  or  rather 
I  am  going  to  hunt  like  the  very  devil !”  created  an  original,  rigidity  of  rule,  and  very 
This  demoniacal  incarnation  set  the  climax  much  disgusted  the  few  monks  who  still  Un¬ 
to  his  crimes  by  seducing  the  Duchess  de  gered  behind  the  dilapidated  walls,  and  who 
Montbazon — no  very  difficult  task ;  but  tho  were  given  to  sip  ratafia  rather  than  read 
duke  had  been  his  benefactor.  He  was  so  their  breviaries.  When  De  Ranc6  entered 
gentlemanlike  in  his  vices  that  he  might  have  upon  his  new  duties  at  La  Trappe  he  received 
pleased  that  very  nice  man  of  the  world.  Lord  episcopal  benediction  at  the  hands  of  no  less 
Chesterfield  himself.  If  he  lived  ten  years  a  person  than  the  Irish  Bishop  of  Ardagh. 
in  close  intimacy  with  the  duchess,  he  did  all  There  were  but  seven  monks  in  residence 
he  could  not  to  shock  the  duke  by  forcing  the  at  the  monastery  when  De  Ranee  assumed 
intimacy  on  his  knowledge.  Excellent  man!  authority  there.  He  at  once  stopped  their 
Mephistopheles  could  not  have  been  more  playing  at  bowls,  and  they  threatened  to 
devilishly  complaisant.  horsewhip  him.  They  were  got  rid  of  by  a 

The  guilty  duchess  suddenly  died  of  an  pension  of  four  hundred  livres  each ;  and  the 
attack  of  measles.  There  is  a  legend  which  new  abbd  added  exHm|)le  to  precept  by  soon 
tells  of  De  Ranee  having  unexpectedly  beheld  after  burning  all  the  love-letters  he  had  re- 
her  in  her  coffin  ;  it  is  somewhat  apocryphal,  ceived  from  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon,  and 
It  is  fact,  however,  that  he  rushed  through  distributing  daily  alms  and  food  to  no  less 
his  own  woods  screaming  her  name,  and  hurl-  than  fotfi*  thousand  beggars!  He  opened 
ing  imprecations,  like  Ajax  when  defying  the  institution  to  all  comers,  and  without 
Heaven.  He  was  shocked,  but  it  was  after  much  questioning.  Occasionally  some,  who 
the  fashion  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  husband  in  after  admission  repented  of  their  course,  and 
Dr.  Young’s  poem.  He  bewailed  his  lost  became  desirous  of  entering  the  world  again, 
delights  rather  than  his  mistress’  destiny,  were  detained  against  their  will ;  and  I  can- 
ainf  his  thoughts  in  presence  of  her  body  not  help  thinking  that  the  abbe  himself,  who 
rested  upon  incidents  that  had  better  have  maintained  a  heavy  correspondence  and  re- 
been  forgotten.  He  seriously  tried  to  raise  paired  not  unfrequently  to  the  capital,  was 
the  devil  in  order  to  procure  the  restoration  employed  by  the  government  to  carry  out  its 
of  the  duchess  to  life.  Failing  in  this,  he  vengeance  against  political  ofienders.  The 
became  half  insane,  and  in  one  of  his  wildest  regulationsof  the  monastery  would  have  made 
fits  betook  himself  to  a  cast-off  mistress  of  a  Sybiirite  faint  at  hearing  them  only  read. 
Gaston  of  Orleans  for  ghostly  advice.  The  The  hour  for  rising  was  the  second  after  mid- 
deposed  concubine  was  sick  of  the  world,  and  night.  Silence  was  seldom  broken,  and  the 
she  speedily  made  De  Ranee  share  in  her  brother  who  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  from 
sentiments.  He  went  about  with  points  un-  the  ground,  except  when  bidden,  was  guilty 
trussed,  doublet  unbuttoned,  beard  untrim-  of  a  great  offence.  Hard  labor,  bard  fare, 
med,  and  cruelly  loose-gartered.  He  began  and  hard  beds  were  allotted  to  the  monks, 
in  this  guise  to  excite  admiration,  and  his  whose  only  hope  of  escape  from  them  was  by 
fanaticism  assumed  such  an  aspect  that  his  death.  The  abbot  himself  lived  simply,  and 
ecclesiastical  superiors  deemed  him  a  fitting  was  no  doubt  a  sincere  roan  ;  but  he  had  in 
missionary  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  Hima-  his  household  a  “cellarer,”  and  what  that 
laya.  He  deeply  declined  the  office,  and  official  served  at  the  abbot’s  own  table  is  a 
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matter  upon  which  I  confess  to  be  exceedingly  I 
curious.  If  De  Ranc^  had  a  table  and  flask 
of  his  own,  so  also  had  he  a  will  and  a  de¬ 
termination.  He  professed  Jansenism — in 
other  words,  he  believed  that  man  of  his  own 
resolution  could  not  walk  in  righteousness, 
but  that  he  needed  the  prevenient  grace  of 
Ood  to  put  him  in  that  path,  and  enable  him 
thereon  to  make  progress.  The  Jesuits  and 
Jesuitically-inclined  popes  held  that  where 
man  had  a  will  to  be  righteous  the  grace 
would  follow  to  help  him,  and  that  such 
divine  grace  could  not  well  be  efficacious 
without  the  human  will.  No  wonder  that 
De  Ranc6  was  only  considered  half  a  saint  by 
many  of  his  co-rcligionists.  It  did  not  assist 
him  to  better  his  reputation  that  he  quoted 
Horace  and  Aristophanes  in  his  letters,  and 
that  he  corresponded  with  Bossuet,  the  Eagle 
of  Meaux.  What  merit  was  there  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  all  classical  learning  (which  he 
decried  with  a  rabid  earnestness  that  is  imi¬ 
tated  in  our  days  by  the  Abb^  Gaurae),  while 
he  cited  the  erotic  and  irreligious  poets  of 
antiquity  ?  What  was  the  worth  of  his  works 
to  Rome  when  he  sided  with  Bossuet  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ? 
Recluse  he  was,  and  austere;  but  in  his  se¬ 
clusion,  and  amid  the  practices  of  his  self- 
discipline,  he  wrote  to  and  was  visited  by 
some  very  gay  people.  The  Duchess  of 
Guiche  enlivened  his  cell  by  many  a  visit,  St. 
Simon  amused  him  with  his  court-gossip,  and 
Pelisson,  the  ex-Protestant,  exJiibited  on  his 
table  the  accomplished  spider  whicl^hat  ex¬ 
emplary  convert  had  laboriously  Vacated. 
When  alone  he  wrote  diatribes  against  the 
learned  Benedictines,  and  after  these  had 
shamed  him  into  silence  he  penned  lengthy 
apologies  in  support  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  work  he  most  ardently 
pursued  was  one  that  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Veuillots  and  Cahills  of  these  later  times; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  qualified  as  a  " glo- 
rimis  idea”  the  union  of  all  Romish  powers 
to  annihilate  the  Satanic  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land!  He  hated  marriage,  even  in  laics,  and 
denounced  it  sarcastically  as  a  more  severe 
penance  than  any  he  had  enjoined  at  La 
Trappe.  This  was  among  his  capital  errors ; 
yet  he  was  rich  in  capital  virtues  too ;  but 
the  contradictions  in  his  character  were  very 
many.  His  latter  years  were  years  of  dignity 
and  perhaps  usefulness,  and  he  finally  died, 
in  the  quality  of  a  simple  brother  of  the 
order,  in  the  year  1700.  Of  the  seventy-four 
years  of  his  life  exactly  one-half  was  spent  in 
the  world,  the  other  half  in  the  cloister. 

They  who  would  become  more  fully  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  details  of  the  life  of  this* 
singular  man  may  consult  Chateaubriand’s 
last  and  dullest  work,  published  during  the 
viscount’s  lifetime.  Of  the  companions  and 
followers  of  De  Ranc6  many  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  may  be  found,  by  those  who  have  pa¬ 
tience  to  dig  for  them,  in  the  five  weary  vol¬ 
umes,  entitled  “  Relations  de  la  Vie  et  de  la 
Mort  de  quelques  Religieux  de  I’Abbaye  de 
la  Trappe,”  published  in  Paris  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  In  these  volumes 
we  find  that  the  brethren  were  sworn  to  im¬ 
part  even  their  thoughts  to  the  abbot.  They 
who  did  so  most  abundantly  appear  to  have 
been  most  commended  in  very  bad  Latin  ;  and 
this  and  other  acts  of  obedience  were  so  dear 
to  Heaven  that  when  the  authors  of  them 
stood  at  the  altar  their  less  eager  brothers 
beheld  their  persons  surrounded  with  a  glory 
that  they  could  hardly  dare  to  gaze  upon. 
The  candidates  for  admission  included,  doubt¬ 
less,  many  sincerely  pious  men ;  but  with 
them  were  degraded  priests,  haunted  murder¬ 
ers,  run-away  soldiers,  robbers,  and  defraud¬ 
ers,  who  could  find  no  ot*her  refuge,  and  on 
whose  heels  the  sharply- pointed  toe  of  the  law 
was  most  painfully  pressing.  All  that  was 
asked  of  these  was  ol>edience.  Where  this 
failed,  it  was  compelled.  Where  it  abounded, 
it  was  praised.  Next  to  it  was  humility. 
One  brother,  an  ex-trooper,  reeking  with 
blood,  is  lauded  because  he  lived  on  baked 
apples,  when  bis  throat  was  too  sore  to  admit 
of  his  swallowing  more  substantial  food ! 
Another  brother  is  compared  most  gravely 
with  Moses,  because  he  was  never  bold  enough 
to  enter  even  the  pantry  with  his  sandals  on 
his  feet.  Still,  obedience  was  the  first  virtue 
eulogized — so  eulogized,  that  I  almost  suspect 
il  to  have  been  rare.  It  was  made  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  community  were  informed 
that  all  their  faith  and  all  their  works,  with¬ 
out  blind  obedience  to  the  superior,  would 
fail  in  securing  their  salvation.  Practical 
blindness  was  as  strongly  enjoined,  and  he 
who  used  his  eyes  to  least  purpose  was  ac¬ 
counted  as  the  better  man.  One  brother  did 
this  in  so  praiseworthy  a  way  tliat  in  eight 
years  he  had  never  seen  a  fault  in  any  of  his 
brethren.  It  was  not  this  sort  of  blindness 
that  De  Ranc6  required,  for  he  encouraged 
the  brethren  in  the  accusation  of  one  another. 
More  praise  is  given  to  the  brother  who  in 
many  years  had  never  beheld  the  ceiling  of 
his  own  cell ;  and  vast  laudation  is  poured 
upon  another  who  was  so  little  accustomed  to 
raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  a  new  chapel  had  been  erected 
in  the  garden  until  he  broke  his  head  against 
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the  wall.  On  one  occasion  the  Duchess  de 
Guiche  and  a  prelate  visited  the  monastery ; 
after  they  had  left,  a  monk  flung  himself  at 
the  abbot’s  feet,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
during  the  visit  ventured  to  look  at  the  face 
— “  Not  of  the  lady,  thou  reprobate  !”  said 
De  Ranc^ ; — “  Of  the  aged  bishop !”  gasped 
the  monk.  A  course  of  bread  and  water 
compensated  for  the  crime.  Some  of  the 
brethren  illustrated  what  they  understood  by 
obedience  and  humility  after  a  strange  fash¬ 
ion.  For  example,  there  was  a  rude  basket- 
maker  who  had  been  received,  and  who  was 
detained  against  his  will,  after  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  inclination  to  withdraw.  His 
place  was  in  the  kitchen.  The  devastation 
he  committed  amongst  the  crockery  was 
something  stupendous,  and  not,  I  suspect, 
altogether  unintentional.  However  this  may 
be,  he  was  not  only  continually  fracturing  the 
Delft  earthenware  dishes,  but  incessantly 
running  to  the  abbot,  and  from  him  to  the 
prior,  from  the  prior  to  the  sub-prior,  and 
from  the  sub-prior  to  the  master  of  the  nov¬ 
ices,  to  confess  his  fault ;  and  then  to  his 
kitchen  again,  once  more  to  smash  whole 
crates  of  plates,  followed  hy  his  abundant 
confessions,  and  deriving  evident  enjoyment 
alike  in  destroying  the  property  and  assailing 
with  noisy  apologies  the  officers  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  he  was  resolved  to  inspire  with  a 
desire  of  getting  rid  of  him.  In  spite  of  forced 
detention  there  was  a  mock  appearan'e  of  lib¬ 
erality,  and  at  monthly  assemblies  the  brethren 
were  asked  if  there  were  anything  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  institution  and  its  rules  which 
they  would  desire  to  have  changed.  “  They 
had  only  to  speak.”  True,  but,  -as  they 
knew  what  would  follow  upon  expressed  ob¬ 
jection,  every  brother  held  his  peace. 

If  death  were  the  suicidal  object  of  many, 
the  end  appears  to  have  been  generally  at¬ 
tained  with  speed}’  certainty.  The  superiors 
and  a  few  monks  reached  an  advanced  age, 
but  few  of  the  brethren  died  old  men.  Con¬ 
sumption,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
abcesses — at  memory  of  the  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  the  very  heart  turns  sick — car¬ 
ried  off  their  victims  with  terrible  rapidity. 
Men  entered,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  in 
good  health.  If  they  did  so,  determined  to 
achieve  suicide,  or  were  driven  in  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  view  of  putting  them  to 
death,  the  end  soon  came,  and  was,  if  we 
may  believe  what  we  read,  welcomed  with 
alacrity.  After  gradual,  painful,  and  unre¬ 
sisted  decay,  the  sufferer  saw,  as  his  last 
hour  approached,  the  cinders  strewn  on  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  a  thin  scatter¬ 


ing  of  straw  was  made  upon  the  cinders,  and 
that  was  the  death-bed  upon  which  every 
Trappist  expired.  The  body  was  buried  in 
the  habit  of  the  order,  without  coffin  or 
Lliroud,  and  was  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  cloth 
upheld  by  a  few  brothers.  If  it  fell  into  its 
last  receptacle  with  huddled-up  limbs,  De 
Ranee  would  leap  in  and  dispose  the  uncon¬ 
scious  members  so  as  to  make  them  assume 
an  attitude  of  repose. 

Every  man,  at  least  every  man  whose  life 
is  narrated  in  the  volumes  I  have  named 
above,  changed  his  worldly  appellation,  on 
turning  Trappist,  for  one  more  becoming  a 
Christian  vocation.  A  good  deal  of  confusion 
appears  to  have  distinguished  the  rule  of 
nomenclature.  In  many  instances  when  the 
original  names  had  impure  or  ridiculous  sig- 
nifleations  the  change  was  advisable ;  but  I 
cannot  see  how  a  brother  became  more  cog¬ 
nizable  as  a  Christian  by  assuming  the  names 
of  Palemon,  Achilles,  Moses  even,  or  Dorothy! 
“  Theodore”  I  can  understand,  but  Dorothy, 
though  it  bears  the  same  meaning,  seems  to 
me  but  an  indifferent  name  for  a  monk,  even 
in  a  country  where  the  male  Montmorencies 
delighted  in  the  baptismal  prefix  of  “  Anne.” 

None  of  the  monks  were  distinguished  by 
superfluous  flesh.  Some  of  them  were  so  thin- 
skinned  that  sitting  on  bard  chairs  their  bones 
fairly  rubbed  through  their  very  thin  epider¬ 
mis.  They  who  so  suffered,  and  joyfully, 
were  held  up  as  bright  examples  of  godliness. 
This  reminds  me  of  Voltaire’s  famous  Faquir, 
Bababec,  who  walked  the  world  naked,  car¬ 
ried  sixty  pounds  of  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
never  sat  down  but  upon  a  wooden  chair, 
covered  with  nails,  the  points  upwards !  The 
dialogue  between  the  Faquir  and  Omri  is 
really  not  widely  discordant  from  the  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  old  Trappist  biographies.  Omri 
asks  if  he  has  any  chance  of  ever  reaching  the 
blessed  abode  of  Brabma.  “  Well,”  answers 
Bababec  (I  am  quoting  from  memory,)  “  that 
depends  very  much  upon  circumstances ;  how 
do  you  live  ?”  "  I  try,”  answers  Omri,  “  to 
be  a  good  citizen,  father,  husband,  and  friend. 
I  lend  my  money  without  usury,  I  give  of  my 
substance  to  the  poor,  and  I  maintain  peace 
among  my  neighbors.”  “  Do  you  ever  sit 
upon  nails  with  the  points  upwards?” 
“  Never.”  “  Well,  then,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,”  answers  the  Faquir,  "for  till  you  do, 
you  have  no  chance  of  getting  beyond  the 
nineteenth  heaven.”  Do  not  let  us  be  too 
hasty  either  to  censure  or  to  ridicule.  Where 
there  is  gross  error,  great  sincerity  may 
abound.  Faquir  and  'Trappist  thought  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  think;  and  Mr. 
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Thompson,  who  has  barely  concluded  the 
Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  for  1863,  has 
told  us  in  one  of  them,  that  even  the  sincere 
worshippers  of  Baal  may  have  been  more  tol¬ 
erable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  intellectual 
Christians  who,  having  a  right  understanding 
of  the  truth,  neglect  the  duties  which  that 
truth  enjoins  them. 

There  is,  however,  matter  for  many  a  sigh 
in  these  saffron-leaved  and  worm-eaten  tomes 
whose  pages  I  am  now  turning  over.  I  find 
a  monk  who  has  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
from  pain.  To  test  his  obedience,  he  is  or¬ 
dered  to  confess  that  he  has  slept  well  and 
suffered  nothing.  He  tells  the  lie,  and  is 
commended.  Another  confesses  his  readi¬ 
ness,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  so  recently  done, 
to  surrender  any  of  his  own  deliberately 
made  convictions  at  the  bidding  of  bis  su¬ 
perior.  “  I  am  wax,”  he  says,  “  for  you  to 
mould  me  as  you  will — and  his  utter  sur¬ 
render  of  self  is  commended  with  much 
windiness  of  phra.se.  A  third,  involuntarily, 
as  it  were,  remarking  that  his  scalding  broth 
is  over-salted,  bursts  into  tears  at  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  crime  involved  in  such  a  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and  praise  falls  upon  him  more 
thickly  than  the  salt  did  in  his  broth. 
“  Yes,”  says  the  abbot,  “  it  is  not  praying, 
nor  watching,  nor  repentance,  that  is  alone 
asked  of  you  by  God,  but  humility  and 
obedience  therewith,  and  first  obedience.” 
To  test  the  fidelity  of  those  professing  to 
have  this  humility  and  obedience,  the  most 
outrageous  insults  were  indicted  on  such  as 
in  the  world  bad  been  reckoned  the  most 
high-spirited  ;  and  it  is  averred  that  these 
never  failed.  They  kissed  the  sandal  raised 
to  kick,  blessed  the  hand  lifted  to  smite 
them.  A  proud  young  officer  of  Mousque- 
taires,  of  whom  I  have  strong  suspicions  that 
he  had  embezzled  a  good  deal  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  money,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the 
greatest  criminal  that  ever  lived,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  the  same  when  the  officers  of 
the  law  visited  the  monastery  and  accused 
him  of  fraudulent  practices.  This  erst 
young  nobleman,  in  his  character  of  Trap- 
pist,  had  no  greater  delight  than  in  being 
allowed  to  clean  the  spittoons  in  the  chapel, 
and  provide  them  with  fresh  saw-dust ! 
Another,  a  young  marquis,  performed  with 
delight  a  servile  office  of  a  still  more  offen¬ 
sive  character.  The  monk  was  the  flower  of 
the  fraternity.  He  was  given  to  accuse  him¬ 
self,  we  are  told,  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  not 
one  of  which  he  had  committed  or  wis 
capable  of  committing.  “  He  represented 
matters  so  ingeniously,”  says  De  Bancd,  who 


on  this  occasion  is  the  biographer,  “  that 
without  lying  he  made  himself  pass  for  the 
vile  wretch  which  in  truth  he  was  not.”  He 
must  have  been  a  clever  individual!  He  lied 
like  truth. 

When  I  say  that  he  was  the  flower  of  the 
fraternity,  I  probably  do  some  wrong  to  the 
Count  de  Sautim,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Brother  Palemon,  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
pride  of  La  Trappe.  He  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  army,  without  love  for  God,  regard  for 
man,  respect  for  woman,  or  reverence  for 
law.  By  a  rupture  between  Savoy  and 
France,  he  lo.st  the  annuity  by  which  he 
lived  ;  and,  as  his  constitution  was  hope¬ 
lessly  shattered  at  the  same  time,  he  took  to 
reading,  was  partially  converted  by  perus¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  was  finally 
perfected  in  the  half- worked  conversion  by 
seeing  the  dead  body  of  a  very  old  and  very 
ugly  monk  assume  the  guise  and  beauty  of 
that  of  a  young  man.  These  were  good 
grounds ;  but  the  count  had  been  so  thorough 
a  miscreant  in  the  world,  that  they  who 
lived  in  the  latter  declined  to  believe  in  the 
godliness  of  Brother  Palemon  ;  thereupon  he 
was  exhibited  to  all  comers,  and  he  answered 
every  question  put  to  him  by  pious  visitors. 
All  France,  grave  and  gay,  gentle  and  sim¬ 
ple,  flocked  to  the  spectacle.  At  the  head 
of  them  were  our  James  the  Second  and  his 
illegitimate  son.  The  replies  of  Palemon  to 
his  questioners  edified  countless  crowds — 
and  he  shared  admiration  with  a  guileless 
brother  who  told  the  laughing  ladies,  who 
flocked  to  behold  him,  that  he  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  monastery  because  his  sire  had 
wished  him  to  marry  a  certain  lady,  but  that 
his  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of  touching 
even  the  finger-tips  of  one  of  a  sex  by  the 
first  of  whom  the  world  was  lost !  The  monk 
was  as  ungallant  to  Eve  and  her  daughters 
as  Adam  was  unjust  to  her  who  dwelt  with 
him  in  Paradise.* 


*  Farindon,  the  old  royalist  divine  in  the  days 
of  King  Charles,  says,  on  the  subject  of  Adam  put¬ 
ting  the  blame  of  his  disobedience  on  the  shoulder 
of  Eve,  thus  quaintly:  "Behold  here  the  first  sin 
ever  committed,  and  behold  our  first  father  Adam 
ready  with  an  excuse  as  soon  as  it  was  committed. 
He  doth  not  deny,  but  in  plain  terms  doth  confess, 
that  he  did  eat ;  and  eomedi,  *  I  have  eaten,’  by  it¬ 
self  had  been  a  wise  answer ;  but  it  is  eomedi  with 
mulier  dedit,  ‘  I  did  eat,’  but  ‘  the  woman  gave  it 
a  confession  with  an  extenuation,  and  such  a  con¬ 
fession  as  is  worse  than  a  flat  denial.  *  The  woman 
gave  it  me,’  was  a  deep  aggravation  of  the  man’s 
transgression.  It  is  but  dedit,  she  gave  it  him,  but 
he  was  willing  to  receive  it  And  that  which 
maketh  his  apology  worse  than  a  lie  (I),  and  ren- 
dereth  his  excuse  inexcusable,  is,  that  he  removeth 
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T  cannot  close  these  brief  sketches  without 
remarking  that  among  the  professed  brethren 
of  La  Trappe  was  a  certain  “  Robert 
Graham,”  whose  father,  Colonel  Graham, 
was  cousin  to  Montrose.  Robert  was  born 
in  the  "  Chateau  de  Ronttnime,"  a  short 
league  (it  is  added,  by  way  of  help,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  perplexed  travellers)  from  Edin¬ 
burgh.  By  his  mother’s  side,  he  was  related 
to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  of  whom  the  Trappist 
biographer  says,  that  “  he  was  even  more 
illustrious  for  his  piety,  and  through  what 
he  suffered  for  the  sake  of  religion,  than  by 
his  dignities  of  ‘Viceroy,’  High  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  Governor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  (1716)  rightful  King  of  Great 
Britain.”  The  mother  of  Robert,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  is  spoken  of  as  having  “  as  much 
piety  as  one  can  have  in  a  false  religion.” 
In  spite  of  her  teaching,  however,  the  young 
Robert  early  exhibited  an  inclination  for  the 
Romish  religion ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age  the 
precocious  boy  attended  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  his  mother.  On  his  repeating 
his  visits,  she  had  him  soundly  whipped  by 
his  tutor;  but  the  young  gentleman  declared 
that  the  process  was  unsuccessful  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  embrace  Presbyterianism.  He 
accordingly  rushed  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Perth,  “  himself  a  recent  convert  from  the 
Anglican  Church,”  and  claimed  his  protec¬ 
tion.  After  some  family  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  the  youthful  protege  was 
formally  surrendered  to  the  keeping  of  Lord 
Perth — by  his  mother,  with  reluctance ;  by 
his  father,  with  the  facility  of  those  Gallios 
who  care  little  about  questions  of  religion. 
After  Lord  Perth  was  compelled  to  leave 
Scotland,  Robert  sojourned  with  his  mother, 
in  the  house  of  her  brother,  a  godly  Pro¬ 
testant  minister.  Here  he  showed  the  value 
he  put  upon  the  instructions  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Perth  and  his  Romish 
chaplain,  by  a  conduct  which  disgusted 
every  honest  man  and  terrified  every  honest 
maiden  in  all  the  country  round.  His  worthy 
biographer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that 
Robert  in  falling  off  from  popery,  did  not 
become  a  Protestant,  but  an  atheist.  The 
uncle  turned  him  out  of  his  bouse.  The 
prodigal  repaired  to  London  and  rioted  pro¬ 
digally  ;  and  thence  he  betook  himself  to 
France,  and  even  startled  Paris  with  the  bad 

the  fault  from  the  woman  on  God  himself.  Not 
the  woman  alone  is  brought  in,  but  mulier  quam 
Tr  dedisti.  God  indeed  gave  Adam  the  woman, 
but  He  nve  him  not  the  woman  to  give  him  the 
apple.  Dedit  tociam  non  tentatrieem."  " 


renown  of  his  misdoings.  On  his  way  thither 
through  Flanders  he  had  had  a  moment  or 
two  of  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
career,  and  he  he.sitated,  “  while  be  could 
count  twenty,”  between  the  counsel  of  some 
good  priests  and  the  bad  example  of  some 
Jacobite  soldiers.  The  latter  prevailed,  and 
when  Robert  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St, 
Germains  Lord  Perth  presented  to  the  fugi¬ 
tive  king  and  queen  there  as  accomplished  a 
scoundrel  as  any  in  Christendom. 

There  was  a  show  of  decency  at  the  exiled 
court,  and  respect  for  religion.  Young  Gra¬ 
ham  adapted  himself  to  the  consequent  influ¬ 
ences.  He  studied  French,  read  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  entered  the  seminary  at  Meaux, 
and  finally  re-professed  the  Romish  religion. 
He  was  now  seized  with  a  desire  to  turn  her¬ 
mit,  but,  accident  having  taken  him  to  La 
Trappe,  the  blase  libertine  felt  reproved  by 
the  stern  virtue  exhibited  there,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  enthusiasm  he  enrolled  himself  a  pos¬ 
tulant,  bade  farewell  to  the  world,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  silence,  obedience,  humility, 
and  austerity,  with  a  perfectness  that  sur¬ 
prised  alike  those  who  saw  and  those  who 
heard  it.  Lord  Perth  opposed  the  reception 
of  Robert  in  the  monastery.  Thereon  arose  se¬ 
rious  difliculty,  and  therewith  the  postulant 
relapsed  into  sin.  He  blasphemed,  reviled 
his  kinsman,  swore  oaths  that  set  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  speechless  terror,  and  finally 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  old  guardian  so  cram¬ 
med  with  fierce  and  unclean  epithets,  that 
the  abbot  refused  permission  to  have  it  for¬ 
warded.  The  excitement  which  followed 
brought  on  illness ;  with  the  latter  came  re¬ 
flection  and  sorrow ;  at  length  all  difltculties 
vanished,  and  ultimately,  on  the  Eve  of  All- 
Saints,  1699,  Robert  Graham  became  a  monk, 
and  changed  his  name  for  that  of  Brother 
Alexis.  King  James  visited  him,  and  was 
much  edified  by  the  spiritual  instruction 
vouchsafed  him  by  the  second  cousin  of  the 
gallant  Montrose.  The  new  monk  was  so 
perfect  in  obedience  that  he  would  not  in 
winter  throw  a  crumb  to  a  half-starved  spar¬ 
row,  without  first  applying  for  leave  from 
his  immediate  superior.  “Indeed,”  says  his 
biographer,  “  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  ver¬ 
itable  stories  about  him  ;  but  they  are  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  world 
would  believe  one  of  them.”  The  biogra¬ 
pher  adds,  that  Alexis,  after  digging  and 
cutting  wood  all  day,  eating  little,  drinking 
less,  praying  incessantly,  and  neither  wash¬ 
ing  nor  unclothing  himself,  lay  down — but  to 
pass  the  night  without  closing  his  eyes  in 
sleep  !  He  was  truly  a  brother  Vigilantii 
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The  renown  of  this  conversion  bad  many 
influences.  The  father  of  Alexis,  Colonel 
Graham,  embraced  Romanism,  and  with  an 
elder  brother  of  the  former, who  was  already 
a  Capuchin  friar,  betook  themselves  to  La 
Trappe,  where  the  reception  of  the  former 
into  the  church  was  marked  by  a  double  so¬ 
lemnity — De  Ranc^  dying  ns  the  ceremony 
was  proceeding.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Gra¬ 
ham  is  said  to  have  left  Scotland  on  receipt 
of  the  above  intelligence,  to  have  repaired  to 
France,  and  there  embraced  the  form  of  faith 
followed  by  her  somewhat  facile  husband. 
There  is,  however,  great  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  fate  of  young  Robert  Graham  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  most  of  the  Trappists.  The  dead¬ 
ly  air,  the  hard  work,  the  watchings,  the  scan¬ 
ty  food,  and  the  uncleanliness  which  prevailed, 
soon  slew  a  man  who  was  as  useless  to  his  fel¬ 
low-man  in  the  convent  as  ever  he  had  been 
when  resident  in  the  world.  His  conflnement 
in  fact  was  a  swift  suicide.  Consumption 
seized  on  this  poor  boy,  for  he  was  still  hut  a 
boy,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  place  only  aided  to  develop  what 
a  littje  care  might  easily  have  checked.  His 
serge  gown  clove  to  the  carious  bones  which 
pierced  through  his  diseased  skin.  The  por¬ 
tions  of  the  b^y  on  which  he  immovably  lay 
became  gangrened,  and  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  way  of  remedy.  He  en¬ 
dured  all  with  patience,  and  looked  forward  to 


death  with  a  not  unaccountable  lon^ng.  The 
“  Infirmier”  bade  him  be  less  eager  in  pressing 
forward  to  the  grave.  “  I  will  now  pray 
God,”  said  the  nursing  brother,  “  that  He  will 
be  pleased  to  save  you.”  “And  I,”  said 
Alexis,  “  will  ask  Him  not  to  heed  you.” 
Further  detail  is  hardly  necessary  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Robert  Graham  died  on  the  21st 
May,  1701,  little  more  than  six  months  after 
he  had  entered  the  monastery,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  father 
and  brother  also  died  in  France — and  so  end¬ 
ed  the  Cousins  of  Montrose. 

The  great  virtue  inculcated  at  La  Trappe 
was  obedience.  The  only  means  whereby  to 
escape  Satan  was  bodily  suffering.  Salva¬ 
tion  was  most  surely  promised  to  him  who 
suffered  most.  Of  the  one  great  hope  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Christians  the  Trappists  of  course 
were  not  destitute ;  but  that  hope  seemed 
not  to  relieve  them  of  their  terrible  dread  of 
the  Prince  of  Evil,  and  his  power.  There  is 
a  good  moral  in  Cuvier’s  dream,  which  might 
have  profited  these  poor  men  had  they  but 
known  it.  Cuvier  once  saw  in  his  sleep,  the 
popular '  representation  of  Satan  advancing 
towards  him,  and  threatening  to  eat  him. 
“  Elat  me!”  exclaimed  ,the  philosopher,  as 
he  examined  the  fiend  with  the  eye  of  a  na¬ 
turalist,  and  then  added — “  Horns  !  hoofs  ! 
— graminivorous  !  ! — need  n’t  be  afraid  of 
him !” 


From  Hogg’a  Initrnotor. 

LAPLACE  AND  BIOT. 


As  anecdote  of  M.  Laplace,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  author  of  the  ‘  Mecanique  Celeste,’  was 
lately  read  before  the  French  Academy  by 
Mons.  J.  B.  Biot,  one  of  Laplace’s  most  emi¬ 
nent  pupils,  and  now,  we  believe,  filling  the 
chair  of  the  mathematics.  M.  Biot  terms 
bis  paper,  or  memoir,  an  anecdote ;  but  it  is 
more  a  piece  of  entertaining  scientific  auto¬ 
biography,  illustrating  the  love  of  science, 
hopefulness  of  heart,  and  magnanimity  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  both  pupil  and  tutor. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  ago  (commences  M. 
Biot)  since  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers 


France  has  produced  took  by  the  hand  a 
young  and  inexperienced  student  of  the 
mathematics,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
form  the  resolution  of  personally  waiting 
upon  the  great  professor,  although  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger,  and  requesting  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  crude  essay  connected  with  the 
above  science.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  (1803) 
the  academy  hardly  demanded  more  of  young 
students,  than  that  they  should  at  least  show 
zeal  in  whatever  engaged  their  studies.  1 
was  fond  of  the  study  of  geometry,  but  like 
other  young  men,  lost  a  gdod  deal  of  time  in 
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cnpriciously  dallyinjf  with  other  sciences. 
Nevertheless,  my  ambition  was  to  penetrate 
those  higher  regions  of  the  mathematics  on 
which  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  dehned.  But  the  works  of  the  ancients 
on  this  grand  subject  are  abstruse,  and  na¬ 
turally  taxed  a  tyro’s  comprehension  on  the 
threshold  of  his  incjuiries.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  M.  La¬ 
place  was  laboring  at  the  composition  of  a 
work,  now  celebrated,  which  was  to  unite,  in 
a  comprehensive  form,  the  calculations  of  the 
old  astronomers  as  well  as  modern,  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  test  of  new  calculations.  The 
first  volume  of  M.  Laplace’s  book  was  pro¬ 
mised  to  appear  under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Me- 
canique  Celeste,’  it  being  then  in  the  press. 
This  fact  induced  me  to  take  a  step  which 
was  both  precipitate  and  impertinent,  al¬ 
though  it  fortunately  proved  successful,  and 
opened  the  door  of  M.  I^aplace’s  studio  to 
me.  1  had  the  presumption  to  write  to  the 
professor,  requesting  that  he  would  permit 
me  to  assist  him  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  celebrated  work,  while  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  the  press.  M.  Laplace  re¬ 
plied  to  my  letter  politely,  but  excused  him¬ 
self  from  complying  with  its  request,  on  the 
plea  that  his  calculations  might  become  anti¬ 
cipated  in  publication,  by  their  being  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  stranger.  This  refusal,  reasonable 
as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  and  so  greatly 
did  my  zeal  outweigh  my  sense  of  propriety, 
that  I  made  a  second  appeal  to  the  learned 
author,  representing,  that  all  I  wished  was 
to  test  the  amount  of  my  own  proficiency  in 
the  mathematics,  by  having  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  and  studying  his  valuable.pages. 
I  stated,  that  my  prevailing  taste  was  to  nur- 
sue  calculations  of  the  abstruse  order  of  his 
book  ;  and  that,  if  he  granted  me  permission, 
I  would  devote  myself  carefully  to  the  task 
of  endeavoring  to  discover  any  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  that  might  exist  in  his  volume  then 
going;  through  the  press.  My  persistence 
disarmed  him ;  and,  in  short,  he  sent  me  all 
the  proof-sheets,  accompanied  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind  letter  of  encouragement.  I  need 
not  say  with  what  ardor  I  devoted  myself  to 
my  task.  I  could  well  apply  to  my  case  the 
Latin  maxim — ‘  Violente  rapiunt  illud.’ 

At  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  I  resided 
at  some  distance  from  Paris ;  but  from  time 
to  lime  I  went  thither,  taking  with  me  what¬ 
ever  I  had  got  through  of  my  revision,  and  I 
certainly  found  opportunities  for  making  er¬ 
rata.  At  each  succeeding  visit,  Laplace  receiv¬ 
ed  me  in  the  most  encouraging  and  friendly 
manner,  examining  my  revisions  attentively. 


the  while  discussing  with  me,  in  the  most  con* 
descending  manner,  my  favorite  topic  of  the 
mathematics.  His  kind  reception  and  deport¬ 
ment  won  all  my  confidence.  I  frequently 
drew  his  attention  to  what  I  thought  were 
difficulties  in  my  studies,  but  be  always  help¬ 
ed  me  over  the  stile  condescendingly,  although 
his  valuable  time  must  have  been  somewhat 
unfairly  trespassed  upon.  But,  in  fact,  La¬ 
place,  out  of  sheer  go^-nature,  often  pretend¬ 
ed  to  consider  questions  of  importance  the 
simplest  propositions,  which  my  inex|>erience 
caused  me  to  submit  to  him. 

Shortly  after  I  had  become  his  regular  visit¬ 
or,  and  was  received  as  a  guest,  or  rather  pu¬ 
pil,  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accidentally  offer 
a  suggestion,  which  threw  some  new  light  on 
the  mode  in  which  mathematical  calculations 
were  to  b«^  made  in  correction  of  Euler’s  work, 
“  De  Insignia  Promotione  Methodi  Tangen- 
tium.”  In  Petersbourg’s  scales,  there  are 
classes  of  questions  in  geometry  of  a  very 
singular  kind,  which  Euler  has  only  partly 
solved.  The  singularity  of  the  problems  con¬ 
sisted  in  explaining  the  nature  or  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  irregular  curve,  of  an  almost  shape¬ 
less  form  to  any  eye  but  a  mathematical  one. 
nU  description  of  irregular  curves  is  so  crook¬ 
ed,  and  full  of  minor  and  mixed  irregularities 
of  shape,  that  it  is  quite  capable  of  confusing 
a  beginner  in  the  mathematics  in  his  attempts 
at  rendering  it  amenable  to  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules.  It  presented  to  me  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  no  one  had,  1  believed,  fairly 
solved,  Euler  and  Laplace  inclusive,  and  it 
was  important  enough  to  engage  my  special 
attention  and  severest  application. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  translator 
should  follow  M.  Biot’s  explanations  of  his 
actual  method  of  solving  the  problem,  since 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  explain  within 
moderate  limits  either  of  space  or  patience ; 
suffice,  that,  having  dived  to  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  science,  he  says  he  rose  up 
possessed  of  the  Eureka — viz.,  in  certain 
unique  analytical  and  symbolical  equations,  by 
which  occult  means  be  solved  the  problem 
in  question. 

My  calculations  (pursues  M.  Biot)  were 
duly  and  patiently  gone  into  and  finished, 
their  object  being  to  explain  the  nature  or 
characteristics  of  this  irregular  curve.  The 
symbols  or  hieroglyphics  I  chose  to  employ, 
for  want  of  any  belter,  covered  many  folios 
of  foolscap,  and  finally  I  submitted  my  man¬ 
uscript  to  my  excellent  tutor.  He  examined 
it  with  manifest  surprise  and  curiosity,  and 
appeared  much  plea.sed  with  the  production. 
The  next  day  he  told  me  that  I  most  make 
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a  copy  of  my  memnire,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  laid  before  the  Academy,  and  that 
be  would  introduce  me  as  the  author  of  an 
original  paper  on  the  mathematics,  which  I 
was  to  read.  This  was  an  honor  I  did  not 
even  think  of,  and  I  felt  in  doubt  whether  I 
ought  to  accept  it ;  but  the  judgment  of  La¬ 
place  being  so  strongly  in  behalf  of  my  doing 
so,  I  acted  upon  his  advice,  and  prepared 
myself  for  the  coming  ordeal. 

I  presented  myself  at  the  Academy  the 
following  day  accordingly.  By  permission 
of  the  president,  I  proceeded  to  draw  upon 
the  large  black  table,  used  for  ocular  demon¬ 
strations,  the  6gures  and  formula  I  was  desir¬ 
ous  to  employ  as  modes  of  explanation  before 
an  auditory.  When  the  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  me  to  commence,  the  table  at  which  I 
stood  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the' 
geometricians  of  the  Academy.  General 
Bonaparte,  then  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
was  one  of  those  seated  amongst  them.  I 
overheard  Napoleon,  in  conversation  with  M. 
Monge,  a  celebrated  academician  of  the  day, 
express  his  interest  in  the  debut  of  one  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  a  student  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School.  This  was  a  gratifying  circum¬ 
stance  ;  hut,  to  my  surprise,  Bonaparte  pre¬ 
tended  to  anticipate  the  contents  of  my  paper, 
by  exclaiming  aloud  to  Monge,  who  sat  near 
him — “  What !  surely  I  know  those  figures 
again  ;  I  have  certainly  met  those  symbols  be¬ 
fore  !  ”  1  could  not  help  fancying,  that  the 

general  was  extremely  premature  in  thus  de¬ 
claring  knowledge  of  what  no  one  save  M. 
Laplace  had  any  opportunity  of  examining, 
at  least  hy  my  consent ;  hut,  6ccupied  as  1 
was,  every  other  thought  gave  way  before  the 
one  great  aim  I  had  in  view,  to  explain  my 
calculations  in  correction  of  Euler’s  problem. 
In  my  agitation,  I  neither  thought  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  military  greatness  nor  his  political  pow¬ 
er  ;  consequently,  his  presence  on  those  ac¬ 
counts  did  not  trouble  me  much.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Bonaparte’s  well-known  talents  as  a  geo¬ 
metrician,  which  had  been  not  only  exercised 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  on  a  wider  and 
bolder  scale  during  his  military  career,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fortification,  joined  to  his  well- 
known  quickness  and  foresight,  were  sufficient 
to  make  me  pause  ere  I  attempted  to  com¬ 
municate  matters,  in  the  study  of  which  1  might 
prove,  after  all,  but  a  mere  tyro.  However, 
it  was  only  the  hesitation  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  thought  that  Laplace  had  been  my  ad¬ 
viser  re-assured  me.  I  proceeded  with  my 
demonstrations,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  them,  explaining  very  freely,  and  I 
believe,  also,  as  clearly,  the  nature,  point,  and 


results  of  my  researches.  On  conclusion,  I 
received  numerous  assurances  from  the  aca¬ 
demicians  that  my  calculations  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  scientific  value.  Laplace,  Bonaparte 
and  Lacroix,  were  appointed  adjudicators  upon 
my  contribution  to  the  Academy,  and  they  ac¬ 
corded  me  the  usual  honors  of  a  successful 
memoire. 

After  the  seance,  I  accompanied  M.  Laplace 
to  his  residence ;  he  very  openly  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  neatness  and  finish  (these 
were  his  words)  of  my  demonstrations,  and 
he  said  his  pleiisure  was  greater  still,  from 
my  having  had  the  good  sense  to  take  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  not  hazard  too  much  to  theory.  But 
1  was  quite  unprepared  for  what  was  to  come. 
When  we  reached  home,  Laplace  invited  me 
to  come  at  once  into  his  study,  “  for,”  said  he, 
“  I  have  something  there  to  show  you  that  I 
am  sure  will  interest  you.”  I  followed  him,  and 
he  made  me  sit  down  in  his  fauteuil,  while 
he  rummaged  amongst  his  keys  for  one  which 
belonged  to  a  cupboard  that,  he  asserted,  had 
not  been  opened  for  years.  Out  of  this  cup¬ 
board  he  took  a  roll  of  yellow  and  dusty  pa¬ 
pers,  which  he  carried  to  the  window,  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  then  began  energetically 
beating  the  manuscripts  against  the  wall,  in¬ 
tent,  apparently,  on  divesting  them  of  the 
dust  and  spiders  which  had  made  the  writ¬ 
ings  their  resting-place.  At  length  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  in  a  condition  to  be  deciphered ; 
and  Laplace  put  them  before  me,  to  make 
what  1  could  of  the  figures  inscribed  upon 
the  old  manuscripts.  I  had  gone,  however, 
but  a  little  way  in  my  examination,  when 
(conceive  my  surprise  at  the  discovery)  I  found 
that  the  mouldy  papers  contained  all  my  pro¬ 
blems,  and  those  also  of  Euler,  treated  and 
solved  even  by  the  identical  method  1  had  be¬ 
lieved  myself  to  have  alone  discovered  ! 

Laplace  informed  me,  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  solution  of  most  of  Euler’s  problems 
many  years  ago,  but  that  he  had  been  stop¬ 
ped  in  bis  calculations  by  the  same  obstacle 
of  which  he  had  warned  me — the  fear  of  carry¬ 
ing  theory  too  far.  Hoping  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
concile  his  doubts  sooner  or  later,  he  had  put 
the  calculations  aside,  and  had  said  nothing 
about  them  to  any  one,  not  even  to  me,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  having  taken  up  the  same 
theme,  and  attempted  to  foist  my  wonderful 
symbols  upon  him  as  a  novelty !  1  cannot 

express  what  I  felt  during  the  short  hour  in 
which  Laplace  laid  before  me  these  proofs  of 
his  professional  talents  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  nature. 

The  success  of  my  paper  was  everything 
to  me  ;  but,  bad  it  pleased  Laplace’s  humor 
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to  have  questioned  its  originality  before  the 
Academy  received  it,  I  should  have  lost  heart 
altogether,  and  never  dared  again  to  put  for¬ 
ward  any  claims  of  mine  to  being  an  original 
investigator  in  science.  Professional  abnega¬ 
tion  is  seldom  enough  practised  in  trifling  mat¬ 
ters,  much  less  in  great  ones,  like  that  1  have 
adduced  to  the  honor  of  Laplace.  But,  be¬ 
sides  the  liberality  of  the  act  of  keeping  his 
work  a  secret  from  me  until  it  could  do  me 
no  harm,  the  professor  exercised  throughout 
such  delicacy  towards  me  as  a  humble  stu¬ 
dent,  that  it  won  my  deep  respect.  My  ca¬ 
reer,  ever  since  the  day  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  me  to  the  most  eminent 
learned  society  of  France,  has  been  one  of 
success— success,  I  fear,  far  beyond  my  merits. 
But,  under  Heaven,  it  is  Laplace  I  have  to 


thank  for  all,  and  for  the  honorable  station 
1  have  been  permitted  to  attain.  To  him  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  adequate¬ 
ly  repay.  The  extent  of  my  power  is  to  make 
these  general  acknowledgments  of  bis  great 
worth,  and  to  offer  this  public  testimony  to 
my  appreciation  of  his  rare  talents.  His  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  progress  of  physical  as  well 
as  mathematical  science  has  been  immense. 
During  fifty  years,  nearly  all  those  who  have 
cultivated  such  studies,  have  gone  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  works  of  Laplace ;  we  have  been 
enlightened  by  his  discoveries,  and  we  have 
depended  considerably  upon  his  labors  for 
any  improvements  our  own  works  possess. 
There  are  few  now  living  who  were  the  as¬ 
sociates  of  Laplace  ;  but  the  scientific  world 
must  ever  do  homage  to  his  genius.* 
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The  man  still  lives  who  can  remember  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  humble  de- 
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pendencies  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  remote 
colonies  fringing  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  forests  had 
made  little  impression  on  the  wilderness. 
Almost  without  roads,  a  mere  bridle  path 
sufficed  for  their  weekly  mml.  No  banks  nor 
monied  institutions  gave  aid  to  commerce. 
Agriculture  resorted  to  the  rudest  tools.  A 
small  class  of  vessels  confined  to  the  coasting 
trade,  the  fisheries,  or  an  occasional  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  formed  their 
shipping.  Manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts  were  in  their  cradle.  A  little  molasses 
was  distilled  into  rum.  A  few  coarse  cloths 
were  made  in  the  handloom,  and  so  inferior 
were  the  sheep  that  a  traveller  predicted 
broadcloth  could  never  be  manufactured. 

Some  iron  had  been  melted  with  charcoal, 
but  furnaces  and  forges  languished  under 
jealous  Governors.  The  vast  beds  of  coal 
which  underlie  the  Middle  States  were  un¬ 
known,  and  cotton,  the  great  basis  of  modern 
manufactures,  bad  not  blossomed  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  The  policy  of  the  mother  country  was 
to  make  marts  for  her  merchants,  and  to  re- 


*  On  M.  Biot  has  descended  the  mantle  of  Laplace. 
He  is  routed  to  be  the  greatest  living  mathemati¬ 
cian  in  France.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute 
and  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Frentm  Academy  of  the  Belles-lettres. 
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strict  the  Colonies  to  the  cultivation  of  tobac¬ 
co,  indigo,  rice,  and  to  breadstuffs,  and  the 
shipment  of  these  staples,  with  staves,  lum¬ 
ber,  and  naval  stores,  to  the  mother  country. 
These  articles  were  dispensed  by  England  to 
the  residue  of  Europe. 

The  population  of  these  colonies  was  less 
than  3,000,000 ;  and  their  chief  sea  ports, 
Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  contained  each  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

But  the  colonists,  though  poor  and  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  British  merchants,  had  carried  with 
them  from  their  native  land  an  inalienable 
love  of  freedom ;  were  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  and  resolute  in  their  opposition  to  ex¬ 
cise  and  stamp  acts.  They  spurned  the  idea 
of  taxation  without  representation.  England 
was  sadly  misguided  ;  a  seven  years’  war  en¬ 
sued.  The  British  arms,  often  victorious, 
achieved  no  permanent  success,  and  were 
finally  foiled  by  an  endurance  never  surpassed. 
The  colonists  prevailed,  but  their  success  was 
almost  ruinous.  At  the  close  of  a  protract¬ 
ed  war  they  found  their  country  impoverish¬ 
ed,  their  Union  dissolving,  their  sea-ports 
desolate,  their  ships  decayed,  and  the  flower 
of  their  youth  withered  in  the  field  or  in  the 
prison-ship.  From  this  period  of  gloom  and 
exhaustion  little  progress  was  made  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788,  and  the 
funding  of  the  public  debt  under  the  wise  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Washington. 

We  now  begin  a  new  era.  Let  us  consid¬ 
er  what  advance  the  United  States  have  made 
from  this  dawn  of  the  nation  in  the  sixty 
years  which  have  ensued.  The  country  has 
shown  a  renovating  power.  The  flood  of 
population  baa  swept  over  the  Alleghanies, 
crossed  the  blue  Ohio  and  Father  of  Waters, 
followed  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  is 
rolling  up  the  Missouri  of  the  West.  Its  ad¬ 
vancing  tide  has  already  enlivened  the  coasts 
of  Florida  and  Texas,  and  reached  the  shores 
of  Oregon  and  California.  The  thirteen 
States  have  swelled  to  thirty-one,  and  the 
national  territory  now  covers  3,000,000  of 
square  miles,  mostly  adapted  to  cultivation. 

A  prolific  and  almost  exhaustless  soil  in¬ 
vites  the  Western  husbandmen. 

The  implements  of  husbandry,  improved  by 
thousands  of  patents,  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  country  in  which  land  is  cheap 
and  labor  dear,  and  some  of  them  compete 
successfully  with  English  tools  in  foreign 
markets. 

Cotton  has  been  acclimated,  and  gives 
yearly  its  3,000,000  of  bales.  Tobacco  yields 
its  170,000  hogsheads,  and  sugar,  of  recent 


introduction,  a  similar  amount.  Such  is  the 
capacity  of  the  country  for  bread  stuffs,  that 
the  failure  of  a  crop  in  Europe  draws  out  a 
supply  not  only  sufficient  to  check  the  march 
of  famine,  but  to  baffle  all  previous  calcula¬ 
tions.  Manufactures  have  become  firmly 
rooted.  The  manufacture  of  iron  annually 
reaches  to  600,000  tons.  Not  less  than 
700,000  bales  of  cotton  are  also  consumed  in 
the  country,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  late  census. 

Not  only  do  short-horn  Durhams  graze  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  Spanish  and 
French  merinos  and  Saxon  flocks  have  been 
imported,  and  the  native  race  been  gradually 
improved. 

The  home  manufacture  now  consumes 
52,000,000  of  pounds  of  native  wool,  besides 
large  imports  of  foreign  from  Turkey,  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres,  and  Africa.  A  single  State  man¬ 
ufactures  boots  and  shoes  to  the  amount  of 
6,000,000/.  sterling,  and  exports  glass-wares, 
cotton  goods,  and  wooden  ware  to  India, 
South  America  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  United  States 
now  draw  some  of  their  raw  materials  from 
Great  Britain.  Large  shipments  of  skins  and 
bides  are  often  made  from  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  to  be  tanned  into  leather  by  cheap  and 
expeditious  processes  in  the  hemlock  forests 
of  New  York. 

Before  the  Revolution  an  American  book 
was  a  rarity ;  but  now  rags  are  imported 
from  England  and  Italy,  converted  into  paper 
by  patented  machines,  and  circulated  in  books 
and  journals  through  North  America.  Some 
of  these  journals  issue  50,000  copies  daily, 
and  there  are  publishers  who  find  an  annual 
vent  for  150,000  copies  of  geographies  and 
arithmetics.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  less 
attention  is  given  in  the  States  to  more  cost¬ 
ly  and  delicate  products  of  art  than  in  Europe; 
but  it  is  also  well  understood,  that  many 
of  the  most  expert  manufacturers  declined  to 
send  their  goods  to  the  London  Exhibition, 
for  they  preferred  the  home  market  to  the 
European,  and  wished  to  invite  no  rivalry  in 
goods  suited  to  the  States. 

The  late  census  exhibits  the  progress  of 
the  mechanic  arts  throughout  the  Union.  In 
other  departments  the  United  States  have 
not  been  dormant.  While  Mexico  has  for 
sixty  years  either  receded  or  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  population  of  its  states  and  ci¬ 
ties,  the  United  States  have  increased  from 
3,000,000  to  26,000,000,  and  now  exhibit  an 
annual  accession  of  1,100,000  people. 

The  city  of  New  York,  with  its  suburbs, 
presents  700,000  inhabitants;  Philadelphia, 
500,000 ;  Boston,  with  its  environs,  300,000  ; 
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and  Baltimore  nearly  200,000  in  one  compact 
body.  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  respec¬ 
tively,  exceed  100,000  ;  and  St.  Louis,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Pittsburg,  Albany  and  Buffalo  follow 
close  in  their  rear. 

The  country  is  threaded  by  numerous  post 
roads,  interlaced  by  13,000  miles  of  railway, 
and  still  more  closely  united  by  a  greater 
length  of  telegraph  wires.  By  means  of 
these,  a  message  can  be  sent  hundreds  of 
miles  for  a  shilling,  and  the  merchant  at  New 
Orleans  can  in  the  same  day  charter  ships  at 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  order  their  car¬ 
goes  from  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati ;  while  the 
orator  addresses  in  the  same  hour  audiences 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  mails,  accelerated  by  steam,  bear  let¬ 
ters  from  Savannah  to  Eastport  for  a  stamp 
costing  little  mure  than  the  penny  postage  of 
England.  The  foreign  trade  exhibits  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  80,000,000/.  sterling  of  imports 
and  exports.  The  inland  commerce  exceeds 
the  foreign,  while  the  shipping  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  December  1852,  amounts  to  4,000,000 
of  tonnage,  and  is  annually  growing  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  tons.* 

Banking  houses  and  insurance  companies 
are  established  throughout  the  Union. 
Steamers  throng  the  coast  and  rivers  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  tuns,  and  are  claimed  as 
an  American  invention.  In  other  respects, 
the  advance  of  this  nation  is  interesting  to 
England.  The  United  States,  not  content 
with  the  vast  emigration  they  naturally  ab¬ 
sorb,  have  borrowed  at  least  one-third  of  the 
sailors  of  the  British  nation,  and  placing 
them  before  the  mast,  othcer  their  ships  with 
young  Americans.  They  then  navigate  them 
with  half  the  crews  employed  by  other  na¬ 
tions,  viz.,  with  two  or  three  men  only  to  the 
100  tons,  command  high  freights,  and  per¬ 
form  their  voyages  with  certainty  and  dis¬ 
patch.  They  have  copied,  too,  the  railway, 
almost  as  soon  as  England  had  invented  it ; 
and  have  not  only  given  it  a  wide  diffusion, 
but  import  from  England  a  large  part  of 
their  rails,  and  then  manage  their  own  ways 
with  less  expense,  with  more  pro6t,  and  with 
lower  charges  than  are  customary  in  Eng¬ 
land.  By  what  appliances  has  this  nation, 

*  'Registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
United  SUtes,  June  30th,  1860  .  .  .  8,635,464|” 
ditto  June  30th,  1861  .  .  .  8,772,439iw 
Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  year  ending 
June  80th,  1S60, 1360:  tonnage  .  .  .  272,218im 

ditto  June  30th,  1861,  1367:  tonnage  298,203im 

ditto  ditto  1862,  1448 :  tonnage  .  861,494 

See  U.  9.  documents,  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
1862  and  1863.’ 


in  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  thus 
emerged  from  poverty  and  weakness,  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  civilized  the  outcasts  of  Europe, 
and  been  able  to  achieve  such  remarkable 
changes  ? 

The  inquiry  is  one  of  no  common  interest 
to  the  world.  Should  the  population  of  the 
United  States  progress  for  one  century  more 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  sixty  years,  and 
the  Union  continue,  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  exceed  300,000,000.  Such  a 
people,  fronting  on  two  oceans,  with  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate  and  vast  expanse  of  country, 
must  exert,  under  any  circumstances,  an  in¬ 
creasing  influence  over  the  globe.  What 
agencies  are  at  work  to  shape  and  temper 
that  influence  ?  The  progress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  often  ascribed  to  their 
form  of  government ;  this  combines  many 
features  of  the  English,  and  is  borrowed  in 
part  from  the  institutions  of  England.  It 
has  doubtless  aided  their  growth,  although  it 
does  not  uniformly  draw  into  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  the  highest  order  of  character.  But  re¬ 
publics  have  neither  stability  nor  safety,  un¬ 
less  founded  on  virtue  and  intelligence.  We 
have  seen  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  La- 
plata  alternating  with  despotism  ;  and  the  re- 
p  blic  of  France  revolutionized  in  a  night. 
We  must  look  behind  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  the  knowledge  and  virtue 
which  characterize  their  citizens,  at  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  training  which  foster  those  indis¬ 
pensable  requisites. 

Education  is  not  indissolubly  connected 
with  any  frame  of  government.  It  may  be 
cherished  and  flourish  under  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy  or  a  republic.  It  is  requisite  for  the 
full  development  of  each.  And  while  efforts 
are  made  to  extend  it  in  England,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how  far  it  has  been 
cultivated,  and  what  shape  it  is  assuming,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  plant 
shows  a  novel  hue  or  more  vigorous  growth 
West  of  the  Atlantic,  the  system  of  the 
Western  gardener  demands  attention.  And 
if  we  And  there  unprecedented  results  from 
the  action  of  mind  on  matter,  we  may  well 
ask,  what  has  roused  that  mind  to  action  ? 
What  has  given  an  impulse  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  its  movements  ?  Let  us  take  a  brief 
view  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  States  were  men  of  let¬ 
ters  :  they  carried  with  them  a  love  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  wilderness.  They  considered  it 
essential  to  their  progress,  and  founded 
schools  and  colleges  as  soon  as  they  had 
gained  a  foot-hold  in  the  country.  Schools 
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soon  multiplied ;  colleges  were  established  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  fame  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
reached  the  mother  country  before  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  found  many  benefactors  in  the 
British  States.  In  these  colleges  were  rear¬ 
ed  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  many  of  the  statesmen  who 
framed  the  Constitution. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  original  thirteen,  was  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  the  cause  of  letters.  As  early 
as  1635  the  public  Latin  school  was  founded 
in  Boston,  and  soon  after,  every  town  con¬ 
taining  100  families  was  required  to  main¬ 
tain  a  school,  with  a  teacher  competent  to 
6t  youth  for  the  University.  Three  colleges 
were  subsequently  founded  in  Massachusetts. 

The  deep-seated  respect  for  learning  is 
evinced  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  adopted 
by  this  State.  By  its  constitution  (cap.  v. 
sec.  2.)  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  magistrates 
and  legislators,  ‘  To  cherish  the  interests  of 
literature  and  science,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them,  and  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry 
and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in 
their  dealings,  sincerity  and  good  humor,  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments 
among  the  people.’ 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
revised  statutes  provide  for  a  school,  to  be 
opened  at  least  six  months  annually,  in  each 
town  containing  fifty  householders  ;  for  simi¬ 
lar  schools,  and  instruction  in  book-keeping, 
surveying,  geometry  and  algebra,  in  all  towns 
containing  500  householders ;  and  in  towns 
containing  4000  inhabitants,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  schools  for  at  least  ten 
months,  with  masters  competent  to  leach 
rhetoric,  logic,  history,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

By  such  statutes  (chap,  xxiii.  sect.  7.) 
provision  is  expressly  made  for  instruction  in 
morals;  and  all  teachers  are  required  to 
‘  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction, 
the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  hu¬ 
manity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry,  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and 
benevolence,  and  those  other  virtues  which 
are  the  ornament  of  human  society.’ 

By  sect.  8.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  select  men 
and  school  committee  in  the  several  towns, 
to  exert  their  influence,  and  use  their  best 


endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  town  shall 
regularly  attend  the  schools  established  for 
their  instruction.” 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  education  no 
specified  tax  is  imposed,  and  it  remains  op¬ 
tional  with  each  town  to  raise  any  amount 
found  requisite.  But  a  school  fund  has  been 
formed,  and  no  town  can  participate  in  the 
income  of  the  fund  unless  it  raises  by  tax  at 
least  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  every  child 
within  its  limits,  between  the  age  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  sum 
raised  by  voluntary  tax  for  each  child  within 
the  age  for  education,  is  nearly  threefold  the 
amount  prescribed  by  statute. 

Boston,  the  ancient  capital  of  this  State, 
has  ever  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
culture  of  learning.  Its  Latin  school  and 
other  institutions  stood  high  before  the  Re¬ 
volution,  but  have  made  great  progress  since. 

Before  this  period,  females  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  ; 
but  in  1789  they  were  permitted  to  attend. 
Down  to  1817  pupils  were  not  admitted  to 
the  public  schools  until  they  had  learned  to 
read  ;  but  in  that  year  primary  schools  were 
opened  for  both  sexes.  In  1821  a  public 
high  school  was  established  in  Boston,  which 
now  contains  nearly  200  pupils,  under  four 
highly  educated  teachers,  and  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing,  book-keeping,  elocution,  the 
higher  mathematics,  logic,  philosophy,  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages.  The  public 
Latin  school,  with  five  able  masters,  and  195 
pupils,  prepares  youth  for  the  Universities. 

A  normal  school  accommodating  200  girls, 
who  have  completed  with  success  the  course 
of  studies  in  the  grammar  schools,  under  the 
instruction  of  five  accomplished  teachers, 
qualifies  every  year  nearly  100  graduates  to 
perform  the  duties  of  teacher  in  the  schools 
for  the  younger  children. 

Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  music 
are  tauglit  in  all  the  primary  schools,  and  to 
these  branches  are  added  in  the  grammar 
schools,  writing,  geography,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  history,  and  exercises  in  writing  the 
English  language  for  all  the  pupils  and  de¬ 
clamation  for  the  boys.  In  proportion  to 
her  population,  Boston  expends  annually  a 
larger  amount  of  money  for  public  schools 
than  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Boston 
has  now  more  than  1,200,000  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  schoolhouses ;  and  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  138,000,  has  22,000  in  her  public 
schools,  employs  350  teachers,  and  expends 
annually  more  than  300,000  dollars  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  All  these  schools 
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are  free,  and  three  officers  are  employed  to 
look  after  truant  and  idle  children,  and  to 
induce  their  parents  to  send  them  to  school. 
And  yet  Boston  is  aiming  at  a  still  higher 
standard  of  popular  education,  and  in  order 
to  attain  it  employs  a  superintendent  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  law  defining  his  duties, 

*  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
school  system,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest 
appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  city.’ 

Under  these  heavy  disbursements  for  edu¬ 
cation,  the  city  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
wealth,  commerce,  and  population, — has 
taken  the  lead  in  manufactures,  railways, 
the  India  trade,  and  the  improvement  of 
naval  architecture.”  Its  progress  will  appear 
in  the  following  table  based  upon  official 
documents ; — 

1S40.  issc. 

Population  of  Boston  83,979  138,788 

Population  of  Boston 

and  suburbs  .  185,546  269,874 

Assessors’  valuation 

of  Boston  .  .$94,581,600  $210,000,000 

Tonnage  of  Boston 

per  returns  of  1842 

and  1851  .  193,502  343,308 

While  the  capital  of  the  State  has  been 
tictive  in  advancement  of  letters,  the  State 
government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its 
duties  under  the  constitution  and  laws.  Aid 
has  been  given  by  liberal  grants  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  colleges  ;  three  normal  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers  have  been 
established  at  the  public  expense.  A  Board 
of  Education  has  been  created,  composed  of 
the  principal  officers  of  State,  with  a  work¬ 
ing  secretary  and  two  agents  who  traverse 
the  State,  and  draw  attention  by  addresses 
and  conference  with  teachers  to  school  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  the 
importance  of  a  higher  standard  of  education. 

Institutes,  or  meetings  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  a  corps  of  professors  em¬ 
ployed  to  address  them  on  the  best  mode  of 
imparting  knowledge,  and  to  lecture  on 

*  The  Boston  clipper,  “Sovereign  of  the  Sea,” 
.a  ship  of  2200  tons,  with  a  crew  of  35  men,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Maj  Lsst  to 
heve  made  her  passage  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
around  Cape  Horn,  to  New  York,  in  80  days;  and 
in  one  day  to  have  run  430  miles,  or  18  miles  per 
hour.  Another  clipper,  of  4000  tons,  to  carry  four 
masta,  was  in  Maj’  last  on  the  stocks  at  Boston. 
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grammar,  elocution,  arithmetic,  music,  and 
drawing.  Professors  Quyot  and  Agassiz  are 
now  engaged  in  that  duty.  Four  or  five  days 
are  devoted  to  each  of  these  institutes,  and  so 
popular  and  useful  are  these  meetings,  that 
the  cities  and  villages  where  they  are  held, 
provide  lodgings  for  the  teachers  at  their  own 
expense,  and  are  clamorous  for  their  turns. 

Under  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  educa¬ 
tion,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  from  the 
report  of  the  Board,  that  in  this  small  State, 
with  a  harsh  climate  and  sterile  soil,  with  but 
7,600  square  miles  of  surface,  and  1,000,000 
of  people,  there  were,  in  1851,  3,987  schools, 
or  one  for  two  s<]uare  miles  of  surface,  and  an 
annual  expenditure  on  schools,  including 
buildings,  not  far  from  1,500,000  dollars,  or 
to  learn  the  facts  condensed  in  the  following 
table: — 


RETVRIIS  OF  MASSACHl'SETTS. 


No.  of  children  in  the 
State  from  4  to  16 
No.  of  children  in  the 
State  from  5  to  15 
Number  of  children 
in  public  free 
schools  In  summer 
Number  of  same  in 
winter  of  all  ages  . 
Average  attendance 
in  winter 

•Number  of  teachers 
Average  length  of 
school  term  6  n 

Wages  of  male  tea¬ 
chers  per  m  jnth 
Wages  of  female 
teachers  pr.  month 
Average  tax  pr,  child 
cf  educational  age, 
assessed  principal¬ 
ly  on  property 
Amount  raised  for 
wages,  fuel  and 
books,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  new 
structures 

Population  of  Slate 
per  census  of  1840 
and  1850 

Assessors  valuation 
of  taxable  property 
in  the  State  for  re¬ 
turns  of  1840  and 
1850  .  $299,! 

Whole  amount  ex¬ 
pended  in  public 
and  piivate  schools 
in  Massachusetts 
—  exclusive  of 
buildings,  in  1851 
Amount  of  public 
school  fund 

8 


1837.  1861. 

184,896 

19^536 

179,497 

.  199,439 

152.564 
5,961  8,694 

>.  35  days  7  mo.  14  days. 

$‘25^\  $36t% 

$11 

$387,184  $915,389 

737,699  993,499 

1,329  $597,936,995 

$1,353,700  63 
$1,000,000 
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It  is  easy  to  draw  the  inference  from  this 
table,  that  the  standard  of  education  has 
been  raised,  the  quality  of  teachers  and  teach¬ 
ing  improved,  while  the  State  has  continued 
to  increase  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  rapidly  in  wealth. 

During  the  period  in  question,  this  State, 
which  is  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  manu¬ 
factures,  has  absorbed  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  illiterate  emigrants  from 
Ireland. 

In  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  no  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  the  tenets  of  any  religious 
denomination.  The  schools  are  usually  open¬ 
ed  with  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  brief  prayer,  or  address,  from  the  master  ; 
but  the  duty  of  the  master  and  committee  to 
inculcate  morals  is  by  no  means  forgotten 
It  is  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passages,  which  we  cite  from 
the  report  of  a  school  committee  to  their 
constituents,  in  the  little  town  of  Winchen- 
down,  in  Worcester  county. 

• 

‘  The  object  of  education  is  not  merely  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  read,  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day,  to  write,  to  cypher,  to  keep  his  accounts,  but 
to  receive  that  thorough  mental  discipline  which 
may  prepare  him  for  any  sphere  in  which  he  may 
be  called  to  move  ;  that  development  of  the  mind 
which  will  elevate  and  ennoble  his  aspirations ; 
that  cultivation  of  the  faculties  which  will  awaken 
a  quenchless  thirst  for  knowledge;  that  influence 
on  the  mental  powers  which  will  incline  them  to 
the  truth,  as  delicately  as  the  needle  seeks  the 
pole.  Its  object  is  to  make  strong  minds,  coura¬ 
geous  hearts,  prompt,  active  and  energetic  men.’ 

*  In  relation  to  obedience,  diligence,  stillness, 
decorum,  manliness  of  manners,  respect  to  supe¬ 
riors,  the  pupil  should  be  disciplined  most  tho¬ 
roughly.* 

The  committee  conclude  with  this  earnest 
appeal,  as  applicable  to  England  as  to  Ame¬ 
rica — 

‘  Shall  not  we,  the  moral  guardians,  the  foster- 
fathers  of  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  de¬ 
pendent,  see  that  our  wards,  whom  Heaven  has 
put  into  our  hands,  are  provided  for  7’ 

The  report  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts  takes  the  ground  that, — 

‘  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  the  intellect 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  popular  body,  and  not  in 
gold  or  silver  coin.*  ‘  To  make  this  available,  we 
must  labor  not  only  to  extend  some  education  to 
all,  but  to  put  the  best  education  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  can  turn  it  to  the  best  account.* 


‘  No  wastefulness  is  so  mischievous  as  this,  to 
leave  the  high  faculties  to  run  to  waste.* 

“Our  duty  is  ‘to  awake  a  just  conception  of 
what  is  exalted  in  feeling  and  conduct,  and  an  in¬ 
extinguishable  love  of  moral  purity  and  intellec¬ 
tual  culture.’*  The  great  objects  of  school  edu¬ 
cation,  are  to  give  children  such  habits,  tastes, 
and  ideas,  us  will  strengthen  them  against  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  form 
their  characters  for  further  progress.* 

When  such  sentiments  and  views  guide 
the  managers  of  the  schools,  may  not  the 
Catechism  be  safely  left  to  the  religious  in¬ 
structor  ? 

One  more  extract  must  suffice.  A  Boston 
committee  gives  us  some  light  on  the  effect 
of  schools  on  the  population  of  the  eity,  one 
half  of  which  now  consists  of  emigrants  from 
Ireland  and  their  children.  ‘  By  these 
schools  much  has  been  done  to  convert  the 
stagnant  pools  of  ignorance  and  vice  into 
pure  and  healthful  fountains  of  knowledge, 
whose  life-giving  power  pervades  and  pene¬ 
trates  all  portions  of  society.* 

A  noble  library,  just  founded  in  Boston  by 
Mr.  Bates  of  London,  of  the  house  of  Baring 
Brothers,  and  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  will 
aid  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools. 

The  great  State  of  New  York,  the  most 
populous  in  the  Union,  has  since  1825,  when 
the  Erie  canal  was  built,  paid  marked  atten¬ 
tion  to  education. 

De  Wilt  Clinton  gave  an  impulse  to  both.- 
New  York  has  gradually  been  accumulating 
large  funds  for  the  advancement  of  letters, 
and  annually  increasing  its  appropriations  for 
that  object.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  State, 
several  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
founded,  eleven  of  which  report  to  the  State 
in  1851,  that  1801  students  are  in  attend¬ 
ance.  One  hundred  and  sixty  academies  also 
report  their  pupils  as  15,947,  their  perma¬ 
nent  endowments  at  $1,694,660.  They  give 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers  as  $247,341, 
and  their  libraries  as  containing  72,568  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  superintendent  of  the  common  free 
schools  reports  the  entire  number  of  school 
districts  as  11,297,  and  the  entire  expenditure 
for  1849,  on  the  free  schools  of  the  State, 
as  $1,766,668.  We  have  condensed  from 
several  reports  the  following  summary. 

Population  of  the  State  in  1850  3,097,394 

ditto  1840  2,428,941* 

Number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  in 
the  Sute,  1850  .  .  .  735,188 

Number  of  children  of  all  ages 
taught  during  the  year  .  .  794,600' 
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Whole  amount  of  money  expended 
in  common  schoola,  includinf; 
buildinf^s,  salaries,  fuel,  and 
books  in  1849  .  .  .  1(1,766,668 

Amount  paid  for  bnildin^^,  fuel, 

&c.,  included  in  sum  a^ve  .  $398,097 

Amount  contributed  by  State  from 
general  tax  and  income  of  lauds  $906,822 

Income  of  school  funds,  1849  .  $302,524 

Number  of  volumes  in  district 
school  libraries  .  .  .  1,449,950 

Average  length  of  scIkwI  term, 

1849;  eight  months. 

Whole  amount  received  and  ex¬ 
pended  in  common  schools  in 
1825,  but  .  .  .  $265,720 

The  State  of  New  York,  as  will  appear 
from  the  above,  is  fast  increasing  its  outlay 
on  schools,  and  has  liberally  provided  a  li¬ 
brary  for  each  district.  The  State  has  also 
established  normal  schools,  which  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  teachers,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  qualiEcation  for  office  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

Teachers’  institutes  have  been  authorized, 
and  will  soon  be  commenced.  A  school 
journal  has  also  been  established,  which  serves 
as  the  official  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  superintendent  and  the  officers  of 
the  district,  and  contributes  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  library  and  journal,  as  appendages  of 
the  common  shool,  are  apparently  peculiar 
to  New  York. 

With  respect  to  new  sites  and  structures 
for  school  houses,  the  superintendent  reports 
that  an  increased  regard  to  the  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  and  health  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers  and  to  refined  taste,  have  been  mani¬ 
fested.  He  recommends  enlarged  sites  for 
school-houses,  the  introduction  of  tasteful 
shrubbery,  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  and 
while  providing  for  wholesome  exercise,  would 
make  some  provision  for  developing  those 
higher  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauUful,  tasteful  and  orna¬ 
mental. 

The  city  of  New  York,  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  New  World,  is  making  pro¬ 
gress  in  her  schools.  A  few  years  since  they 
were  inferior  to  those  of  New  England ;  but 
of  late  years  its  most  able  and  influential  citi¬ 
zens  have  taken  them  in  charge,  and  rapid 
improvement  has  been  made.  Normal 
schools  have  been  established,  evening  schools 
have  begun  to  instruct  the  adult  emigrants, 
who  land  there  from  Ireland  and  Germany 
without  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  a 
free  academy  has  been  opened  to  teach  the 
higher  branches  and  the  ancient  languages  to 


the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  The  following  table  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  schools.  We  would  remark, 
however,  that  some  deduction  must  be  made 
from  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  on 
the  registers  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  as  those  who  remove  from  district  to 
district  during  the  year,  are  sometimes  twice 
entered  on  the  register. 


Whole  number  of  children  in  the  city 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  January,  1850  .  .  .  90,145 

Whole  number  entered  on  register  in 
schools  during  the  year  1849  of  all 

ages  ’ .  102,974 

Number  in  free  academy .  .  .  382 

Number  in  evening  schools  .  .  3,450 

Number  in  private,  church,  and  other 

schools  .....  184150 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries, 

1850  . $274,794 

New  buildings  *  .  .  .  $32,000 

Repairs . $18,6(10 

Sites . $41,680 

Cost  of  evening  schools  .  .  .  $16,621 

Cost  of  free  academy  .  .  $16,270 

Entire  cMt  of  free  schools  .  .  $400,029 

Population  of  city  proper,  1850  .  515,347 

Ditto  1840  .  312,710 


In  the  schools  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  the  exercises  are  usually  begun  by 
reading  a  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  but  no 
favor  is  shown  to  any  religions  denomination. 
The  degree  of  moral  culture  afforded  by  these 
schools — their  influence  over  the  community, 
and  the  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extract  we  subjoin 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
'of  common  schools  to  the  legislature  for  1850, 
page  19. 

‘The  idea  of  universal  education  is  the  grand 
central  idea  of  the  age.  Upon  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  basis  all  the  experience  of  the  past, 
all  the  crowding  phenomena  of  the  present, 
and  all  our  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future, 
must  rest.  Our  forefathers  have  transmitted  to 
us  a  noble  inheritance  of  national,  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  freedom.  They  have  con¬ 
fided  our  destiny  as  a  people  to  our  own  hands. 
Upon  our  individual  and  combined  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  rests  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  self-government.  We  should 
be  untrue  to  ourselves,  untrue  to  the  memory  of 
our  statesmen  and  patriots,  untrue  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  of  civilization  and  humanity,  if  we  neg¬ 
lected  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  those  means 
by  which  alone  we  can  secure  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  we  have  excited. '  Those  means  are 
the  universal  education  of  our  future  citizens 
without  discrimination  or  distinction.  Wherever 
in  our  midst  a  human  being  exists  with  capacities 
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and  faculties  to  be  developed,  improved,  culti¬ 
vated,  and  directed,  the  avenues  of  knowledge 
should  be  freely  opened,  and  every  facility  af- 
forded  to  their  unrestricted  entrance.  Ignorance 
should  no  more  be  countenanced  than  vice  and 
crime.  The  one  leads  almost  inevitably  to  the 
other.  Banish  ignorance,  and  in  its  stead  intro¬ 
duce  intelligence,  science,  knowledge,  and  in¬ 
creasing  wisdom  and  enlightenment,  and  you 
remove  in  most  cases  all  those  incentives  to  idle¬ 
ness,  vice,  and  crime,  which  produce  such  frightful 
harvests  of  retribution,  misery,  and  wretchedness. 
Educate  every  child  “to  the  top  of  his  faculties,” 
and  you  not  only  secure  the  community  against 
the  depredations  of  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal, 
but  you  bestow’  upon  it,  instead,  productive 
artisans,  good  citizens,  upright  jurors  and  magis¬ 
trates,  enlightened  statesmen,  scientific  disco¬ 
verers  and  inventors,  and  the  dispensers  of  a 
pervading  influence  in  favor  of  honesty,  virtue, 
and  true  goodness.  Educate  every  child  physi¬ 
cally,  morally,  and  intellectually,  from  the  age  of 
four  to  twenty-one,  and  many  of  your  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  and  almshouses  will  be  converted 
into  schools  of  industry  and  temples  of  science ; 
and  the  amount  now  contributed  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  will  be  diverted  into  far  more 
profitable  channels.  Educat**  every  child  not  su¬ 
perficially,  not  partially,  but  thoroughly ;  develop 
equally  and  healthfully  every  faculty  of  his  nature, 
every  capability  of  his  being,  and  you  infuse  a  new 
and  invigorating  element  intothe  very  life-blood 
of  civilization,  an  element  which  will  diffuse  itself 
throughout  every  vein  and  arter)’  of  the  social 
and  political  system,  purifying,  strengthening,  and 
regenerating  all  its  impulses,  elevating  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  clothing  it  with  a  power  equal  to  every 
demand  upon  its  vast  energies  and  resources. 

‘  These  are  some  of  the  results  which  must 
follow  in  the  train  of  a  wisely  matured  and  judi¬ 
ciously  organized  system  of  universal  education. 
They  are  not  imaginary,  but  sober  deductions 
from  well-authenticated  facts,  deliberate  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  experienced  educators  and  eminent  statesmen 
and  philanthropists.  If  names  are  needed  to 
enforce  the  lesson  they  teach,  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Clinton,  with  a  long  array  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  may  be  cited.  If  facts  are  required  to 
illustrate  the  connection  between  ignorance  and 
crime,  let  the  oflBcers’  return  of  convictions  in  the 
several  courts  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
be  examined,  and  the  instructive  lessons  be 
heeded.  Out  of  nearly  28,000  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  but  128  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
good  common  school  education.’ 

The  influence  of  education  in  New  York  is 
still  further  illustrated  in  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  system  of  popular  education,  May  28, 
1851.  The  report  appears  to  have  been  in 
answer  to  a  message  of  the  mayor  on  the 
increase  of  expense  in  the  police,  almshouse, 
and  school  departments,  which  may  be  as- 
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cribed  doubtless  to  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
emigrants.  The  report  is  a  most  able  defence 
of  a  system  which  has  been  found  in  New 
York  to  give  increased  elevation  to  morals, 
additional  value  to  property,  and  higher 
respectability  and  safety  to  the  city. 

‘  'I’he  mayor  has  as.sociated  the  department  of 
cotnmon  schools  with  those  of  the  almshouse  and 
police.  There  are  near  and  interesting  relations 
existing  between  these  several  departments.  So 
inliinate  indeed  arc  these  relations,  and  so  imme¬ 
diate  and  strong  are  the  reciprocal  influences 
springing  out  of  them,  that  the  more  you  cherish 
and  sustain  the  one,  the  more  you  relieve  the 
other,  and  the  more  liberal  and  diffusive  your 
system  of  education,  and  the  more  you  contribute 
for  its  improvement  and  extension,  the  less  you 
wili  have  to  pay  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  other 
two  departments. 

‘The  more  you  subject  all  to  the  elevating, 
refining,  and  conservative  influences  of  a  whole¬ 
some,  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training, 
the  m«)re  you  relieve  your  almshouses  and  police. 
Extend  education,  and  you  diminish  pauperism 
and  crime.  Increase  the  number  of  schools,  and 
you  diminish  in  more  than  a  correspndiug  de¬ 
gree  the  number  of  those  who  are  otherwise  to 
become  the  recipients  of  your  charity,  or  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  your  penal  code.  Between  these  alter¬ 
natives  you  must  decide.  Can  the  choice  in  a 
civilized  and  Christian  community  be  either  diffi¬ 
cult  or  doubtful,  I  will  not  say  to  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  merely,  but  even  to  the  taxpayer  V 

The  city  of  New  York  continues  to  increase 
its  approptiations  for  schools;  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  arts,  commerce,  wealth,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  attest  their  value. 

The  splendid  library  recently  founded  with 
a  bequest  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  Astor, 
originally  a  poor  German  emigrant,  will  find 
many  readers  in  New  York,  and  add  much 
to  the  attraction  of  the  city. 

On  the  southwest.  New  York  borders  on 
Pennsylvania,  a  rich,  central,  agricultural 
Stale,  early  settled  by  the  Swedes,  Germans, 
and  English  Quakers.  In  1082,  William 
Penn  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the 
colony,  and  incorporated  this  clause  into  his 
frame  of  government :  ‘  Wisdom  and  virtue 
are  qualities  which,  because  they  descend  not 
with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.’ 
Although  the  value  of  education  was  thus 
recognized  by  the  first  lawgiver  of  the  colony, 
his  successors  appear  to  have  forgotten  the 
policy  enjoined  by  their  ancestors,  and  paid 
little  regard  to  it  until  the  year  1831,  when 
the  system  of  popular  instruction  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  State. 

At  the  outset,  great  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  in  the  apathy  of  the  German  pop- 
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ulation,  snd  the  want  of  competent  teachers. 
These  were  increased  by  the  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments  in  which  the  state  was  involved 
by  the  failure  of  its  banks,  and  the  manage-  1 
ment  of  the  public  works  ;  but  gradually  I 
these  obstacles  have  been  surmounted.  The  j 
State  has  recovered  from  its  depression,  re¬ 
sumed  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and, 
since  1844,  annually  appropriates  200,000 
dollars  in  aid  of  the  public  schools.  The 
value  of  normal  schools  has  also  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  several  are  now  established. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
and  each  is  required  to  assess  taxes  sufficient, 
with  its  proportion  of  the  public  fund,  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  for  three  or  four  months 
yearly.  We  subjoin  a  condensed  table  of 
the  population,  schools,  and  school  expenses 
of  the  State  : — 


Population  of  the  State,  1850  .  . 

ditto  1840  .  . 

Number  of  children  registered  in 

schools  in  1851 . 

Number  of  children  registered  in 

schools  in  1835  . 

Average  length  of  short  term,  1836 
ditto  1851 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

per  month . 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers 

per  month . 

Number  of  schools  in  1851  .  .  . 

ditto  still  required  . 

Entire  expense  of  schools  .  .  .  . 
Amonnt  in  above  items  for  struc¬ 
tures  . 


2,311,786 

1,724,033 


32,544 
3  mo.  12  d. 
5  mo.  1  dav 


$10.15 

8,510 

674 

$926,447.65 
$263;741  06 


In  the  brief  period  of  sixteen  years,  the 
pupils  have  increased  thirteen-fold.  The 
terra  of  instruction  has  been  extended  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  provision  made  to  qualify 
a  superior  cla.ss  of  teachers  in  normal  schools. 

Pennsylvania  has  not  only  secured  its 
schools,  but  has  ascertained,  by  its  experience, 
that  the  most  efficacious  plan  to  educate  a 
community  is  to  train  the  teachers,  enabling 
them  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the  most 
improved  modes  of  imparting  what  they  ac¬ 
quire.  The  whole  State  is  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  institutions  affording  ample  means 
for  teachers  to  learn  their  duties  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  perform  them  ;  and  those  who 
have  questioned  the  value  of  such  institutions 
are  now  their  most  ardent  friends. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools,  after 
dilating  on  the  importance  of  having  good 
teachers,  and  giving  testimony  to  the  value 
and  popularity  of  the  normal  schools,  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  State  a  plan  for  an  agricultural 
college,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 


most  promising  youth,  and  estimates  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  at  45,300  dollars. 

Philadelphia,  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  State,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Union, 
anticipated  the  action  of  the  State,  but  did 
not  commence  its  common  school  system  un¬ 
til  1818,  or  open  its  schools  to  the  whole 
community  until  1836.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  however,  it  has  laid  the  foundations 
deep  and  wide,  and  is  now  making  progress 
in  its  free  schools.  No  improvement  escapes 
its  notice.  The  form,  size,  and  classification 
of  its  schools  are  subjects  of  study.  The 
most  liberal  provision  is  made  for  preparing 
teachers  in  normal  institutions. 

Females  are  very  generally  employed  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  fa¬ 
vorable  results.  This  furnishes  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  occupation  for  women,  besides  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  tuition.  A  high  school 
has  been  formed  to  receive  the  ilite  pupils  of 
the  grammar  schools,  and  the  qualifications 
for  admissions  have  been  gradually  raised, 
and  the  studies  advanced,  until  a  collegiate 
education  is  now  given  at  the  public  expense, 
and  degrees  of  bachelors  and  masters  of  arts 
are  conferred  on  the  graduates. 

In  this  high  school  are  employed  ten  pro¬ 
fessors  and  two  assistants.  Five  hundred 
and  five  students  are  on  the  register.  The 
course  is  four  years,  and  instruction  is  given 
in  the  classics,  French,  Spanish,  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  logic,  elocutiod,  and 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches ;  chemistry, 
navigation,  and  phonetics ;  and  all  who  enter 
are  obliged  to  pass  a  severe  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reporters  of  Congress  are  phonographic 
reporters  from  this  institution.  We  subjoin, 
in  tabular  form,  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Philadelphia  : — 

1S40.  18M. 

Population  of  Philadelphia  228,691  408,766 

Number  of  achoolhouses  16  60 

ditto  teachers  190  928 

ditto  scholars  19,000  48,000 

Expenditures  for  schools  $190,000  $336,000 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  State  and  its  me¬ 
tropolis  in  manufactures,  commerce,  build¬ 
ings,  population,  and  the  useful  arts,  shows 
that  education  has  not  checked  their  career  ; 
while  the  popular  feeling  which  has  been 
awakened  in  its  behalf,  where  apathy  former¬ 
ly  prevailed,  attests  its  benefici.tl  influence. 

We  have  thus  cited  three  of  the  leading 
States,  and  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  to  illustrate  what  progress  the  United 
States  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  in 
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education.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  subject  is  disregarded  in  other  sections  of 
the  Union;  although  in  some  of  the  southern 
States,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and 
slavery  exists,  less  seal  is  ex'inced.  Even 
there  the  influence  of  the  leading  States  is 
widely  felt,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  rivalry 
is  awakened. 

In  Richmond  and  New  Orleans  measures 
are  in  progress  to  improve  their  system  of 
free  schools.  In  most  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  States,  large  reservations  of 
land  have  been  made  by  Congress  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  which  will  soon  be,  or 
already  are,  productive.  The  remote  city  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  border  State  of  Missouri, 
appropriates  yearly  100,000  dollars  to  the 
public  schools — a  sum  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  disbursement  of  New  York;  and 
even  in  Texas,  where  a  few  years  since  the 
bowie-knife  and  revolver  were  used  to  settle 
all  difficult  questions,  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  apprises  us  that  schools  exist  in  every 
county,  and  nearly  200  churches  are  in  pro¬ 
gress.  So  many  States  are  now  embarked 
in  education,  and  such  is  the  current  in  its 
favor,  that  none  can  resist  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  school  rises  in  the  forest,  and 
is  but  the  precursor  of  the  spire  and  belfry 
of  the  village  church.  Religion,  if  it  ma^ 
not  guide,  is  a  close  attendant  upon  the 
schools  of  America. 

On  the  western  frontier  of  the  Union  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  lies  the  frontier 
State  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  confederacy.  The  adventurous  settlers 
have  but  just  built  their  cabins  and  marked 
out  their  shire  towns  and  villages,  but  they 
have  carried  with  them  the  love  for  learning  ; 
and  on  those  prairies  where  the  Indian  but 
yesterday  flgured  in  the  war-dance,  or  chased 
the  buS'alo,  the  philosopher  now  plans  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  has  already 
been  appointed,  and  education  provided  for 
by  an  organic  law.  The  central  government 
here,  with  wise  liberality,  reserved  for  edu¬ 
cation  a’  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  val¬ 
ued  at  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  A 
portion  is  already  productive.  Public  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  treatise  by  Mr.  Barnard 
on  school  architecture  is  circulated  at  the 
public  expense.  Three  colleges  have  been 
founded.  Two  normal  schools  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  ;  district  schools  have  been  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  old  theory  that  the  parent  and 
schoolmaster  were  responsible  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  has  been  exploded,  and  the 
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State  is  held  responsible  for  the  education  of 
its  youth. 

Such  are  the  state  and  prospects  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  very  verge  of  the  wilderness, 
more  than  1200  miles  from  tide  water,  in  a 
State  which  numbered  but  43,000  people  in 
1K40,  and  but  192,000  souls  by  the  late 
census. 

After  this  glance  at  particular  States  and 
cities,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
results  which  we  condense  from  Mitchell  into 
the  following  summary.  The  returns  em¬ 
brace  States  containing  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union.  The  others 
have  not  yet  published  their  returns : 


Number  of  children  in  States  mak¬ 
ing  returns  of  educational  age  3,723,756 

Number  of  children  attending  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  same  ....  2,967,741 

Annual  expenditure  on  public 

schools  in  same . $7,086,693 

Number  of  students  in  colleges, 

law,  and  medical  schools  .  .  184160 

Number  of  volumes  in  public  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  3,9.54,375 

ditto  college  libraries  846,455 

Amount  of  public  school  funds  be¬ 
side  land  .  817,957,652 

Population  of  the  United  Slates, 

1850  .  . .  23,256,972 

Estimated  population,  December, 

1852  . •  26,000,000 


The  seal  for  education  in  the  United  States 
has  passed  their  borders,  already  animates 
Upper  Canada,  and  is  gradually  penetrating 
the  provinces  of  Lower  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Normal  schools  have  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  in  Upper  Canada,  and  will 
soon  find  countenance  in  the  other  provinces. 
The  comparative  progress  of  these  colonies 
may  be  inferred  from  the  annexed  table : 


Canada,  West,  1849,  population  .  .  803,566 

“  “  “  children  in 

public  schools . 151,891 

Canada,  West,  1849,  paid  for 

salaries . $330,720 

Canada,  East,  1849,  population  .  .  768,344 

Canada,  East,  1849,  children  in 

public  schools .  73,551 

Canada,  East,  1849,  public  grant  .  .  $50,772 

Nova  Scotia,  1849,  population  .  .  .  300,000 

Nova  Scotia,  1849,  children  in 

public  schools  ..*....  30,631 

Nova  Scotia,  1849,  annual  ev 

pense  for  same . $1364286 


While  the  upper  province  of  Canada  rea¬ 
dily  adopts  the  school  which  has  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  improved  system  of  Ireland,  the 
French  inhabitants  of  the  lower  province  cling 
more  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  usages  and 
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habits.  Railwaja,  however,  are  fast  inva* 
ding  the  provinces,  and  will  soon  bring  them 
in  contact  with  their  more  mercarial  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  obliterate  their  prejudices. 

Our  glance  at  education  in  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  Slates  leads  us  to  some  important  re¬ 
sults.  We  glean  from  it,  not  only  the  facts 
that  more  than  3,000,000  of  pupils  attend 
the  public  free  schools,  and  that  large  funds 
are  accumulating  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  we  deduce  more  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  is  eminently  popular  and  pro¬ 
gressive  ;  that  it  is  pervading  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  and  assuming  a  higher  tone  and  charac¬ 
ter. 

There  is  a  determination  in  America  to 
unite  the  thinking  head  with  the  working 
hand,  and  to  elicit  all  the  talent  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  system  of  public  schools  drew 
Daniel  Webster  from  obscurity  to  guide  and 
enlighten  his  country ;  and  more  Websters 
are  required.  The  respect  for  education  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  the  emV>ellishment  of  the 
grounds  of  the  country  schools.  In  place  of 
the  low  and  comfortless  school-room,  brick 
structures  are  now  reared  in  ‘.he  large  towns, 
seventy  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  width,  and 
four  stories  high,  well  ventilatd,  and  warmed 
by  furnaces.  The  books  are  improved,  and 
libraries  provided.  The  local  committees 
give  place  to  able  superintendents  and  boards 
of  control.  Music  is  added  to  the  studies, — 
schools  of  design  are  established, — normal 
schools  to  prepare  teachers,  are  provided. 
Institutions  are  started  to  educate  the  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  idiotic :  all  these  are  at  the 
public  charge.  Academies  and  colleges  fol¬ 
low,  and  schools  for  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity  succeed  ;  and  to  stimulate  the  whole, 
teachers'  institutes,  school  journals,  and 
agents  are  employed  by  the  State  to  disse¬ 
minate  information,  and  fan  the  public  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Appeals  are  constantly  made  to  the 
public  to  suffer  no  waste  of  talent  or  intellect; 
to  give  the  luxury  of  learning  to  the  class 
doomed  to  toil,  and  to  counteract  the  bad 
influences  of  the  home  of  the  illiterate  emi¬ 
grant  by  the  attractions  of  the  school. 

Under  these  incentives  the  taxes  for  schools 
are  cheerfully  paid,  and  education  progresses. 
What  are  its  effects  ?  Do  we  not  see  them 
in  the  quickened  action  of  the  American 
mind,  in  its  more  rapid  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends ;  in  the  application  of  steam,  and  the 
great  water  power  of  the  country,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  labor  ;  in  teaching  it  to  move  the 
spindles,  the  loom,  the  saw,  drill,  stone-cut¬ 


ter,  and  the  planing,  polishing,  and  sewing 
machines ;  in  replacing  the  living  man  and 
woman  by  steam  carpet  looms  and  artificial 
reapers  ;  in  teaching  the  locomotive  and  car 
I  to  surmount  steep  acclivities,  and  wind  round 
sharp  curves  at  trifling  expense;  in  design¬ 
ing  new  models  and  new  modes  of  construct¬ 
ing,  rigging,  and  steering  ships  upon  the  sea, 
diminishing  the  crews  while  doubling  the 
speed  and  size  of  the  vessel ;  inventing  new 
processes  for  spinning  and  bleaching ;  new 
furnaces  for  the  steam  engine,  and  new 
presses  for  the  printer  ? 

A  few  years  since,  the  question  was  asked 
by  a  distinguished  divine,  ‘  Who  reads  an 
American  work  ?’  The  question  now  is, 
*  Who  does  not  read  an  American  book,  jour¬ 
nal,  or  newspaper?’  The  trained  soldier  can 
effect  more  than  the  raw  recruit,  and  the 
skilled  artisan  more  than  the  rude  plough- 
boy.  Disciplined  America  can  entrust  the 
guidance  of  her  mechanism  and  the  teaching 
of  her  children  to  the  trained  female,  and 
devote  the  strength  and  talent  of  the  male 
to  agriculture,  navigation,  construction,  and 
invention.  Temperance  seems  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  education.  Thirty  years  since, 
spirits  were  used  to  excess  in  many  of  the 
States.  A  marked  change  has  occurred  as 
education  has  advanced,  and  now  in  some 
States  the  sale  of  spirits  is  almost  disconti¬ 
nued.  The  saving  thus  efiected  more  than 
counterbalances  the  whole  cost  of  education. 

The  effect  of  education  on  morals  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  progress  of  Massachusetts 
in  one  branch  of  manufactures,  that  of  boots 
and  shoes.  While  in  some  countries  the 
manufacturer  dares  not  entrust  the  materials 
to  the  workmen  at  their  houses,  in  this  State 
the  artisans  are  scattered  in  their  rural  homes, 
the  materials  sent  to  them  with  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  and  returned  weekly  ready  for  the 
market.  Among  other  great  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  this  now  amounts  annually,  in  this 
little  State,  to  6,000,0001.  sterling. 

In  this  same  State,  in  the  face  of  a  large 
immigration  of  laborers  from  Ireland,  and 
liberal  outlay  for  their  shelter,  pauperism  has 
been  virtually  receding.  We  learn  from 
Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  for  June,  1851, 
that  in  the  twelve  years  preceding,  in  that 
State,  population  had  increased  40  per  cent., 
wealth  120  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  pau¬ 
perism  but  .38  per  cent.,  although  2,880 
foreigners  were  aided  in  1847,  and  12,384 
received  assistance  in  1850.  “  Thus  in 

twelve  years,”  the  writer  remarks,  “  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  distributed  per 
capita  upon  the  population,  has  fallen  from 
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44  cents  per  head  to  43,  and  the  percentage  why  should  not  the  same  results  attend  edu- 
on  property  has  been  actually  reduced  one-  cation  in  England  ? 

third.  Native  pauperism  is  comparatively  Again,  if  America,  with  all  her  accessions 
diminished,  and  the  principal  draft  on  the  from  natural  growth  and  immigration,  cannot 
charity  of  Massachusetts  is  the  temporary  afford  to  lose  the  mines  of  intellect  hidden 
aid  given  to  the  foreign  emigrant.”  in  the  popular  masses ;  if  she  is  not  rich 

We  learn  by  the  census  returns  lately  pub-  enough  in  intellect  to  suffer  their  faculties  to 
lished,  that  in  1850  the  whole  number  of  run  to  waste,  can  England,  comparatively 
churches  and  meeting-houses  in  the  United  stationary  in  growth  and  population,  afford 
States  was  36,011,  containing  13,849,896  such  loss? 

seats,  or  room  for  three-Sfths  of  the  existing  The  future  contests  of  nations  will  not  be 
population.  In  this  growing  country  nearly  confined  to  warlike  encounters.  They  will 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  age  be  in  the  field  of  science  and  arts,  and  that 
of  six  ;  and  if  we  deduct  those  who  from  sick-  nation  will  attain  to  the  highest  distinction 
ness,  extreme  youth,  old  age,  or  domestic  which  shall  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace.  If 
duties,  are  unable  to  worship  together,  this  other  nations  are  cultivating  and  developing 
must  be  a  very  liberal  provision.  By  the  the  human  intellect,  let  not  England  be  dis- 
same  returns  we  find  the  whole  number  of  tanced  in  the  course.  She  can  appreciate  the 
foreigners  in  the  country  was  2,210,828,  or  effective  force  of  the  skilful  artisan,  the  dis- 
less  than  one-tenth  the  entire  population;  ciplined  soldier,  and  trained  athlete.  Will 
and  while  the  annual  expense  for  paupers  she  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  disciplined 
was  but  600,000f.,  the  permanent  foreign  mind,  of  educated  labor?  Do  not  her  posi- 
paupers  were  13,43?,  and  the  native  36,947  tion,  climate,  and  wealth  enable  her  to  wield 
only.  With  respect  to  crime  the  ratio  is  still  them  with  the  most  advantage?  If  the  hum- 
more  striking.  Of  27,000  crimes  in  the  ble  citizen  of  a  village  in  America  considers 
United  States  during  1850,  no  less  than  himself  the  foster  father  of  the  children  of 
14,000  were  committed  by  foreigners.  In  a  the  poor,  the  natural  guardian  of  those  Hea- 
country  whose  natives  are  educated,  more  ven  has  intrusted  to  him,  and  under  moral 
than  half  the  crimes  are  traced  to  illiterate  obligations  to  educate  his  wards,  will  the 
foreigners,  forming  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  philanthropists  of  England  exhibit  less  bene- 
whole  population.  volence  ?  And  is  there  any  country  in  which 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  established  in  Ameri-  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  offer  a  more 
ca,  that  general  education  increases  the  effi-  favorable  field  for  cultivation — in  which  edu- 
ciency  of  a  nation,  promotes  temperance,  aids  cation  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  plentiful  har- 
religion,  and  checks  pauperism;  while  all  vest — than  England?  We  have  so  lately 
concede  that  it  diminishes  crime.  Why  given  a  full  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
should  its  effects  be  different  in  England,  and  popular  education  in  this  country,  that  we 
why  should  we  not  find  in  education  a  cheap  need  not  here  dwell  upon  its  importance; 
and  most  admirable  substitute  for  prisons  and  we  will  only  add  our  conviction,  that  when- 
penal  colonies  ?  If  in  America  holders  of  pro-  ever  the  conflicting  religious  views  which 
perty  sustain  education,  because  they  insure  now  impede  its  extension  shall  have  been 
their  own  safety,  and  the  security  of  their  reconciled,  no  difficulties  of  a  merely  econo¬ 
fortunes,  by  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  mical  character  will  prove  iusupeiable. 


French  Literatdre. — The  Athenaum,  re-  What  is  fTue  of  literary  France  is  true  in  its 
viewing  (with  much  ability)  the  literary  char-  degree  of  almost  every  other  country  on  the 
of  the  past  year,  remarks  that  France  is,  for  continent  of  Europe.  “  In  Prussia,  the 
the  moment,  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  Jite-  Muses  have  been  gagged — as  Fieiligrath 
rary  nations.  “  All  the  muses  are  silent  on  would  tell  us,  did  we  need  his  word  for  such 
her  soil.  Her  poets  are  exiles — her  wits  and  a  fact ; — in  Austria  they  have  been  sent  to 
orators  silent.  Her  historians,  with  one  bold  jail; — in  Italy  they  have  been  shot  in  almost 
and  noble  exception,  are  abashed  and  idle.”  every  market-place.” 
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From  the  Retrotpectire  Review. 

POLITICAL  SATIRES  UNDER  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.* 


The  literature  of  politics  is  a  very  distinct 
and  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  is  not  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  our  attention ;  for,  though  full  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  falsehood,  it  alone  gives  us  an 
insight  into  an  important  part  of  historical 
knowledge,  that  of  contemporary  political 
sentiment,  and  it  often  throws  a  light  on  po¬ 
litical  motives  and  causes  for  which  we  may 
look  elsewhere  in  vain.  It  is  a  literature 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  strongly  marks  the 
independence  of  the  people,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  yet  it  varies  much,  according  to 
times  and  circumsUnces.  In  England,  under 
the  commonwealth  it  was  a  bitter  war  of  con¬ 
troversial  pamphlets ;  after  the  restoration  it 
degenerated  into  mere  personal  slander  and 
defamation  ;  and  this  character  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  more  or  less  preserved  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  With 
George  II.  political  caricatures  began  to  be 
numerous  and  influential,  and  these  and  po¬ 
litical  satire  took  a  grand  development  under 
the  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  Use  breeds 
familiarity,  and  we  derive  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  the 
contrast  between  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  such  productions  in  the  age  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tried  to  overawe  the  press,  and  their 
utter  harmlessness  at  present,  when  the  press 
is  altogether  unshackled.  When  we  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  political  writings 
of  different  ages,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  great 
worthlessness  of  this  literature  in  general,  as 
a  literature,  but  at  times — moments  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  excitement — a  few  political  writings 

•  The  Rolliad,  in  two  Parte;  Probationary  Odei 
for  the  Laureattehip  ;  and  Political  Miteellaniei : 
with  Criticism*  ami  Illustrations.  Rsvised,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  eidarged  by  the  Original  Authors.  Lon¬ 
don;  Printed  fur  J.  Ridgwsy,  York  Street,  St. 
Junee’s  Square.  1795.  (8vo,  fourth  edition.) 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin ;  comprising  <Ae  cels- 
brated  Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Parodies,  and 
Jeut  d" esprit  of  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  H.  Frere,  O.  Ellis,  Esq.,  lU.  Gifford,  Esq., 
and  others.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Expla¬ 
natory  Notes.  [Edited  by  Ciiablis  Edmonds.] 
London:  G.  Willi^  Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
1853.  (12mo.) 


have  appeared  which  deserved  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  perhaps  republished,  although 
even  these  are  too  temporary  in  their  allu¬ 
sions  to  admit  of  being  made  very  popular 
at  the  present  day. 

The  sentiments  of  George  III.  were  hostile 
to  the  Whig  party,  which  had  so  vigorously 
supported  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  Eng- 
lisli  throne,  and  the  men  who  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state  with 
small  interruption  since  the  revolution,  were 
bitterly  provoked  at  the  triumph  of  their  op¬ 
ponents.  The  reign  of  Bute  was  assailed  in 
a  continual  strain  of  coarse  and  indecent 
abuse,  which  deserved  only  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Whigs  again  obtain  a  temporary  tri¬ 
umph.  We  pass  over  the  period  of  the 
American  war,  which  was  followed  by  the 
coalition  ministry  of  North  and  Fox.  Then 
came  the  India  bill,  back-stairs  influence,  the 
overthrow  of  the  ministry,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  long  ministerial  career  of 
young  William  Pitt.  These  events,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Westminster  election  of  1784, 
with  the  political  activity  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  defeat  of  Sir  Cecil  W ray 
by  Fox,  drew  forth  an  extraordinary  number 
of  caricatures  and  political  squibs.  Many  of 
the  latter  exhibited  more  than  usual  talent, 
but  one  among  them  gained  a  reputation 
which  has  outlived  that  of  nearly  all  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  John  Rolle,  one  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  supporters,  had  acted  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  vexatious  scrutiny  set  agoing  by 
the  court,  after  the  Westminster  election,  and 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  Whig  writers,  a 
young  doctor  of  laws,  named  Lawrence,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  him  the  subject  of 
a  supposed  epic  poem,  in  which  his  descent 
was  pretended  to  be  traced  from  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Normandy.  This  supposed  epic  was  only 
produced  in  fragments,  imbedded  in  a  witty, 
and  often  very  ludicrous  critique,  which  first 
appeared  in  consecutive  chapters  in  the  jour¬ 
nals,  but  was  subsequently  collected  together 
in  a  volume,  and  went  through  rather  nume- 
I  rous  editions. 
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The  subject  of  the  pretended  epic  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  invasion  of  England,  by  Duke 
Kollo,  who  has  a  child  by  the  wife  of  a  Saxon 
drummer,  and  in  a  secret  visit  to  London,  is 
indulged  by  the  soothsayer.  Merlin,  with  a 
vision  of  the  future  glories  of  his  descendant, 
Rolle,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
canvass  is  engrafted  a  running  satire  on  the 
Tory  ministers  and  their  partisans,  which  is 
often  exquisitely  redned  and  pungent.  The 
style  of  banter  in  which  the  critique  is  carried 
on  through  page  after  page,  may  be  best  il¬ 
lustrated  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  drat 
is  an  extract  from  the  '  description  of  the 
king’s  chaplain.  Dr.  Prettyman : — 

**Oar  author  now  pursues  his  hero  to  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  there,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  who  always 
takes  the  opportunity  for  giving  a  minute  des¬ 
cription  of  his  persoruc,  when  they  are  on  the 
very  verge  of  entering  upon  an  engagement,  he 
gives  a  labored,  but  animated  detail  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  personal  manners  and  deportment.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  penetrating  countenance  for  which  the 
doctor  is  distinguished,  he  says, 

“  Argus  could  boast  an  hundred  eyes,  ’tis  true. 
The  Doctor  looks  an  hundred  ways  with  two : 
Gimlets  they  are,  and  bore  you  through  and 
through.” 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  classic  compliment, 
and  shows  clearly  what  a  decided  advantage  our 
reverend  hero  possesses  over  the  celebrated 
6^aXfJ-66ovXi>g  of  antiquity.  Addison  is  justly 
famous  in  the  literary  world,  for  the  judgment 
with  which  he  selects  and  applies  familiar  words 
to  great  occasions,  as  in  the  instances : 

“——The  great,  the  important  day. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.” 

“  The  sun  grows  dim  with  age,”  &.c.  &c. 

“  This  is  a  very  great  beauty,  for  it  fares  with 
ideas,  as  with  individuals ;  we  are  the  more  in¬ 
terested  in  their  fate,  the  better  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  But  how  inferior  is  Addison  in 
this  respect  to  our  author ! 

“  Gimlets  they  are,”  &c. 

“  There  is  not  such  a  word  in  all  Cato !  How 
well-known  and  domestic  the  image !  How  specific 
and  forcible  the  application  !” 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  young  country  members  of  the 
House  of  Commcns,  who  lounged  in  the  lob¬ 
bies,  while  it  strikes  sideways  at  the  habits 
of  inebriety  of  the  prime  minister : — 

“The  description  of  the  lobby  also  furnishes 
an  opportunity  of  interspersing  a  passage  of  the 
tender  kind,  in  praise  of  the  Pomona  who  attends 
there  with  oranges.  Onr  poet  calls  her  Hccstr- 
RU,  and,  by  a  Mxterous  stroke  of  art,  compares 
her  to  Shiptonia,  whose  amours  with  Rollo  form 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Rolluo. 
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‘  Behold  the  lovely  wanton,  kind  and  fair. 

As  bright  Shiptomu,  late  thy  amorous  care ! 
Mark  how  her  winning  smiles,  and  witching 
eyes. 

On  yonder  unfledg’d  orator  she  tries  ! 

Mark  with  what  grace  she  offers  to  his  hand 
The  tempting  orange,  pride  of  China’s  land  !’ 

“  This  gives  rise  to  a  panegyric  on  the  medical 
virtues  of  oranges,  and  an  oblique  censure  on  the 
indecent  practice  of  our  young  senators,  who 
come  down  drunk  from  the  eating-room,  to  sleep 
in  the  gallery. 

‘  O !  take,  wise  youth,  th’  Hesperian  fruit,  of  use 
Thy  lungs  to  cherish  with  balsamic  juice. 

Witli  this  thy  parch’d  roof  moisten;  nor  con- 
•  sume 

Thy  hours  and  guineas  in  the  eating-room, 

Till,  full  of  claret,  down  with  wild  uproar 
You  reel,  and  stretch’d  along  the  gallery,  snore.’ 

“  From  this  the  poet  naturally  slides  into  a 
general  caution  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
which  he  more  particularly  enforces,  by  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  late  peril,  from  the  fanner  at 
Wandsworth. 

‘  Ah  !  think,  what  danger  on  debauch  attends : 
Let  Pitt,  once  drunk,  preach  temp’rance  to  his 
friends ; 

How,  as  he  wander’d  darkling  o’er  the  plain. 
His  reason  drown’d  in  Jerkinsor’s  champaigne, 
A  rustic’s  hand,  but  righteous  fate  withstood, 
Had  shed  a  premier’s  mr  a  robber’s  blood.’” 

The  back-atair  influence,  and  the  part 
which  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  acted 
in  it,  provoked  the  following  sarcastic  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

“  It  being  admitted,  that  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  depend  on  the  number  and  association 
of  our  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  illustrious 
marquis  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
scale  of  human  intelligence.  His  mind  possesses 
an  unlimited  power  of  inglutition,  and  his  ideas 
adhere  to  each  other  with  such  tenacity,  that 
whenever  bis  memory  is  stimulated  by  any  power¬ 
ful  interrogatory,  it  not  only  discharges  a  full 
answer  to  that  individual  question,  but  likewise 
such  a  prodigious  flood  of  collateral  knowledge, 
derived  from  copious  and  repeate«i  infusions,  as 
no  common  skull  would  be  capable  of  containing. 
For  these  reasons,  his  lordship’s  fitness  for  the 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  a  department  con¬ 
nected  with  the  whole  cyclopiedia  of  science,  and 
requiring  the  greatest  variety  of  talents  and  ex¬ 
ertions,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven  ; — it  is  likewise  pointed  out  by  the  d^ing 
drummer,  who  describes,  in  the  following  lines, 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  nomination  : — 

‘  On  the  great  day,  when  Buckingham,  by  pairs 
Ascended,  Heaven  impell’d,  the  K - g’s  back¬ 

stairs; 

And  panting,  breathless,  strain’d  his  lungs  to 
show 

From  Fox’s  bill  what  mighty  ills  would  flow ; 
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That  soon,  its  source  corrupt,  opinion's  thread, 
On  India's  deleterious  streams  vou'd  shed ; 

That  Haatin^,  Mnnny  Bopuin,  Scott,  must  fall, 
And  Pitt,  and  Jenkinaon,  and  Leadenhal! ; 

Still,  aa  with  atammerinfr  tongue,  he  told  his  tale. 
Unusual  terrors  Brun.swick’s  heart  assail ; 

Wide  starts  his  white  wig  from  his  royal  ear. 
And  each  particular  hair  stands  stiff  with  fear.’ 

“  We  flatter  ourselves  that  few  of  our  readers 
are  so  void  of  ta^te,  as  not  to  feel  the  transcen¬ 
dent  beauties  of  this  description.  First,  we  see 
the  noble  Man^uis  mount  the  fatal  steps  “by 
pairs,”  I.  e.  by  two  at  a  lime  ;  and  with  a  degree 
of  effort  and  fatigue :  and  then  he  is  out  of  breath, 
which  is  perfectly  natural.  The  obscurity  of  the 
third  couplet,  an  obscurity  which  has  been  imita¬ 
ted  by  all  Uie  ministerial  writers  on  the  India  hill, 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  metaphor,  so  inexpressi¬ 
bly  beautiful,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  fit 
to  copy  it  almost  verbatim,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
from  Lucknow.  The  effects  of  terror  on  the 
royal  wig,  are  happily  imagined,  and  are  infinite¬ 
ly  more  sublime  than  the  “  steteruntque  comtc"  of 
the  Roman  Poet;  as  the  attachment  of  a  wig  to 
its  wearer,  is  obviously  more  generous  and  disin¬ 
terested  than  that  of  tfie  person’s  own  hair,  which 
naturally  participates  in  the  gwid  or  ill  fortune  of 
the  head  on  which  it  grows.  But  to  proceed. 
Men  in  a  fright  are  usually  generous;  on  that 
great  day  therefore  the  marquis  obtained  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  .\dmiralty.  The  dying  drummer  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  marquis’s  well-known 
vision,  which  he  prefaces  by  a  compliment  on  his 
lordship's  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
lace-making.  We  have  all  admired  tlie  parlia¬ 
mentary  exertions  of  this  great  man,  on  every 
subject  that  related  to  an  art  in  which  the  county 
of  Buckingham  is  so  deeply  interested  ;  an  art, 
by  means  of  which  Britannia  (as  our  author  hap¬ 
pily  expresses  it) 

*  Puckers  round  naked  breasts  a  decent  trimming. 
Spreads  the  thread-trade,  and  propagates  old 
women!’” 

These  extracts  will  be  enough  to  show  the 
character  and  style  of  the  famous  Rolliad, 
which  must  be  read  through  to  be  apprecia¬ 
ted.  Unfortunately,  many  of  its  allusions 
are  to  persons  now  so  entirely  forgotten,  that 
it  would  require  a  rather  copious  commen¬ 
tary  to  make  it  generally  understood. 

Several  other  remarkable  political  satires 
came  out  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the 
Rolliad.  A  vacancy  in  the  laureateship, 
which  was  filled  by  the  well-known  Thomas 
Warton,  gave  occasion  for  the  publication  of 
a  collection  of  whaf  were  supposed  to  be 
“  Probationary  Odes,”  written  in  the  names 
of  the  ministers  and  leading  men  of  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  party,  in  the  characters  of  candidates 
for  the  vacant  office.  Some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  droll,  and  amusingly  characteristic 
of  the  pretended  writers.  The  batch  of  ode 
writers  opens  with  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  de¬ 


feated  of  Westminster,  who  was  accused  of 
childish  incapacity,  and  of  having  perpetra¬ 
ted  some  attempts  at  poetry  of  a  very  laugh¬ 
able  kind.  We  need  only  give  the  opening 
lines  of  the  ode  here  fathered  upon  Wray  : 

“  Hark !  Hark  I — hip !  hip ! — hoh  !  hoh  ! 
What  a  mort  of  bards  are  a  singing ! 
Athwart — across — below — 

I ’m  sure  there’s  a  dozen  a  dinging  ! 

I  hear  sweet  shells,  loud  harps,  large  lyres — 
Some,  I  trow,  are  tun’d  by  squires — 

Some  by  priests,  and  some  by  lords ! — while  Joe 
and  I 

Our  bloody  hands,  hoist  up,  like  meteors,  on  high ! 
Yes,  Joe  and  I 
Are  em’lous — Why  7 

It  is  because,  great  Cj'sar,  you  are  clever — 
Therefore  we’d  sing  of  you  for  ever ! 

Sing — sing — sing — sing 
Goa  save  the  King ! 

Smile  then,  Cjesar,  smile  on  Wray ! 
Crown  at  last  his  poll  with  bay  ! — 

Come,  oh  !  bay,  and  with  thee  bring 
Salary,  illustrious  thing  ! — 

Laurels  vain  of  Coveni  Garden, 

I  don’t  value  you  a  farding! — 

Let  sack  my  soul  cheer. 

For  ’tis  sick  of  small  beer  !”  Ac. 

The  Attorney-General  (Pepper  Arden),  in 
a  truly  legal  ode,  comes  out  strong  on  his  do¬ 
mesticities  : — 

“  And  oh  I  should  Mrs.  Arden  bless  me  with  a 
child, 

A  lovely  boy,  as  beauteous  as  myself,  and  mild  ; 
The  little  Pepper  would  some  caudle  lack  ; 
Then  think  of  Arden's  wife. 

My  pretty  plaintiff's  life. 

The  Itest  of  caudle’s  made  of  best  of  sack  ! 

Let  thy  decree 
But  favor  me 

My  bills  and  briefs,  rebutters  and  detainers. 

To  Archy  I’ll  resign 
Without  a  fee  or  fine. 

Attachments,  replicatims,  and  retainers ! 

To  Juries,  Bench,  Exchequer,  Seals, 

To  Chane'ry  Court,  sr\A  hords.  I’ll  bid  adieu; 

No  more  demurrers  nor  appeals; - 

My  urits  of  error  shall  be  jud'gd  by  you.” 

Major  Scott  is  pre-eminently  loyal,  and 
makes  choice  attempts  at  the  sublime : — 

“  Curs’d  be  the  clime,  and  curs’d  the  laws,  that  lay 
Insulting  bonds  on  George’s  sovereign  sway ! 
Arise,  my  soul,  on  wings  of  fire, 

To  God’s  anointed,  tune  the  lyre  ; 

Hail !  George,  thou  all-accomplished  King  ! 

Just  type  of  Him  who  rules  on  high  ! 

Hail !  inexhausted,  boundless  spring 
Of  sacred  truth  and  Holy  Majesty  ! 

Grand  is  thy  form, — ’bout  five  feet  ten. 

Thou  well-built,  worthiest,  beat  of  men  ! 

Thy  chest  is  stout,  thy  back  is  broad, — 
Thy  pages  view  thee,  and  are  aw’d ! 
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Lo  !  how’  thy  white  eyes  roll ! 

Thy  whiter  eyebrows  stare  ! 

Honest  soul ! 

Thou’rt  witty,  as  thou’rt  fair  !  ” 

The  swearing  and  blustering  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Thurlow  is  made  equally  to  keep  up  his 
character  ;  and  his  ode  is  so  absolutely  pro¬ 
fane,  that  we  can  venture  no  further  than  the 
commencement ; — 

“  Damnation  seize  ye  all. 

Who  pnflT,  who  thrum,  who  bawl  and  squall ! 
Fir’d  with  ambitious  hopes  in  vain. 

The  wreath  that  blooms  for  other  brows  to  gain ; 

Is  Thurlow  yet  so  little  known  ? — 

By  G — d  1  swore,  while  George  shall  reign. 
The  seals,  in  spite  of  changes,  to  retain. 
Nor  quit  the  woolsack  till  he  quits  the  throne  ! 
And  now  the  bays  foe  life  to  wear, 

Once  more,  with  mightier  oaths  by  G — d  I  swear ! 
Bend  my  black  brows  that  keep  the  Peers  in  awe. 
Shake  my  full-bottom  wig,  and  give  the  nod  of 
law.” 

The  weight  of  literary  talent  was  now  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  and  for  se¬ 
veral  years  their  opponents  smarted  bitterly 
under  these  satirical  attacks.  At  length  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  atro¬ 
cities  which  accompanied  it,  and  the  sangui¬ 
nary  wars  that  followed,  produced  a  reaction 
in  public  sentiments  in  England.  Still  the 
Tory  ministers  winced  under  the  force  of  sa¬ 
tirical  talent  which  was  bent  against  them, 
until,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  George  Canning 
started  the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin  Review,’  which 
was  edited  by  Gifford,  theauthor  of  the  ‘Ba- 
viad  ’  and  ‘  Mseviad,'  and  which  was  written 
by  a  knot  of  young  Tory  writers,  of  no  mean 
talent.  Its  object  was  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  French  republicans,  as  well  as  those  in 
England  who  were  supposed  to  favor  their 
sentiments,  which  the  ministerialists  insinua¬ 
ted,  included  the  whole  liberal  party.  These 
writers  (including,  besides  Canning  and  Gif¬ 
ford,  John  Hookham  Frere,  Jenkinson  (after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  George  Ellis,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Mornington  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Wellesley),  and  Dr.  John  Whitaker)  “  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  task  with  no  common  spirit. 
Their  purpose  was  to  blacken  their  adversa¬ 
ries,  and  they  spared  no  means,  fair  or  foul, 
in  the  attempt.  Their  most  distinguished 
countrymen,  whose  only  fault  was  their  being 
opposed  to  government,  were  treated  with 
no  more  respect  than  their  foreign  adversa¬ 
ries,  and  were  held  up  to  public  execration 
as  traitors,  blasphemers,  and  debauchees. 
So  alarmed,  however,  became  some  of  the 
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more  moderate  supporters  of  ministers,  at 
the  boldness  of  the  language  employed,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  to  interfere,  and,  after 
an  existence  of  eight  months,  the  ‘  Anti-Jaco¬ 
bin’  (in  its  original  form)  ceased  to  exist.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  Ed¬ 
monds,  to  whom  we  owe  a  very  nice  edition 
of  the  only  part  of  the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin’  that 
will  bear  reprinting,  its  poetry.  The  poetry 
of  the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin,’  which  comprises  some 
of  the  best  etfusions  of  the  witty  writers 
mentioned  above,  was  reprinted  in  a  collec¬ 
tive  form  soon  after  the  ‘Review’  was  dis¬ 
continued;  and,  always  sought  after  with  in¬ 
terest,  the  original  edition  had  become  a  rare 
book.  Mr.  Edmonds’s  reprint  is  not  only 
very  carefully  edited,  but  it  is  rendered  in¬ 
telligible  to  readers  at  the  present  day,  by  a 
tolerably  copious  addition  of  illustrative 
notes  ;  and  this  celebrated,  though  small,  col¬ 
lection  is  now  placed  so  far  within  the  reach 
of  every  reader,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of 
it.  We  need  only  say,  that  it  contains  one 
or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  in  our 
language,  such  as  Canning’s  ‘Friend  of  Hu¬ 
manity’ and  the  ‘Knife  Grinder,’  the  song  of 
‘La  Sainte  Guillotine,’  and  others.  The 
‘  Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  and  the  ‘  Progress 
of  Man,’  written  for  the  purpose  of  ridicu¬ 
ling  Dr.  Darwin’s  ‘  Loves  of  the  Plants,’  and 
Payne  Knight’s  ‘  Progress  of  Civil  Society,’ 
are  among  the  cleverest  parodies  of  modern 
times.  Tom  Moore  has  said  of  the  two 
works  to  which  we  have  been  more  especial¬ 
ly  calling  attention :  “  ‘The  Rolliad  ’  and  the 
‘  Anti-Jacobin  ’  may,  on  their  respective  sides  ' 
of  the  question,  be  considered  as  models  of 
that  style  of  political  satire,  whose  lightness 
and  vivacity  give  it  the  appearance  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  rather  from  the  wantonness  of  wit 
than  of  ill-nature,  and  whose  very  malice, 
from  the  fancy  with  which  it  is  mixed  up, 
like  certain  kinds  of  fire-works,  explodes  in 
sparkles.”  The  poetry  of  the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin’ 
deserved  a  reprint ;  and  we  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Edmonds’s  first  edition  is  already 
sold,  and  that  he  is  preparing  another,  to  he 
made  more  complete,  by  the  addition  of  new 
notes,  and  of  an  appendix.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  him,  afterwards,  the  ‘  Rolliad  ’  it¬ 
self,  which  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin’  poetry,  and  a  new  edition 
of  which,  with  explanatory  notes,  would,  we 
think,  be  equally  successful.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  a  ‘  Select  Political  Library,’  of 
a  few  of  the  choice  works  of  this  class,  would 
not  be  an  unsuccessful  undertaking. 
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In  1830,  two  ladies,  both  joung  and  both  | 
attractive,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  vari¬ 
ous  offices,  with  proposals  to  insure  the  life  of 
the  younger  and  unmarried  one.  The  visits 
of  these  persons  became  at  last  a  somewhat 
pleasing  feature  in  the  monotony  of  business, 
and  were  often  made  a  topic  of  conversation. 
No  sooner  was  a  policy  effected  with  one 
company  than  a  visit  was  paid  to  another, 
with  the  same  purpose.  From  the  Hope  to 
the  Provident,  from  the  Alliance  to  the  Peli¬ 
can,  and  from  the  Eagle  to  the  Imperial,  did 
these  strange  visitors  pass  almost  daily. 
Surprise  was  naturally  excited  at  two  of  the 
gentler  sex  appearing  so  often  alone  in  places 
of  business  resort^and  it  was  a  nine  days’ 
wonder. 

Behind  the  curtain,  and  rarely  appearing 
as  an  actor,  was  one  who,  to  the  literary 
reader,  versed  in  the  periodical  productions 
of  tliirty  years  ago,  will  be  familiar  under  the 
name  of  Jnnus  Weathercock ;  while,  to  the 
student  of  our  criminal  annals,  a  name  will 
be  recalled  which  is  only  to  be  remembered 
as  an  omen  of  evil.  Thu  former  will  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  "  London  Magazine,”  when 
Elia  and  Barry  Cornwall  were  conspicuous  in 
its  pages,  and  when  Hazlitt,  wkh  Allan 
Cunningham,  added  to  its  attractions.  But 
with  these  names  it  will  recall  to  them  also 
the  face  and  form  of  one  with  the  craft  and 
beauty  of  the  serpent ;  of  one  too  who,  if  he 
broke  not  into  “  the  bloody  house  of  life,” 
has  been  singularly  wronged.  The  writings 
of  this  man  in  the  above  periodical  were  very 
characteristic  of  his  nature  ;  and  under  the 
nomde  guerre  of  Janus  Weathercock,  Thomas 
Griffith  Wainwright  wrote  with  a  fluent, 
pleasant,  egotistical  coxcombry,  which  was 
then  new  to  English  literature,  a  series  of 
papers  on  art  and  artists.  An  habitui  of  the 
opera  and  a  fastidious  critic  of  the  ballet,  a 
mover  among  the  most  fashionable  crowds, 
into  which  he  could  make  his  way,  a  lounger 
in  the  parks  and  the  foremost  among  the  visi¬ 
tors  at  our  pictorial  exhibitions,  the  fine 
person  and  superfine  manners  of  Wainwright 
were  ever  prominent.  The  articles  which  be 


penned  for  the  “  London,”  were  lovingly  il¬ 
lustrative  of  self  and  its  enjoyments.  He 
adorned  his  writings  with  descriptions  of  his 
appearance,  and — an  artist  of  no  mean  abili¬ 
ty  himself — sketched  boldly  and  graphically 
“  drawings  of  female  beauty,  in  which  the 
voluptuous  trembled  on  the  borders  of  the 
indelicate ;”  and  while  he  idolized  his  own, 
he  depreciated  the  productions  of  others. 
'Phis  self-styled  fashionist  appears  to  have 
created  a  sensation  in  the  circle  where  he  ad¬ 
ventured.  His  good-natured,  though  “  pre¬ 
tentious”  manner ;  bis  handsome,  though 
sinister  countenance ;  even  his  braided  sur- 
tout,  his  gay  attire,  and  semi-military  aspect, 
made  him  a  favorite.  “  Kind,  light-hearted 
Janus  Weathercock,”  wrote  Charles  Lamb. 
No  one  knew  anything  of  his  previous  life. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  army — it 
was  whispered  that  he  had  spent  more  than 
one  fortune;  and  an  air  of  mystery,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  assume,  magnified  him  into 
a  hero.  About  1825,  he  ceased  to  contribute 
to  the  magazine ;  and  from  this  period,  the 
man  whose  writings  were  replete  with  an  in¬ 
tense  luxurious  enjoyment, — whose  organi¬ 
zation  was  so  exquisite,  that  his  love  of  the 
beautiful  became  a  passion,  and  whose  mind 
was  a  significant  union  of  the  ideal  with  the 
voluptuous — was  dogged  in  his  footsteps  by 
death.  It  was  death  to  stand  in  his  path — 
it  was  death  to  be  his  friend — it  was  death 
to  occupy  the  very  house  with  him.  Well 
might  his  associates  join  in  that  portion  of 
our  litany  which  prays  to  be  delivered  “  from 
battle,  from  murder,  and  from  eudden  death,” 
for  sudden  death  was  ever  by  his  side. 

In  1829,  Wainwright  went  with  bis  wife 
to  visit  his  uncle,  by  whose  bounty  he  had 
been  educated,  and  from  whom  he  had  ex¬ 
pectancies.  His  uncle  died  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness,  and  Wainwright  inherited  his  property. 
Nor  was  be  long  in  expending  it.  A  fur¬ 
ther  supply  was  needed  ;  and  Helen  Frances 
Phoebe  Abercrombie,  with  her  sister,  Made¬ 
line,  step-sisters  to  his  wife,  came  to  reside 
with  Wainwright;  it  being  soon  after  this 
that  those  extraordinary  visits  were  made  at 
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the  various  life  offices,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  On  28th  March,  1830,  Mrs. 
Wainwright,  with  her  step-sister,  made  their 
hrst  appearance  at  an  insurance  office,  the 
Palladium ;  and  by  the  20th  April  a  policy 
was  opened  on  the  life  of  Helen  Frances 
Phoebe  Abercrombie,  a  “  buxom,  handsome 
girl  of  one  and-twenty,”  for  3000/.,  for  three 
years  only.  About  the  same  time  a  further 
premium  was  paid  for  an  insurance  with  an¬ 
other  office,  also  for  3000/.,  but  only  for  two 
years.  The  Provident,  the  Pelican,  the  Hope, 
the  Imperial,  were  soon  similarly  favor^ ; 
and  in  six  months  from  granting  the  first 
policy  12,000/.  more  had  been  insured  on  the 
life  of  the  same  person,  and  still  for  only 
two  years.  But  18,000/.  was  not  enough  for 
“  kind,  light-hearted  Janus  Weathercock 
2000/.  more  was  proposed  to  the  Elagle,  5000/. 
to  the  Globe,  and  5000/.  to  the  Alliance ;  all 
of  whom  however  had  learned  wisdom.  At 
the  Globe,  Miss  Abercrombie  professed  scarce¬ 
ly  to  know  why  she  insured  ;  telling  a  palpa¬ 
ble  and  foolish  falsehood,  by  saying  that  she 
had  applied  tu  no  other  office.  At  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  secretary  took  her  to  a  private  room, 
asking  such  pertinent  and  close  questions, 
that  she  grew  irritated,  and  said  she  sup¬ 
posed  her  health,  and  not  her  reason  for  in¬ 
suring,  was  most  important.  Mr.  Hamilton 
then  gave  her  the  outline  of  a  case  in  which 
a  young  lady  had  met  with  a  violent  death  for 
the  sake  of  the  insurance  money.  “  There  is 
no  one,”  she  said  in  reply,  "  likely  to  murder 
me  for  the  sake  of  my  money.’  No  more 
insurances,  however,  being  accepted,  the  visits 
which  had  so  often  relieved  the  tedium  of 
official  routine  ceased  to  be  paid.  These  ap¬ 
plications  being  unsuccessful,  there  remained 
18,000/.  dependent  on  the  life  of  Helen  Aber¬ 
crombie. 

In  the  meantime  Wainwright’s  affairs 
waxed  desperate,  and  the  man  grew  familiar 
with  crime.  Some  stock  had  b^n  vested  in 
the  names  of  trustees  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  interest  only  of  which 
was  receivable  by  himself  and  his  wife ;  and 
determined  to  possess  part  of  the  principal, 
he  imitated  the  names  of  the  trustees  to  a 
power  of  attorney.  This  was  too  successful 
not  to  be  improved  on,  and  five  successive 
similar  deeds,  forged  by  Wainwright,  proved 
his  utter  disregard  to  moral  restraint.  But 
this  money  was  soon  spent,  till  everything 
which  he  possessed,  to  the  very  furniture  of 
his  house,  became  pledged ;  and  he  took  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  in  Conduit  street  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife,  and  his  sisters-in-law.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this.  Miss  Abercrombie,  on  pre¬ 


tence  or  plea  that  she  was  going  abroad,  made  | 

her  will  in  favor  of  her  sister  Madeline,  ap¬ 
pointing  Wainwright  sole  executor,  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  would  have  the 
entire  control  of  all  she  might  leave.  She 
then  procured  a  form  of  assignment  from  the 
Palladium,  and  made  over  the  policy  in  that 
office  to  her  brother-in-law.  Whether  she 
really  meant  to  travel  or  not  is  uncertain ;  it 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  might  have 
been  part  of  the  plan,  and  that  Wainwright 
hoped,  with  forced  papers  and  documents,  to 
prove  her  demise  while  she  was  still  living, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  she 
should  have  voluntarily  stated  she  was  going 
abroad,  unless  she  really  meant  to  do  so.  In 
this  there  is  a  gleam  of  light  on  Wainwright’s 
charabter,  who,  when  he  first  insured  the  life 
of  Miss  Abercrombie,  might  have  meant  to 
treat  the  officers  with  a  “  fraudulent,”  and  not 
a  positive  death.  Whatever  her  rdle  in  this 
tragic  drama,  however,  it  was  soon  played. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  assignment 
of  her  policy,  she  went  with  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law  to  the  theatre.  The  evening 
proved  wet ;  but  they  walked  home  together, 
and  partook  of  lobsters  oroysters  and  porter 
for  supper.  That  night  she  was  taken  ill. 

In  a  day  or  two  Dr.  Locock  attended  her.  > 

He  attributed  the  indisposition  to  a  mere 
stomach  derangement,  and  gave  some  simple 
remedies,  no  serious  apprehension  being  en¬ 
tertained  by  him.  On  the  14th  December, 
the  had  completed  her  will,  and  assigned  her 
property.  On  the  2l8t  she  died.  On  that 
day  she  had  partaken  of  a  powder,  which  Dr. 

Locock  did  not  remember  prescribing ;  and 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wainwright — who  had 
left  her  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  long 
walk — returned,  they  found  that  she  was 
dead.  The  body  was  examined  ;  but  there  * 

was  no  reason  to  attribute  the  death  to  any 
other  cause  than  pressure  on  the  brain,  which 
obviously  produced  it. 

Mr.  Wainwright  was  now  in  a  position  to 
demand  18,000/.,  from  the  various  offices,  but 
the  claim  was  resisted,  and  being  called  on  to 
prove  an  insurable  interest,  he  left  England. 

In  1835,  he  commenced  an  action  against  the 
Imperial.  The  reason  for  resisting  payment 
was  the  alleged  ground  of  deception ;  but  the 
counsel  went  further ;  and  so  fearful  were  the 
allegations  on  which  he  rested  his  defence, 
that  the  jury  were  almost  petrified,  and  the 
judge  shrunk  aghast  from  the  implicated 
crime.  The  former  separated,  unable  to 
i^ree ;  while  the  latter  said,  a  criminal  and 
not  a  civil  court  should  have  been  the  theatre 
of  such  a  charge.  In  the  following  December, 
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the  eompanj  (^ined  a  verdict ;  and  as  the  1 
forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  Wainwrigbt,  afraid  of  apprehension, 
remained  in  France.  Here  his  adventures  are 
unknown.  At  Bologne,  he  lived  with  an 
English  officer  ;  and,  while  he  resided  there, 
his  host’s  life  was  insured  by  him  in  the  1 
Pelican  for  5000/.  One  premium  only  was 
paid,  the  officer  dying  in  a  few  months  after 
the  insurance  was  effected.  Wainwrigbt  then 
left  Bologne,  passed  through  France  under  a 
feigned  name,  was  apprehended  by  the  French 
police  ;  and  that  fearful  poison  known  as 
strychnine  being  found  in  his  possession,  he 
was  confined  at  Paris  for  six  months. 

After  his  release  he  ventured  to  London, 
intending  to  remain  only  forty-eight  hours. 
In  an  hotel  near  Covent  Garden  he  drew  down 
the  blind  and  fancied  himself  safe.  But  for 
one  fatal  moment  he  forgot  his  habitual  craft. 
A  noise  in  the  street  startled  him ;  incau¬ 
tiously  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew  back 
the  blind.  At  the  very  moment  “  a  person 
passing  by”  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  exclaimed,  “  That’s  Wainwright 
the  bank  forger.”  Immediate  information 


was  given  to  Forrester ;  he  was  soon  appre¬ 
hended,  and  his  position  became  fearful 
enough.  The  difficulty  which  then  arose 
was,  whether  the  insurance  offices  should 
prosecute  him  for  attempted  fraud,  whether 
the  yet  more  terrible  charge  in  connection 
with  Helen  Abercrombie  should  be  opened, or 
whether  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his 
forgery  on  the  bank,  to  procure  his  expatria¬ 
tion  for  life.  A  consultation  was  held  by 
those  interested,  the  home  secretary  was  ap- 

[>ri8ed  of  the  question,  the  opinions  of  the 
aw  officers  of  the  crown  were  taken,  and  the 
result  was  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  advisable  to.  try  lum  for  the  forgery 
only.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  the  capita] 
punishment  was  foregone,  and  when  found 
guilty  he  was  condemned  to  transportation 
for  life.  .  .  . 

'Che  career  of  Wainwright  is  instructive. 
From  the  time  that  he  quitted  the  simple 
rule  of  right,  he  wandered  over  the  world 
under  influences  too  fearful  to  detail,  and  he 
died  in  a  hoepital  at  Sydney  under  circum¬ 
stances  too  painful  to  hie  recapitulated. 


Trom  Chambari’t  Journal. 
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It  is  a  fact,  in  the  history  of  Prussia,  that 
Frederick  IL  would  never  have  inflicted  upon 
his  country  the  evil  of  farming  out  his  reve¬ 
nues,  had  it  not  been  that,  while  ho  had  them 
in  his  own  hands,  he  was  cheated  so  exten¬ 
sively  by  his  subjects.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  about  the  same  time,  the  government  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  Hanover  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  oppressive  mea¬ 
sure.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  anecdote  of  a 
party  of  Frenchmen  trying  which  could  bring 
the  blackest  charge  against  human  nature, 
when  Vulwire,  commencing  with,  “  There 
was  once  a  farmer-general,^’  was  admitted 
by  common  consent  to  have  already  carried 
the  day — we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  se¬ 
verity  of  a  punishment  which  consisted  in 
farming  out  a  nation’s  revenues.  But  the 
anecdote  is  merely  a  type  of  a  class  of  trou¬ 


bles  which  men  are  continually  bringing  upon 
themselves  by  false  doings  and  appearances. 

Why  is  it  that  merit  has  such  difficulty 
in  obtaining  preferment?  False  pretension 
stands  in  the  way.  Why  is  it  that  a  truth 
is  so  long  in  forcing  its  way  amongst  man¬ 
kind  ?  Because  it  U  so  difficult  to  obtain 
sound  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  hundreds  of  falsehoods  which  are 
constantly  contending  with  it  for  notice. 
We  know  it  as  a  certain  fact  of  society,  that 
a  man  may  come  forward  with  the  design  of 
offering  his  fellow- creatures  some  great  be¬ 
nefit,  and  yet  he  will  be  received  with  dis¬ 
trust,  and  checked  at  every  turn,  as  if  he 
were  a  knave  aiming  at  some  sordid  advan¬ 
tage  for  himself.  And  the  reason,  we  can 
all  see,  is  that  selfish  aims  are  so  often  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  philanthropic  guise,  that  so- 
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ciety  is  compelled  to  be  upon  its  guard 
against  even  the  fairest  appearances  of  bene¬ 
volence,  until  time  has  given  a  guarantee  for 
their  genuineness. 

Fictitious  literature  has  no  more  favorite 
point  than  that  furnished  by  the  claims  of 
virtuous  poverty  treated  with  coldness,  and 
left  to  neglect.  Its  heroes,  manly  but  out- 
at-elbows — its  heroines,  amiable  but  outcast 
— are  always  turned  away  from  in  an  unac¬ 
countable  manner,  to  the  indignation  of  all 
readers  of  sensibility.  People  living  in  com¬ 
fortable  cottages  are  mysteriously  addicted 
to  the  unchrUtianlike  practice  of  refusing  ad¬ 
mission  to  vagrants,  just  as  the  heavens  are 
about  to  break  forth  in  a  snow-storm.  Coun¬ 
try  justices  are  invariably  harsh  towards  the 
respectable  persons  who  come  in  equivocal 
circumstances  before  them.  These  descrip¬ 
tions,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  are  a  reflection 
of  what  passes  in  actual  life — only  in  actual 
life  there  is  never  any  reason  for  wonder  about 
the  causes.  Shabby  vagrant  people,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  appear  in  equivocal  circumstances 
and  without  good  credentials,  are  there  so 
commonly  found  to  be  bad,  that  no  one  stops 
to  think  of  possible  exceptions.  The  few 
good  suffer  because  of  the  prevalence  of  ini¬ 
quity  in  connection  with  those  appearances. 
Were  there  no  transgressors  of  any  kind  in 
the  world,  fiction  would  be  entirely  deprived 
of  this  important  province  of  its  domain ;  for 
the  wretched,  under  no  suspicion,  would  then 
be  everywhere  received  with  open  arms,  suc¬ 
cored,  and  set  on  their  feet  again.  Even  the 
superintendents  of  Unions  would  in  that  case 
become  genial,  kindly  men,  quite  different 
from  the  tyrants  which  they  always  are  in 
novels  ;  or,  rather,  there  being  no  longer  any 
human  failings,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
poverty  calling  for  public  aid,  and  Unions 
would  go  out  of  fashion. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  business  must 
have  occasion  to  observe  how  many  transac¬ 
tions  of  hopeful  appearance  are,prevented  by 
the  want  of  conhdence.  And  even  where 
transactions  take  place,  we  constantly  see 
that  something  must  be  sacrihced,  or  some 
inconvenience  incurred,  in  order  to  guard 
against  possible  default.  Were  there,  on  the 
contrary,  unlimited  confidence  between  man 


and  man,  no  bargain  or  barter,  great  or  small, 
tending  to  mutual  advantage  and  convenience, 
would  ever  be  prevented ;  and  all  such  ar¬ 
rangements  would  be  conducted  on  a  footing 
of  the  utmost  economy.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  general  happiness  of  society  would 
thus  be  greatly  increased.  Even  those  trans¬ 
cendental  blessings  which  are  dreamed  of  by 
the  votaries  of  Socialism,  what  is  to  prevent 
their  being  realized  but  the  one  little  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact,  that  men  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
act  upon  perfectly  upright  and  unselfish  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  They  require  to  put  all  their  indus¬ 
trial  operations  into  the  form  of  a  conflict, 
rendering  themselves  at  the  best  good-humor¬ 
ed  enemies  to  each  other,  and  entailing  fright¬ 
ful  misexpenditure  of  means,  simply  because  I 

no  one  can  entirely  trust  his  fellows.  If  men 
were  disposed  each  to  do  his  utmost  for  the 
commonwealth,  not  caring  for  special  bene¬ 
fits  to  himself,  it  might  quite  well  be  that 
the  enjoyments  of  all  would  be  increased, 
and  earth  rendered  only  a  lower  heaven. 

But  how  to  bring  them  to  this  disposition — 
and  how  to  keep  them  at  it! 

As  all  the  losses,  inconveniences,  draw¬ 
backs,  shortcomings  of  expected  good,  and 
miserable  failures  and  disappointments  expe¬ 
rienced  in  life  from  these  causes,  are  capable 
of  being  viewed  in  a  positive  aspect,  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  to  speak  of  them 
as  forming  an  Iniquity  Tax.  There  is,  it  may 
be  said,  an  Excise  from  the  happiness  of  us 
all,  through  the  operation  of  our  moral  defi¬ 
ciencies  and  misdoings,  although  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  state  in  any  one  instance  its  exact 
amount.  It  is  very  hard  that  the  faithful  here 
suffer  for  the  unfaithful,  the  wise  for  the  fool¬ 
ish,  the  sober  for  the  profligate  ;  but  that  is 
only  accordant  with  the  great  law  of  society 
— that  we  are  all  more  or  less  compromised 
for  each  other.  The  Iniquity  Tax  may  be 
viewed  very  much  as  we  view  what  are  call¬ 
ed  War  Taxes.  As  these  are  strong  reasons 
for  maintaining  peace,  so  is  the  Iniquity  Tax 
a  powerful  motive  for  our  doing  whatever  is 
in  our  power  to  improve  the  national  integri¬ 
ty  and  advance  truthfulness  in  all  things. 

An  improved  civilization  is  an  improved  eco¬ 
nomy,  with  increased  blessings  for  us  all. 
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The  history  of  the  plates  engraved  by  Gill- 
ray,  as  given  in  the  octavo  volume  thus  en¬ 
titled,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  For  many 
years,  this  celebrated  artist  resided  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Humphrey,  the  well  known 
publisher  in  New  Bond  Street,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  St.  James’s  Street,  to  whom  he 
was  under  a  positive  engagement,  that  all 
his  works  should  be  exclusively  her  proper¬ 
ty  ;  lliis  engagement,  however, — for  the  sake 
of  his  insatiable  desire  for  drink — he  avoided, 
by  selecting  new  subjects,  successfully  dis¬ 
guising  his  usual  style  and  manipulation, 
and  upon  such  occasions  he  disposed  of  his 
engrave<l  plates  to  Mr.  Fores,  of  Piccadilly. 

Times  went  not  well  with  Mrs.  Humphrey 
in  latter  years,  and  upon  the  plates  that  she 
possessed,  she  obtained  a  loan  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  guineas ;  unable  to  redeem  them,  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  had  been  refu¬ 
sed, — tl'at  offer  made  by  Mr.  Bohn.  A  few 
years  more  and  Mrs  Humphrey  died, — the 
plates  still  unredeemed,  and  her  executors, 
no  doubt  in  ignorance,  disposed  of  them  as 
useless  copper.  They  were,  however,  saved,  I 
thanks  to  the  present  publisher,  who,  by  the  j 
merest  accident,  rescued  them  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  then  procuring  whatever  else  he 
could,  formed  the  extmordinary  collection 
now  before  us. 

In  early  life,  the  father  of  James  Gillray 
was  a  soldier,  born  at  Lanark,  in  Scotland, 
in  1720  :  he  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  ;  on  his  return  to  England  he  became 
an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
for  forty  years  held  the  office  of  sexton  at  the 
Moravian  burying-ground  there,  where  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  1799. 

His  son,  young  Gillray,  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  world  in  the  year  1757,  and 
like  the  illustrious  Hogarth,  began  his  career 
as  a  letter  engraver.  It  may  be  presumed. 


•  The  Works  of  James  Gillrat,  from  the  Origioal 
Plates,  with  the  addition  of  many  subjects  not  be¬ 
fore  collected.  Imperial  folio,  Bohn. 

Uistorical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Carica¬ 
tures  of  Jambs  Gillrat,  comprising,  a  Political 
and  Humorous  History  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  By  Thom.vs  Wright, 
Esq.,  F.  A  A.,  and  R.  H.  Evans,  Eaq.  8vo.  Bohn. 
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the  monotony  of  such  employment  was  ill 
fitted  to  a  temperament  like  his,  for  he  de¬ 
serted  his  employer.  He  is  next  heard  of 
as  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  un¬ 
dergoing  various  hardships, — such  as  this 
course  of  life  invariably  entails,  and  made  it 
even  much  more  precarious  at  that  period 
than  now  ; — this  he  quitted,  and  we  find  him 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, — where 
he  must  have  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
many  plates  had  left  his  burin,  of  great  pictor¬ 
ial  effect  and  freedom, — “resembling,” — says 
his  biographer,  “  much  of  the  earlier  manner 
of  Stothard.”  The  ‘  Village  Train,’  and  the 
'  Deserted  Village,’  dated  as  early  as  1784, 
are  not  the  works  of  promise,  but  of  maturi¬ 
ty  in  art,  exceeding  well  engraved  ;  and  about 
this  time  also  are  his  two  admirable  portraits 
of  William  Pitt :  he  also  engraved  from  Lady 
Spencer’s  drawings, — from  some  caprice, — 
it  might  be  with  the  idea  of  mystifying,  or 
misleading,  but  he  adopted  fictitious  names, 
often  in  his  early  caricatures  using  J.  S.  in¬ 
terlaced — the  monogram  of  Sayer;  and  he 
might  thus  unconsciously  have  been  of 
great  service  to  Sayer  in  assisting  him  to 
his  pension ;  for  Sayer  was  either  liked  or 
feared  by  Pitt  sufficiently  to  obtain  of  that 
[  minister  a  pension  from  the  civil  list  for  life. 

Although  his  own  caricatures  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  Gillray  ceased  not  his  labors  in 
engraving  from  the  works  of  others,  as  the 
large  plates  of  “The  Delivery  of  the  Pri¬ 
soners  from  the  Bastile,”  and  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis  Receiving  the  Royal  Hostages,  at 
Seringapatam  (after  Northcote),  prove; 
though  the  latter  may  be  considered  the  last 
production  of  this  class.  Gillray  knew  the 
art  of  lithography,  and  exercised  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  ability ;  he  could  also  engrave  on 
wood,  of  which,  specimens  like  the  lithograph 
of  the  “  Musical  Party”  are  extremely  rare ; 
one  other  power  he  acquired  in  an  eminent 
degree — he  could  draw :  a  quality  most  of 
the  engravers  of  the  present  day  deem  need¬ 
less,  and  hence  their  inferiority.  Well  would 
it  be  for  the  student  in  the  art  to  remember 
that  the  freedom  we  so  value  in  the  works  of 
Sir  Robert  Strange,  Bartolozzi,  and  of  Ven- 
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draraini,  is  the  result  of  this  same  quality, 
each  having  left  him  brilliant  examples  of 
bis  skill,  especially  the  latter,  which  seem 
not  of  late  years  to  be  held  at  their  proper 
value. 

That  Gillray  possessed  poetical  feeling  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  treatment,  we  would  in- 
.  stance  the  allegory  of  “  Britannia  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis — of  refined  senti¬ 
ment  and  exquisite  finish,  the  charming  full 
length  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  York  is 
evidence  enough ; — for  grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion,  that  crowded  emblematical  panorama, 
called  the  “  Apotheosis  of  Hoche,” — is  sin¬ 
gularly  successful ;  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  grand  historical  picture  display¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution; 
seated  midway  on  a  rainbow,  and  surrounded 
by  a  halo,  is  the  figure  of  Hoche,  playing  upon 
the  guillotine,  as  though  it  were  a  lyre ;  over 
him  and  guarded  by  monsters,  are  the  tables  of 
the  commandments  perverted — as,  thou  xhalt 
steal, — thou  ehalt  commit  murder,  »fec. ;  upon 
the  right  are  thousands  of  headless  beings 
kneeling  before  the  commandments;  on  the 
opposite  side  are  groups,  in  vast  multitudes, 
bearing  copies  of  blasphemous  works,  and 
representing  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly ;  below  are  plains  deserted 
— cities  given  to  the  flames,  murder,  suicide, 
duelling,  and  carnage ;  while  plague,  pesti¬ 
lence,  fire,  and  famine  are  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  picture. 

But  it  is'with  Gillray,  as  a  caricaturist,  we 
have  most  to  deal ;  and  it  is  only  when  com¬ 
pared  with  all  others  who  ever  made  it  a  pro¬ 
fession,  that  we  see  how  infinitely  superior 
be  rises  abov^ihem.  It  is  while  wading 
through  a  pildi*f  those  produced  by  Sayer, 
the  elder  Cruikshank,  Rowlandson,  and  others, 
that  we  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  Gillray, 
and  a  consciousness*  that  he  stands  alone. 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  under  the 
first  three  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  politics  drew  into  its  vortex  art  as  well 
as  literature ;  the  very  passion  for  caricature 
tended  in  a  great  measure  to  debase  art.  Al¬ 
though  Hogarth  believed  himself  a  great 
historical  painter,  yet  he  escaped  it  not ;  Gill¬ 
ray,  as  great  as  Hogarth,  was  drawn  into  it, 
and  he,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  was  a 
great  artist  thrown  away  upon  politics;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  to  that  very  greatness  we  owe 
the  high  artistic  qualities  so  prominent  in  all 
of  them.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  John 
Bull  personal  identity;  we  trace  the  old  fel¬ 
low  through  various  forms  and  phases  of  cha¬ 
racter,  until  he  settled  down  into  the  jolly 
top- booted  old  gentleman  we  now  recognize 
at  once.  There  is  no  species  of  humor," 


says  Washington  Irving,  “  in  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  more  excel  than  that  which  consists  in 
caricaturing  and  giving  ludicrous  appellations 
or  nicknames.  In  this  way  they  have  whim¬ 
sically  designated  not  merely  individuals,  but 
nations  ;  and  in  their  fondness  for  pushing  a 
joke,  they  have  not  spared  even  themselves. 
Thus  have  they  embodied  their  national  odd¬ 
ities  in  the  figure  of  a  corpulent  old  fellow, 
with  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.’*  True  it  is,  there 
is  scarcely  a  person  in  actual  existence,  more 
absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind, 
than  that  eccentric  personage  John  Bull, 
esquire. 

One  of  Gillray ’s  settled  objects,  and 
which  he  prosecuted  with  great  energy,  was 
to  render  the  French  revolution  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  atrocious  and  disgusting 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  Napoleon  the  detestation  of  the 
British  people ;  to  effect  the  former  purpose,  he 
pictures  the  sans-culottes  as  a  hideous  set  of 
fiends,  cooking  and  gorging  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  murdered  victims  ;  he  illustrates  the 
execution  of  the  French  king  under  the  title 
of  The  blood  of  the  murdered  crying  for  ven- 
geance, — and  a  fearful  picture  he  makes  of 
it ;  he  gives  a  state  banquet  to  Dumouriez, 
with  Fox  in  attendance  serving  up  the  decap¬ 
itated  head  of  Pitt  on  a  salver  for  the  repast. 
The  exquisite  care  and  finish  of  the  plates 
give  additional  force  and  value  to  such  satire. 
There  are  four  plates  also,  showing  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  successful  French  invasion, 
and  in  them  we  find  all  that  an  Englishman 
can  love  or  cherish  being  destroyed  or  given 
to  the  flames ; — the  House  of  Lords  disman¬ 
tled,  busts  of  the  regicides  made  prominent, 
the  throne  broken  and  cast  aside,  and  in  the 
place  of  it  the  guillotine,  St.  Paul’s  on  fire, 
the  king  butchered  ;  the  queen,  minLters,  and 
judges  hung  at  the  lamp  posts;  and  in  all 
the  invaders  rioting  in  plunder  and  in  mur¬ 
der.  No  wonder  then  that  the  prejudice 
which  such  productions  were  intended  to  ex¬ 
cite  should  soon  communicate  it^elf  to  the 
populace. 

Anything  that  could  foster  a  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  he  had  recourse  to,  and  thus  we  find 
twelve  plates  of  leading  politicans,  costumed 
as  though  they  were  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  simply  because  they  dared  to 
sympathize  with  the  French  people.  No  op¬ 
portunity  was  neglected  to  ridicule  Napoleon, 
or  to  make  him  figure  in  a  contemptible 
light ;  to  this  end  are  the  whole  events  of  his 
life  grossly  exaggerated,  and  the  wars  with 
France  and  Spain  made  fertile  subjects  for 
the  pencil  of  the  satirist.  The  short  peace 
of  1802,  and  the  war  which  followed,  with 
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the  fear  and  defiance  of  the  Addin|^ton  ad¬ 
ministration.  caused  a  vast  number  of  carica¬ 
tures  to  be  issued,  and  these  certainly  some 
of  the  most  humorous.  The  Destruction  of 
the  French  Colossus  is  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
ception. 

Pitt  he  first  treats  as  a  Political  Fungus, 
grafting  itself  upon  the  crown,  and  though 
he  does  publicly  flog  him  in  the  market¬ 
place  for  increasing  the  debt  and  taxation  of 
the  country,  he  afterwards,  as  if  to  make 
amends,  produced  those  beautiful  allegories — 
Light  ex/telling  darkness — Seylla  and  Cha- 
ryhdis,  and  the  Destruction  of  the  Faithful. 

Gillary  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  no 
respite  from  lampooning  Burke,  Sheridan, 
Priestley,  and  Fox — the  former  of  whom  he 
designated  Fox's  Martyr,  but  the  latter  he 
travestied  into  a  revolutionist,  often  into  a 
villanous  unshaven  assassin,  fit  only  for  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  the  prime  mover  of  what  it  pleased 
Gillray  to  call  the  seditious  meetings  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor, — always  in  ecstacy  at 
our  reverses,  always  in  grief  at  our  success. 
When  the  news  arrived  of  the  victory  of  the 
Nile,  Pitt  and  Dundas  are  intoxicated  with 
delight. — and  wine  ;  but  poor  F'ox  has  hung 
himself  in  despair.  When  the  king’s  carriage 
was  attacked,  “  Fox  and  his  gang"  are  the 
instigators  and  the  doers, — no  employment 
too  vile  for  them.  That  the  pencil  is  at  times 
more  powerful  than  the  pen  or  oratory,  there 
can  be  no  question  ;  and  Fox  felt  it.  “  He 
acknoledged,”  says  Wright,  in  his  ‘England 
under  the  House  of  Hanover,’  “  that  his 
India  bill  received  its  severest  blow  in  public 
estimation  from  the  caricature  of  Carlo 
Khan’s  Triumphant  Entry  into  Leadetihall 
Street.”  In  illustration  of  object  teaching, 
or  the  force  of  such  squibs,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  until  a  few  months  ago,  no 
man  ever  went  to  have  his  hair  cut,  but  the 
operator  was  sure  to  inform  him  it  was 
“  gelling  thin  on  tlu  top  at  length  there 
came  a  day,  when  a  sleek- liead*‘d  member  of 
the  comb  and  scissors,  in  an  unlucky  and  ill- 
timed  moment,  ventured  the  same  suggestion 
to  a  choleric  old  gentleman;  at  which  the 
said  old  gentleman,  full  of  indignation,  jumps 
off  his  chair,  exclaiming,  “  Ilow  dare  you, 
sir,  make  any  impertinent  remarks  upon  my 
personal  deficiencies  ? — thin  ou  the  top  in¬ 
deed  !  if  you  dare  to  say  another  word,  sir. 
I’ll  thin  your  top  for  you!”  Well,  the  bar¬ 
ber  fears  to  jeopardize  his  skull,  so  now  we 
“  hear  it  not.” 

Gillray  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power 
while  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
was  pending,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 


supplied  the  town  with  incidents  that  grew 
out  of  the  discussion  is  really  astonishing ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  king,  the 
queen,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  and 
Thurlow  play  important  parts ;  the  facts  and 
the  course  pursued  are  thus  briefly  stated  by 
Mr.  Wright: 

“  Hastings,  who  was  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  £a.st  India  Company,  and  w’ho 
was  understood  to  enjoy  the  king’s  favorable 
opinion  in  a  special  degree,  had  calculated  on  the 
support  of  his  ministers,  and  everybody’s  astonish¬ 
ment  was  great  when  they  now  saw  Pitt  turn 
round  and  join  his  enemies.  Hastings  felt  this 
desertion  with  great  acuteness,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  never  forgave  it.  Some  accounted  for  it  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  Pitt  and,  more  especially,  Dundas 
were  jealous  of  Hastings’  personal  influence,  and 
feared  his  rising  in  court  favor;  and  a  variety  of 
other  equally  discreditable  motives  were  assigned 
for  this  extraordinary  change.  The  return  of  the 
ex- governor’s  wife  had  preceded  his  own,  and 
.Mrs.  Hastings  was  received  at  court  with  much 
favor  by  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  generally 
believed  to  be  of  a  very  avaricious  disposition,  and 
was  popularly  charged  with  having  sold  her 
favor  for  Indian  presents.  The  supposed  patron¬ 
age  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
said  to  have  been  obtained,  went  much  further  in 
rendering  Hastings  an  object  of  popular  odium, 
than  all  the  charges  alleged  against  him  by 
Burke ;  and  they  were  accordingly  made  the 
most  of  by  that  class  of  political  agitators  who 
are  more  immediately  employed  in  influencing  the 
mob.  .  .  .  The  supporters  of  the  impeachment 
represented  Hastings  as  another  Verres  called 
upon  by  a  modern  C'icero(Burke)  to  answer  for  his 
oppressive  government  of  the  provinces  entrusted 
to  his  care.  A  bold  sketch  of  the  orator  was 
published  on  the  7th  of  February,  1787 — the  day 
on  which  the  proceedings  against  Hastings  were 
resumed  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  ui^er  the 
title  of  Cicero  against  Verres.  Fox  and  North 
are  seen  behind  the  eloquent  accuser.  In  1788, 
the  year  of  the  impeachment,  the  caricatures  on 
this  subject  became  more  numerous.  One  by 
Gillray,  published  Ist  of  March,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Blood  on  Thunder  fording  the  Red  Sea,*  repre¬ 
sents  Hastings  carried  in  safety  on  the  shoulders 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  through  a  sea  of 
blo«)d,  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  mangled 
Indiana.” 

The  volumes  are  full  of  evidence  to  show 
the  advantage  taken  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  also  show  how  he  labored,  like  Dr.  Wol¬ 
cott,  to  bring  royalty  into  contempt,  and  has 
constantly  portrayed  the  undignified  person¬ 
al  appearance  of  both  George  the  Third  and 
his  queen ;  he  makes  them  perform  the  most 
mean,  contemptible,  and  servile  offices  for  the 
sake  of  saving  money.  By  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  work  already  quoted,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions  will  be  gathered: — “The  ex- 
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treme  frugality  of  the  king  and  queen  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  the  meanness  which  often  cha¬ 
racterized  their  dealings,  had  already  become 
subjects  of  popular  satire,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  there  was  no  visi¬ 
ble  outlet  by  which  so  much  money  could 
have  disappeared,  people  soon  made  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  surmises  to  account  for  King  George’s 
heavy  expenditure.  Some  said  the  money 
was  spent  privately  in  corrupting  English¬ 
men,  to  pave  the  way  to  arbitrary  power. 
Most  people  believed  their  monarch  was 
making  large  savings  out  of  the  public  money, 
and  hoarding  it  up  either  here  or  at  Hanover.” 
It  was  said  that  the  royal  pair  were  so  greedy 
in  the  acquisition  of  money,  that  they  con¬ 
descended  to  make  a  profit  by  farming,  and 
the  royal  farmer  and  his  wife  figured  about 
rather  extensively  in  prints  and  songs,  in 
which  they  are  represented  as  haggling  with 
their  tradesmen  and  cheapening  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  Pictures  represent  them  as  visiting 
the  shops  at  Windsor  in  person.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  popular  feeling,  the  satirists  of  both 
pen  and  pencil  certainly  fostered  it  to  the 
uttermost,  as  the  repeated  allusions  testify. 
Parsimony  and  avarice  were  the  favorite 
themes. 

The  way  the  lash  was  laid  upon  the  prin¬ 
ces  is  certainly  something  more  than  would 
be  permitted  now-a-days  ;  ihe  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  instance,  without  one  redeeming 
point, — ever  the  associate  of  gamblers,  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  extravagance,— ever  a  voluptuary, 
and  the  companion  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady 
Jersey,  Mrs,  Robinson,  and  others  ;  his  pro¬ 
digality  ever  contrasted  with  the  grasping 
avarice  of  his  parents,  until,  at  last,  we  find 
him  soliciting  alms,  and  retiring  as  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  Duke  of  York  is  little 
better  than  a  poltroon,  with  his  inglorious  re¬ 
turn  from  Flanders, — the  Duke  of  Clarence 
with  his  Wouski  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Such 
prints,  however,  are  not  at  ail  consistent  with 
our  present  notions  of  decency ;  and  the 
wonder  is,  so  short  a  time  ago  as  sixty  years 
since,  they  could  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  the  printsellers.  The  publisher 
has  wisely  placed  them  in  a  volume  by  them¬ 
selves,  It  is  with  satires  as  with  old  plays, 
they  hit  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  times  ; 
and  if  they  truly  hit,  its  truth  is  often  that 
which  we  deplore.  As  the  man  no  more  re¬ 
tains  the  feelings  that  he  knew  in  boyhood, 
than  he  retains  the  form,  but  changes  with 
his  garments ;  so  is  it  with  society,  its  man¬ 
ners  go  with  costume:  we  know  a  certain 
vice  was  fashionable  with  such  or  such  a 


dress — for  vices  have  their  fashion,  be  it  said 
— and  we  can  no  more,  however  hard  we 
try,  dissever  gambling  from  patches  and  from 
powder,  than  couple  chastity  with  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  Sir  Peter  Lilly’s  time. 

In  a  short  notice  of  the  life  of  Gillray  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  explanatory  volume,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  states,  “  That  Gillray  was  unfortunately 
an  example  of  the  imprudence  that  so  fre¬ 
quently  accompanies  genius  and  great  talent. 
His  habits  were  in  the  highest  degree  intem¬ 
perate.”  Full  fifty  years  ago,  when  Gillray 
wrought,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  were 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  period,  into  which 
vice  Gillray  himself  fell,  notwithstanding  his 
continual  delineations  of  its  worst  features. 
Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his 
carousal,  that  his  mind  became  a  wreck,  and 
insanity  usurped  the  place  of  reason.  To 
him,  to  Morland,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  time,  are  we  indebted,  as  far  as  art  is 
concerned,  for  the  vulgarism — “all  men  of 
genius  are  drunkards.”  At  that  period  no 
class  in  society  escaped  the  prevailing  rage  : 
intoxication  became  the  delight  and  ambition 
of  most.  The  Fox  Club  and  the  six-bottle 
men  are  notorious,  and  “  as  drunk  as  a  lord” 
passed  into  a  proverb.  But  to  suppose 
drunkenness  is  a  necessary  attribute  to  genius, 
is  simply  a  slander  upon  the  greatest  gift  the 
Deity  bestows  upon  mortality.  Vulgar  and 
narrow  minds  up  to  the  present  hour  will  es¬ 
pouse  that  cause,  forgetting,  in  their  limited 
notions,  the  bright  phalnax  of  glorious  and 
illustrious  names  that  must  rise  up  in  judg¬ 
ment  against  such  falsehood.  Great  men  in 
some  few  instances  have  been  drunkards,  and 
that’s  the  easy  part  of  greatness  lesser  minds 
could  imitate. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  account  by 
Wright  and  Evans  is  of  great  value,  as  a  key 
to  the  folio  volume.  Compiled  with  much 
judgment,  it  gives  a  brief  and  careful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  political  events  for  nearly  thirty 
year.*,  wiih  short  biographical  notices  of  men 
who  played  the  most  important  parts  during 
that  memorable  and  exciting  period,  as  well 
as  a  full  explanation  of  every  plate.  The 
least  that  can  be  said  of  the  plates  and  the 
volume  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  that 
they  are  good  historical  lessons.  It  informs 
u?,  “Gillray  had  recently  (1792)  accompa¬ 
nied  Loutherbourg  the  painter  into  France, 
to  assist  in  making  sketches  for  liis  grand 
picture  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  After 
their  return,  the  king,  who  made  great  pre¬ 
tensions  to  taste,  desired  to  look  at  their 
sketch.  He  was  already  prejudiced  against 
Gillray  for  his  political  caricatures,  and  not. 
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withstanding  the  rough  style  in  which  be 
had  made  his  spirited  sketches  of  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers,  he  threw  them  down 
contemptuously,  with  the  more  hasty  obser¬ 
vation,  ‘  I  don’t  understand  these  caricatures !’ 
while  he  expressed  the  greatest  admiration 
at  Loutherbourg’s  more  finished  and  intelli¬ 
gible  drawings  of  landscapes  and  buildings. 
Gillray,  who  was  mortified  at  the  neglect 
shown  towards  himself,  and  was  nut  at  this 
time  pensioned  by  the  court,  revenged  hitii- 
self  by  publishing  the  picture  of  the  monarch 
contemplating  the  features  of  the  great  ene¬ 
my  of  kings,  who  was  an  object  of  particu¬ 
lar  abhorrence  to  George  III.,  and  observed, 

*  I  wonder  if  the  royal  connoisseur  will  un¬ 
derstand  this.’  ”  The  king  is  examining 
Cooper’s  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the 
parsimonious  manners  of  the  monarch  are 
satirized  in  the  save-all,  by  means  of  ^hich 
he  uses  up  the  last  fragment  of  his  candle, 
— the  face  of  the  king  is  a  highly-finished 
miniature,  as,  indeed,  a  vast  number  of  others 
are  ;  the  instance  of  the  candle  end  is  only 
another  instance  of  Gillray ’s  attention  to  ac¬ 
cessories  and  allusions  which  are  at  all  times 
so  expressive  and  significant.  Personal  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  actions  never  escaped  him. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  king  should  dis¬ 
like  a  man  who  had  used  his  utmost  ability 
to  make  the  public  believe  he  was  an  avari¬ 
cious  fool,  and  who  at  that  very  time  had 
rendered  the  queen  little  less  than  odious, 
by  drawing  a  revolting  picture  of  her  in  the 
character  of  Sin,  which  had  given  great  of¬ 
fence  to  the  court.  We  find  as  a  peculiarity 
but  few  parodies  of  other  men’s  pictures 
throughout  his  works ;  he  had  no  need  to 
borrow  who  knew  no  poverty  of  invention. 

Whatever  was  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  was  food  for  our  caricaturist,  costume, 
coalition,  or  Catholic  emancipation,  music  or 
ministers,  gout  or  gambling,  for  which  latter 
offence  he  places  the  Ladies  Archer  and 


Buckinghamshire  in  the  pillory,  and  is  un¬ 
ceasing  in  bis  onslaught.  Judging  from  his 
productions,  our  naval  victories  afforded  him 
great  delight :  like  many  others  in  the  col¬ 
lections,  they  are  not  caricatures.  'The  issue 
of  paper  money  during  the  administration  of 
Pitt,  and  the  split  between  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  are  also  fertile  subjects  with  him  ; 
but  every  new  incident,  political  or  otherwise, 
seemed  to  give  birth  to  some  new  ideas. 
About  this  period  a  caricature  was  published, 
illustrative  of  the  encroachmennts  of  Russia 
upon  Turkey — as  in  our  own  day  ;  England 
offers  her  aid,  and  as  it  was  doubtful  what 
the  policy  of  France  would  be,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  made  to  ask, 
“  where's  France — this  print  by  some  ac¬ 
cident  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  self-sufficient  orator  in  Devon ;  Lon¬ 
don  papers  then  were  very  rare.  The  cus¬ 
tom  was  upon  the  Sunday  afternoon  to  meet 
upon  the  green  before  the  village  inn,  and  so 
discuss  the  little  news  they  had.  Our  orator 
began,  “  Well !  so  you  are  going  to  have 
more  taxes  put  upon  you — that’s  Pitt’s  do¬ 
ing,  that  is — and  you  may  pay  them  if  you 
like,  mind,  I  sharn’t,  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you,  that  is.  And  what’s  it  all  for,  I’d 
like  to  know  ? — to  keep  off  the  French — the 
war  with  France! — with  France,  by  the 
Lord  ! — with  France  !  Now  d —  me  xf  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  such  a  place  !"  This  was  rather 
a  startling  assertion,  and  so  new,  besides, 
that  his  hearers  were  what  he  called  flab¬ 
bergasted” — they’d  “  neur  thought  o’that 
perhaps  there  wasent  after  all — at  length 
one  standing  by  said,  “  Oh  !  yes ;  but  there 
is,  though.’  “Is  there?”  said  our  dema¬ 
gogue.  “  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  it,  John;  where  is  it?"  Why,  that 
John  “coudenttell — so  now,  out  came  the 
new  imported  print,  and  the  blacksmith  was 
triumphant.  There  is  no  such  place  as 
France. 
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Emjless  have  been  the  theories  which 
writers  in  dififerent  periods  have  broached 
respecting  the  proper  work  of  women  ;  it  is, 
we  believe,  generally  considered  now  to  be  a 
very  tiresome  subject.  We  do  not  think 
many  men,  or  women  either,  doubt  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  the  female  mind — that 
it  is  not  made  to  do  every  sort  of  work  that 
man  can  or  may  do,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
manner;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  sooner  ail  these  nice  questions — as  ques¬ 
tions,  as  matters  of  argument,  of  limitation, 
rule,  and  dictation — are  dropped,  the  better. 
Men  arc  never  so  near  being  morally  and 
divinely  right  as  when  they  content  them¬ 
selves  with  enjoying  and  ministering  to  what 
is  good  with  no  theoretical  reference  to  sex 
at  all ;  and  woman  is  surely  most  womanly  in 
the  highest  sense,  most  gentle,  fervent  and 
sincere,  when  she  is  thinking  least  about  the 
matter. 

So  with  respect  to  the  question  of  which 
among  women  should  write,  and  what  they 
should  write,  we  have  heard  and  read  a  large 
amount  of  fluent  nonsense,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  us — such  as  that  wives  and  mothers  may 
write  novels,  but  single  women  may  not ;  and 
that,  in  short,  all  women  whose  position  in 
society  is,  in  the  one  respect  of  being  unmar¬ 
ried, isolated, shouldnot  increase  that  isolation 
by  such  a  self-centeringtbing  asauthorshipof 
any  kind.  On  these  and  other  similar  discus¬ 
sions  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make — 
that  they  really  are  very  useless  ;  that  when¬ 
ever  a  woman  feels  she  has  something  to  say 
which  may  do  good,  even  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  pleasure,  she  will  generally 
6nd  means  of  saying  it,  and  had  much  better 
not  be  hindered.  Mere  cessation  of  author¬ 
ship,  we  suspect,  will  do  but  little  in  correct¬ 
ing  those  tendencies  of  which  authorship  is  a 
sign.  Let  the  novel,  poem,  or  essay  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and  let  the  public  criticize  it  freely.  Our 
conclusion  stitt;M  that  the  grandest,  wisest, 
simplest  thing  i^ian  or  woman  can  do  is  to 
obey  any  strodg,  clear  call  of  duty  towards 
God  or  man  ;  to  express  that  which  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  mind  in  a  truthful,  un- 


exaggerative  way,  if  it  be  a  case  in  which 
writing  seems  the  most  natural  instrument 
for  the  conveyance  of  what  they  have  to  say  ; 
to  hope,  humbly  but  firmly,  that  a  few  words 
of  theirs  may  be  the  inspirers  of  deeds — to 
look  indeed  upon  the  smallest  self-sacrificing 
deed  as  worth  more  than  many  books — but 
still  not  to  disparage  any  voc:ition — spoken, 
written,  or  acted  out. 

Asa  general  rule,  we  do  not  much  wonder 
that  men  have  come  to  look  with  distrust  on 
woman’s  championship  of  social  question.s  in 
the  way  of  argument.  They  do  often,  cer¬ 
tainly,  go  beyond  the  mark.  They  are  apt 
to  bring  prominently  forward  all  those  mere 
offsets  from  the  main  subject  which  a  sound 
lawyer  or  moderately  wise  man  would  leave 
out  of  the  discussion  as  apt  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  main  point,  and  put  clear  logic 
out  of  court.  And  then  the  bravery  of 
women,  allied  though  it  may  be  to  many 
noble  qualities,  is  against  them.  When  they 
talk,  as  sometimes  they  do,  in  the  most  irri¬ 
tating  manner  of  man  s  cowardice,  it  ought 
to  be  noted  how  often  they  themselves  pro- 
vokingly  carve  out  new  and  hard  work  for 
him  by  their  own  rashness  and  one-sidedness. 
Taking  willingly  a  credit — which  men  are 
rather  too  ready  to  resign — of  being  more 
religious  than  their  brothers  or  husbands, 
they  do  and  say  more  things  that  put  prac¬ 
tical  religion  in  jeopardy  than  those  brothers 
or  husbands  would  ever  dream  of.  In  fact, 
in  matters  of  reasoning,  they  are  really 
harder  upon  their  friends  than  their  foes,  for 
the  magnanimity  of  woman’s  nature  makes 
her  peculiarly  anxious  to  be  generous  and 
candid  to  antagonists.  Hence  we  often  find 
her  more  liberal  towards  works  of  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  than  towards  those  which,  hav¬ 
ing  a  much  securer  foundation,  are  a  little 
straitened  and  narrow  in  their  outward  form. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck,  meanwhile,  with 
the  great  increase  in  quantity,  and  general 
improvement  in  the  quality,  of  novels  written 
by  women.  We  are  quite  aware  that  every 
sort  of  evil  may  steal  into  our  houses  under 
the  guise  of  an  interesting  fiction ;  that  broad. 
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coarse  novels  of  the  Fielding  and  Smollett 
kind  are  not  what  we  have  to  dread,  but 
rather  the  insidious  poison  of  false  sentiment 
or  the  novelties  of  great  assumptions,  pass¬ 
ing  unquestioned  because  of  the  glare  which 
surrounds  them.  Nothing,  however,  of  this 
kind  moves  us  from  our  belief  that  novel¬ 
writing  is  quite  one  of  the  legitimate  occupa¬ 
tions  of  women.  They  cannot,  indeed,  fetch 
up  materials  from  the  haunts  into  which  a 
Dickens  or  Bulwer  may  penetrate.  They 
may  in  vain  try  to  grapple  with  the  more 
complicated  difficulties  of  many  a  maii’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  career  ;  but,  as  far  ns  they  go — and 
often  they  can  and  do  go  far — they  are  a<l- 
mirable  portrayers  of  character  and  situation. 
They  know — there  is  no  denying  it — a  great 
deal  about  men.  Brothers,  friends,  husbands, 
open  to  them  widely,  in  many  cases,  the 
doors  of  their  hearts.  They  are  allowed  to 
see  much  of  that  inner  life.  They  see  what 
is  merely  small  and  conventional,  but  also 
what  is  lofty  and  simple.  And  then  how 
much  is  the  store  of  woman’s  ideas  enlarged 
by  the  mingling  of  other  literatures  with  our 
own !  The  grave  old  Roman  culture  we 
never  wish  to  see  neglected ;  we  feel  its 
value  to  the  mind  ;  but  an  Englishwoman 
must  now,  to  some  extent,  be  also  European, 
American,  Asiatic,  nay  Australian.  Nor  can 
she  shut  herself  up  here  at  home,  except  by 
violence,  in  the  Church-woman’s,  or  the  Dis¬ 
senter’s,  or  the  Catholic’s  circles  of  thought. 

With  all  these  facilities — with  the  means 
of  high  religious  and  moral  cultivation  within 
her  reach — with  a  public  ready  to  read, 
thankful  to  be  amused — with  no  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  criticism  to  apprehend — why 
should  not  woman  write  fiction  admirably 
well  ?  Bear  witness  to  a  woman’s  power, 
most  wonderful  Consuelo!  Stand  forward, 
earnest,  inspired,  duteous,  magnanimous 
“  Uncle  Tom,”  and  say  what  there  is,  what  1 
long-standing  system  of  wickedness,  that  may 
not  l)e  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  touch  of  a 
woman’s  hand ! 

Nor  can  we  agree  to  slop  our  ears  against 
the  voices  of  the  past.  We  remember  the 
beauty  and  deep  pathos  of  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
We  remember  .lane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
who,  when  they  left  ordinary  life  behind,  and 
treated  of  characters  safely  removed  from  the 
then  English  public  by  time  and  distance, 
made  the  prettiest  romances  about  them 
imaginable.  The  general  strain  of  Mrs.  Opie’s 
novels  we  are  compelled  to  own  was  feeble, 
but  she  surely  worked  up  some  of  her  scenes 
with  an  even  terrible  power,  as  in  “  Murder 
will  Out,”  “  The  Ruffian  Boy,”  and  the  ma¬ 


niac  scene  in  “The  Father  and  Daughter.”* 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  surely,  that  great  dealer  in 
mysteries,  was  not  useless  in  her  day.  Admi¬ 
rable  indeed  is  the  adaptation  fn)m  age  to  age 
of  outward  supplies  to  man’s  inward  wants ; 
admirable  the  provision,  in  every  period,  of 
material  out  of  which  imagination  may  shape 
that  which  is  needed  to  supply  the  real  want 
of  a  period ;  and  we  should  say  that  in 
nothing  Is  this  shown  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  gradual  clearing  away  of  the  unknown, 
in  proportion  as  the  known  world  becomes 
more  various,  more  rich  in  stirring  interests, 
more  likely  to  stimulate  mental  enterprise, 
and  strongly  to  influence  the  moral  energies. 
Mrs.  Riidcliffe’s  material  wor^d  is  gone  ; 

For  now  where  may  we  tind  a  place 
Fur  any  spirit’s  dream  7 

Our  steps  have  been  on  every  soil, 

I  Our  sails  on  every  stream. 

In  her  day,  castles  and  convents,  and 
mighty  nobles  and  wicked  monks  and  ab¬ 
besses,  could  be  planted  in  fiction  all  over 
Switzerland  and  Italy  ;  tyrants  might  be  tor¬ 
turing  vassals,  and  women  might  be  buried 
alive  every  day,  for  aught  that  could  be 
demonstrated  to  the  contrary ;  and  peasants 
were  always  dancing  on  the  vine-covered  hills. 
Even  nature  had  a  trick  or  two  played  with 
her.  It  was  always  full  moon  in  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe’s  pictures ;  she  never  did  things  by 
halves.  Now  we  should  say  that  the  then 
living  world  of  England  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  for  these  things  ;  and  that,  judging 
by  those  novels  of  the  lime  which  portrayed 
actual  English  domestic  life,  it  was  better 
that  fiction  should  withdraw  men  and  women 
out  of  their  own  realities,  and  take  its  mate¬ 
rials  from  a  romantic  and  comparatively  little 
known  world.  Clara  Reeve,  and  Mrs.  Rad¬ 
cliffe.  and  the  auth<srs  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  did  not  merely  shun  polluting  things, 
but  were  themselves  f)0€tical  and  elevating. 

We  are  half  unwilling  to  mention  Miss 
Burney,  whose  talent  we  allow  ;  yet  we  must 
confess  that,  in  spite  of  applauding  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  plain  literal  George  the  Third,  we 
never  can  read  a  chapter  of  Evelina,  or  even 
Cecilia,  without  disappointment  and  disrelish. 

*  Gne  of  those  dearly  beloved  sisters  of  ours  in 
America,  of  whom  we  have  recently  been  hearing 
*}  much,  haa,  we  find,  given  death  and  burial  to 
our  bright,  kindly,  happy  friend  (never  so  happy 
and  kindly  as  now),  Mrs.  Opie.  The  spire  of  her 
native  town’s  cathedral  scarcely  carried  itself  more 
erectly  than  the  when  we  saw  her  last,  not  so  very 
long  ago.  May  she  live  on,  unaffected  by  all 
premature  obituary  articles,  for  some  peaceful  years 
yet  I 
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The  common  run  of  her  characters  is  not 
merely  a  local  and  conventional  one,  but  it 
seems  to  us  divested  of  those  touches  of  truth 
and  nature  which  in  tlie  hands  of  higher 
writers  often  dignify  what  is  in  itself  mean. 
Her  portraits  are  portraits  with  little  of  soul ; 
they  are  hopelessly  low  in  tone,  and  deficient 
in  the  higher  traces  of  imagination.  There 
are  exceptive  passages  in  Camilla,  though  the 
importation  of  Johnsonian  sentences  quenches 
our  dawning  pleasure ;  but  the  character  of 
Sir  Hugh  Tyrold,  booby  as  he  is,  has  in  it 
some  very  beautiful  touches. 

Time  would  fail  us  -were  we  to  enter  on 
the  religious  novels — on  Coelebs,  and  the 

£  reductions  which  followed,  from  the  pen  of 
[iss  Hawkins,  ‘^rs.  Brunton,  and  several 
others.  In  quite  another  strain,  Miss  Ferriar 
had  exceeding  great  merit ;  and  we  need  not 
do  more  than  mention  the  names  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  of  Jane  Austen. 

Let  us  move  on  to  our  own  times.  Here 
the  field  is  so  extensive  that  our  difficulties 
of  selection  increase.  Only  to  enumerate  the 
principal  female  novelists  who  have  been  at 
work  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
is  something  startling.  In  that  time  we  have 
had  at  least  three  or  four  able  novels  per 
annum,  nut  to  mention  others  of  respectable 
promise.  We  have  had  Lady  Dacre,  Mrs. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Martineau,  Lady 
Georgina  Fullerton,  Lady  Ponsonby,  Mrs. 
Norton,  Miss  Mulock,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Currer 
Bell,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  authoress  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  and  of  Adam  Grseme, 
Miss  Jewsbury,  ^Lss  Kavanagh,  and  the  un¬ 
known  author  of  Rose  Douglass.  As  English 
we  may  not  lay  claim  to  Mrs.  Stowe — and 
yet  how  much  of  Saxon  origin  in  Uncle  Tom, 
and  also  in  the  clever  novels  of  Elizabeth 
Wetherell  and  her  sister ! 

We  could  wish,  however,  that  some  of  our 
lady  writers  were  not  so  damagingly  rapid 
and  frequent  in  their  gifts.  Mrs.  Marsh,  for 
instance,  most  of  whose  first  volumes  are 
generally  good,  but  who  is  so  apt  to  fail  as 
she  proceeds. 

May  we  not  venture  to  add  that,  as  all 
authors  have  power  over  their  own  works  till 
they  are  made  over  for  good  or  evil  to  the 
trader,  they  would  be  doing  a  good  deed  if 
they  would  inform  themselves  beforehand  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  productions  are  to 
be  sent  into  the  market  ?  It  cannot,  we  are 
sure,  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to’a  sensitive 
woman  whether  her  name  is  to  usher  forth  a 
fair  or  a  scanty  allowance,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  in  proportion  to  price.  It  must 
surely  be  painful  to  her  if  she  knows  that  the 
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eyes  of  readers  are  angrily  wandering  over  a 
wide  margin,  a  straggling  mode  of  printing, 
and  those  other  devices  of  which  the  public 
is  often  made  to  complain,  while  remarkable 
and  very  pleasing  contriists  are  occasionally 
exhibited.  Not  wishing  to  make  any  invidi¬ 
ous  remarks  on  what  we  (//slike,  we  will  only 
give  one  instance  of  what  we  think  commend¬ 
able  generosity  to  the  public,  in  a  tale  en¬ 
titled  “The  Heir  of  Redd}  ffe,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes.  We  are  not  now 
noticing  its  literary  ability,  and  are  quite 
uninstructed  as  to  its  authorship,  whether 
male  or  female — it  would  do  honor  to  any 
pen  ;  but  also  it  deserves  to  be  singled  out 
for  its  generous  allowance  of  matter — it  con¬ 
tains  as  much  as  four  volumes  of  our  ordinary 
novels,  furnished  at  less  than  half  the  price. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  last  glowing 
summer  inspired  several  of  our  best  lady  nov¬ 
elists  to  write,  and  that  we,  in  the  past  win¬ 
ter  and  present  spring,  have  been  profiting 
by  their  labors.  Among  the  rest  we  should 
have  liked  to  read  the  name  of  the  authoress 
of  “  Deerbrook;”  for  though  Miss  Martineau 
wanders  widely  (too  widely)  abroad,  we 
know  that  she  loves  and  appreciates  fiction, 
and  we  feel  the  great,  though  somewha  t 
peculiar,  merit  of  what  she  has  accomplished 
in  that  department.  Looking  in  vain  for  her, 
however,  we  must  thankfully  (though  not 
unquestioningly)  receive  what  has  been 
given  us  by  others. 

The  authoress  of  Jane  Eyre,  of  Shirley, 
and  now  of  Vilette,  stands  in  our  minds  very 
much  where  she  did.  She  may  have  become 
a  little  more  cautious  — she  does  not  so 
deeply  offend — but  we  cannot  with  truth  say 
that  we  think  her  tone  higher.  She  does  nut 
rise,  as  we  hoped  she  would ;  she  is  as  fresh, 
as  suggestive,  as  full  of  originality  as  ever — 
and  an  original  book  is  rare  enough  in  these 
days  to  be  highly  prized.  Theie  are  parts 
of  Shirley,  the  least  popular  of  her  works, 
which  show  that  she  has  more  feminine  per¬ 
ception  of  character  than  either  Jane  Eyre  or 
Vilette  betokens.  Nevertheless,  in  Shirley, 
even  more  than  in  the  others,  the  predominant 
impression  is  that  it  is  unwomanly.  Can  the 
authoress  live  among  wives  and  mothers  ? 

Miss  Mulock  also  has  appeared  again.  Of 
her  no  complaint  can  be  made  similar  to  that 
we  have  just  uttered  ;  all  she  writes  is  not 
merely  pure,  but  purifying.  We  do  not 
think  she  is  possessed  of  the  talent  of  Currer 
Bell,  but  she  is  a  beautiful,  engaging,  elevat¬ 
ing  writer.  Her  first  novel,  “  The  Ogilvies," 
did  not,  we  think,  promise  very  much ;  but  in 
“  Olive"  there  are  noble  scenes  and  exquisite 
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touches.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  fiction, 
nothing  seems  to  us  more  beautiful  than  the 
picture  of  the  artist  and  his  unselfish,  devoted 
sister,  or  of  the  improving,  gentle  Mrs. 
Rothesay,  in  this  book ;  and  ip  “  The  Head 
of  the  Family,”  Ninian  Greame  and  his  Lind¬ 
say,  their  guardian  care  of  the  young  family 
committed  to  their  charge,  the  contrasts  in 
their  position,  as,  one  by  one,  their  pleasures 
and  cares  are  withdrawn,  are  surely  delightful 
pictures.  Miss  Mulock  errs,  however,  we 
think,,  in  dealing  too  much  and  too  long  in 
secret  loves  and  needless  restraints.  She 
makes  deep  and  silent  attachment  too  much 
the  burden  of  her  song ;  and  this  is  the 
more  curious,  as  she  deprecates  the  false 
morality  thus  induced,  in  “  The  Ogilvies.” 
Amovelist  should  take  care  not  to  remind  the 
reader  too  often  how  soon  and  pleasantly  a 
tale  iniyht  come  to  an  end,  but  for  these 
foolish  scruples  and  overstrained  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  heroes  and  heroines.  In 
“  Agatha’s  Husband,”  the  scrupulous  con¬ 
cealments  of  moneyed  difficulties  by  a  hus¬ 
band  from  his  wife,  have  the  effect,  we  think, 
of  almost  destroying  the  interest  of  both 
characters. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  novels  of  last 
year,  written  by  women,  of  which,  had  we 
time,  we  should  like  to  say  something.  The 
American  ladies,  in  particular,  are  coming 
out  delightfully  in  this  department ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  “  Quee- 
chy,”  and  “  Glen  Luna,”  are  promUing 
books.  The  most  striking  of  our  English 
female  novels  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be 
“  Ruth,”  by  the  authoress  of  “  Mary  Bar¬ 
ton.” 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  good 
people  are  aggrieved  by  “  Ruth.”  There  is 
no  disguising  that  a  girl  who  has  taken  her 
place  among  the  fallen  is  finally  raised  to  the 
level  of  a  real  and  must  exemplary  heroine. 
This  is  the  fact  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
novel.  By  what  management  can  this  have 
been  made  bearable  to  strict  and  severe 
readers  ? 

By  no  manaijement  at  all.  we  should  say. 
It  must,  we  think,  be  allowed  to  every 
woman,  be  she  novelist,  or  simply  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  to  have  formed 
some  sort  of  opinion  on  cases  of  this  kind 
which  may  have  come  before  her;  cases  in 
which  she  may  have  witnessed  various  shades 
of  better  feeling — have  known  of  more  or 
le^  extenuating  circumstances — have  been 
more  or  less  convinced  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  unmitigated  exclusion  and  severity.  Now, 
if  one  who  has  received  a  strong  impression  on 


these  points  be,  like  Mrs.  Gaskell,  prompt  to 
clothe  her  thoughts  in  language,  to  tell  out 
her  feelings  (because  nothing  seems  to  her  so 
directly  to  the  purpose)  in  the  form  of  a  tale, 
she  does  no  more  than  give  simple  utterance 
to  her  own  aspect  of  a  truth — she  does  not 
exclude  other  views,  other  sides  of  a  question 
— she  merely  presents  one  real  living  picture, 
which  she  justly  thinks  the  world,  in  its 
great  purity  and  wisdom,  may,  if  it  is  true  to 
nature,  l>e  the  better  for  knowing.  A  strong 
conviction  of  the  evil  of  putting  aside  the 
once  frail,  as  beings  who  can  scarcely  be 
named  without  danger  of  contamination — a 
certainty  that  this  swells  the  number  of  sin¬ 
ners,  and  tends  to  corrupt  society  more  and 
more — is  the  one  idea  present  to  her  mind,  and 
under  it  she  writes.  That  some,  and  those 
among  very  true  lovers  of  their  kind — very 
excellent,  admirable  people,  by  no  means 
overstrained  in  their  general  views  of  moral 
questions — should  recoil  from  both  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  way  of  treating  it, 
does  not  surprise  us  ;  but  we  think  their  views 
somewhat  narrow  and  oppressive. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  subject  which 
is  very  painful :  from  it,  however,  we  may  not 
shrink;  and,  happily,  there  are  goo<l  and 
strong  men  who  allow  the  injustice  of  merely 
punishing  the  delinquents  of  one  sex,  how¬ 
ever  repentant,  however  desirous  of  return, 
with  perpetual  exclusion — while  not  the  be¬ 
trayer  only,  but  the  actual  deserter  of  the 
betrayed  woman  is  scarcely  less  welcomed  by 
society  after  than  before  his  offence.  Here 
again  then  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  strongly  felt  a 
deep  and  painful  truth,  and  has  written  under 
its  influence. 

Tiiis  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  :  the  tale  tells 
by  implication  the  author’s  views  of  the  evil 
of  closing  summarily  the  doors  of  mercy  and 
hope  ;  it  points  out  the  danger  of  driving 
merciful  people  into  falsehoods,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  author  shows,  with  all  her 
might,  the  short-sighted, confusing,  evil  nature 
of  all  such  expedients — how  they  detract 
from  the  merit  of  a  generous  act,  and  by  fixing 
the  censor’s  eye  upon  the  meant,  steal  away 
for  a  time  sympathy  with  the  end.  As  for 
the  execution  of  the  work,  nothing  really  can 
be  more  beautiful.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  language 
is  the  perfection  of  easy,  simple,  womanly 
grace;  her  wit  is  irresistible.  Nevertheless, 
wc-  do  not  think  her  always  alike  successful 
in  the  management  of  the  story.  We  think 
that  it  would  have  been  more  true  to  paint 
Ruth  as  both  more  alive  and  less  simple. 
She  ought  not  to  have  gone  astray  from  stu¬ 
pidity  or  from  fear,  but  with  all  her  poetic 
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love  of  beauty  should  have  been  less  passive, 
more  enkindled — more  of  the  woman,  in  short; 
ensnared  from  within  as  well  as  from  without, 
though  still  possessed  of  a  young  heart’s  de¬ 
licacy.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far  , from 
insensible  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  difficulty.  Had 
Ruth  erred  from  passion  rather  than  from 
ignorance,  scenes  must  have  been  constructed 
in  accordance  with  that  view,  and  then  we 
should  have  had  the  usual  objectionable 
draggings  through  dangerous  mazes  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  suffering,  which  a  pure  writer 
would  of  course  much  prefer  shunning  alto¬ 
gether. 

Passing  to  the  more  lengthy  process  of 
poor  Ruth’s  misery  and  recovery,  if  we  were 
asked  to  point  out  that  part  of  the  succeeding 
narrative  which  we  could  decidedly  wish  had 
been  otherwise  framed,  it  would  be  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  deception  on  Ruth’s  part, 
after  the  scene  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  her 
seducer  reappears.  From  this  moment  must 
be  dated  her  own  independent  mental  and 
moral  efforts  ;  till  then  she  has  been  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  Bensons’  hands,  but  now  a 
new  life  is  breathed  into  her.  She  herself 
resists  tempta'  ion — she  herself  from  this  time 
takes  her  destiny  into  her  own  hands ;  and 
growing  out,  then  and  there,  with  that  new 
existence,  should  have  been  born,  we  think, 
an  abhorrence  of  the  lie,  and  a  determination 
to  have  the  truth  known  at  all  cost.  How 
the  story  might  have  been  told  it  is  not  for 
ns  to  say  ;  we  have  faith  in  the  authoress,  in 
her  rich  resources  and  dramatic  powers,  and 
believe  she  would  have  wrought  out  her  con¬ 
clusions  with  triumphant  power ;  as  it  is, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than 
the  scene  on  the  actual  discovery  of  the  de¬ 
ception,  the  character  of  Ruth  is  not  raised 
as  it  might  have  been  if  the  disclosure  had 
been  voluntary.  She  bears  the  treatment  she 
receives  nobly ;  but  one  cannot  forget  that  it 
is  a  compulsory  endurance,  however  accepted 
and  improved. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  tbe  opposing 
opinions  we  have  heard  and  read  on  other 
parts  of  the  narrative — we  shall  merely  ad¬ 
vert  to  one.  It  has  been  gravely  said  that 
Ruth  should  not  have  rejected  her  seducer’s 
late  and  desperate  offer  of  marriage.  From 
that  opinion  we  give  our  unqualified  dissent; 
DO  tueh  woman,  we  think,  could  ever  have 
accompanied  tuck  a  man  to  the  altar,  there 
to  plight  her  solemn  vows  before  God  and 
man. 

Much  exception  has  been  taken  to  the 
characters  of  both  Benson  and  Bradshaw,  We 
have  little  sympathy  in  the  ordinary  objec¬ 


tions  made  to  either  of  them.  They  are  fine 
studies,  and  deserve  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  Thurston  Benson  is  a  man  of  whom 
many  good  people  say  that  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  such  a  one  could  have  been  a  party 
ence  on  others  have  early  been  nourished  in 
to  deceit.  They  cannot  surely  have  taken 
into  account  all  the  antecedents.  He  ap- 
ears  at  no  part  of  his  career  to  have 
een  a  strong,  well-exercised  man.  With 
a  weak,  ailing  frame,  habits  of  depend- 
him,  and  a  studious,  contemplative,  poetical 
turn  of  mind  has  been  fed  by  his  way  of  life  ; 
of  the  kindest  possible  nature,  the  sterner 
parts  of  religion  do  not  lay  hold  on  him  ; 
mercy  and  tenderness  are  all  his  thought. 
The  harshness  he  has  both  witnessed  and 
experienced  in  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  great  man 
of  his  mighty  small  world,  yet  further  drives 
him  to  the  side  of  loving  kindness.  Then, 
as  a  minister,  let  his  real  position  be  fairly 
stated.  Mr.  Benson  conducts  the  worship 
of  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  respect  and  regard  ;  but,  as  is 
generally  more  or  less  the  case  among  such 
congregations,  with  great  familiarity  and 
considerable  contempt  for  his  judgment  in 
worldly  matters.  He  is  not,  except  by  the 
already  civilized  and  softened,  a  man  to  stand 
in  holy  awe  of.  He  is  far  more  what  we  might 
call  a  class-leader,  than  an  appointed,  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  God’s  word.  Such  a  man, 
so  placed,  if  he  has  extraordinary  gifts,  may 
awaken  a  wide  and  strong  interest ;  his  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  proud  of  him.  He  is  thtir  min¬ 
ister — their  Mr.  Benson.  But,  take  an  or¬ 
dinary,  average  case ;  suppose  too  that  ill 
health  both  lessens  his  chance  of  a  change, 
and  sheds  languor  over  the  frame ;  this  min¬ 
ister  will  grow  passive,  and  get  into  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  being  tutored.  Portions  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence  will  be  lost — particularly  sister  or 
wife  will  be  infected  with  the  fear  of  espio¬ 
nage,  and  this  will  react  on  himself.  He 
grows  nervous  and  cowardly  ;  not  probably 
in  the  matter  of  preaching  and  proclaiming 
his  religious  views,  for  there  the  perpetual 
habit  of  acquaintance  with  his  Bible,  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  he  is  vowed,  the  immediate 
end  of  his  life — will  keep  him  awake  and 
alive,  and  we  do  not  think  his  error  would 
be  that  of  faithlessness  to  his  convictions. 
On  the  contrary,  were  you  to  test  love  of 
truth  by  some  kinds  of  trial,  to  place  before 
him  a  false  object  of  worship,  a  creed  which 
his  conscience  disowns — though  martyrdom 
were  on  one  side  and  every  worldly  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  other — you  would  find  him  firm 
and  upright.  But  should  he  meet  with  a 
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very  singular  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  bene¬ 
volence,  and  thereupon  the  image  of  his  con¬ 
gregational  leader  arise  also  clothed  in  its 
stern  terrors,  what  will  be  in  all  probability 
his  course  ?  In  many  cases,  in  nM$t  in  which 
the  character  has  been  what  we  have  por¬ 
trayed,  we  suspect  that  the  result  would  be 
that  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  depicts.  Not  inev¬ 
itably,  of  course ;  there  are  strong  and  pa¬ 
tient  men  who  would  have  dtished  away  the 
temptation  in  a  moment.  There  are  men 
who  would  instantly  have  felt  that  “  God  does 
not  need  our  sinful  acts,”  who  would  have 
taken  the  poor,  suffering,  fallen  thing  by  the 
hand,  and  given  her  shelter  and  aid  without 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  truth.  But  they 
would  have  been  the  exceptions,  and  it  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  say  that  their  venture  would 
have  been  tremendous,  their  faith  very  rare. 
Take  the  case  of  Ruth.  Bensson  was  risking 
all  upon  a  hope.  He  had  never  known  her 
previous  to  her  fall.  Position,  friendship, 
pecuniary  means,  were  all  to  be  thrown  up 
for  the  possibility  of  doing  good  to  an  un¬ 
known  and  erring  creature.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  would  come — “  If  the  secret  remains 
my  own,  on  m>j  head  will  all  the  risk  fall ; 
if  Ruth  proves  unworthy,  my  trusting  heart 
only  will  feel  the  pain  of  disappointment.” 
Moralists!  mortal  men  and  women!  which 
among  you  will  “  throw  the  first  stone  ”  at 
this  failing  man  ? 

But  is  Benson’s  error  varnished  over  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  story  ?  Surely  not  so.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  augmented  troubles  and 
tangles  which  arise  out  of  the  false  position 
in  which  he  has  placed  himself  and  Ruth,  the 
evil  is  shown  most  strongly  by  the  second 
and  far  more  inexcusable  transaction  into 
which  he  is  led.  This,  too,  alas !  is  sadly 
life-like ;  and  here  the  power  of  the  narrator 
is  not  more  marked  than  the  depth  of  her 
moral  feeling.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  carry 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader  from  the  win¬ 
ning,  attractive  Benson  to  the  unami able  and 
repulsive  Bradshaw,  simply  through  the 
force  of  right  and  truth — and  this  she  has 
done  most  triumphantly.  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  Biadshaw’s  indignation  to  be 
on  the  whole  righteous?  Who,  building  up 
in  his  own  mind  the  image  of  such  a  man, 
does  not  regard  the  wrong  done  him  by  Ben¬ 
son  as  a  cruel  and  a  cowardly  deceit?  The 
power  of  exercising  his  own  judgment  on  a 
matter  when  its  exerci.'e  was  peculiarly  his 
pride  and  delight,  to  be  thus  clandestinely 
taken  from  him,  was  an  injury  which  writes 
itself  upon  our  minds  more  strongly  than  any 
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burst  of  passion,  however  coarse,  and  how¬ 
ever  unjustifiable  when  applied  to  Ruth  her¬ 
self. 

Our  readers  will  see  that,  deeply  as  we  ad¬ 
mire  this  beautiful  work,  we  do  not  think  it 
faultless,  and  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  un¬ 
derrate  the  amount  of  difficulty  and  disappro¬ 
bation  which  must  adhere  to  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  as  Mrs.  Gaskell’s.  Nevertheless,  we 
reiterate  our  opinion  that  often  where  it  has 
been  censured  it  has  been  least  understood. 
We  think  it  a  beautiful  poem,  full  of  lovely 
lights  and  refreshing  shades,  ministering  to 
the  best  part  of  our  nature,  rising  into  the  re¬ 
gion  of  our  highest  contemplations.  Whether 
It  has  done  or  will  do  good — whether  any  ac¬ 
tors  on  this  strange,  complicated  stage  of  life 
will  be  stimulated  to  look  into  cases  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  strict  path  of  virtue,  with  a  view 
to  arrest  the  downward  course — whether  (still 
better  and  more  promising  course)  they  will 
be  led  to  study  the  causes  which  most  di¬ 
rectly  lead  to  vice,  with  a  view  to  their  re¬ 
moval,  we  cannot  and  probably  never  shall 
know.  That  it  is  not  an  ill-timed  work,  at 
least,  we  believe.  At  this  day  there  is  a 
strong  prevailing  disposition  put  forth,  not 
before  it  was  needed,  to  look  after  our  out¬ 
casts  of  all  sorts,  trusting  that  the  ninety  and 
nine  will  hold  their  safe  ground  meanwhile. 
Something  there  may  be  of  sentimentality, 
something  of  the  love  of  excitement,  in  this ; 
but  let  no  one  neglect  or  throw  contempt  on 
the  impulse  which  leads  the  higher  classes — 
high  whether  in  the  social  or  the  moral  scale 
— to  communicate  freely  with  the  lower.  It 
is  not  as  flatterers  of  the  people  that  we  say 
this,  and  heartily  agree  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  that  our  literature  and  our 
morals  require  more  and  more  for  their  basis 
a  sound  increasing  knowledge  and  sympathy 
between  all  orders  of  men.  Mutual  com¬ 
prehension — mutual  understanding  of  each 
other,  how  inestimable  a  privilege  it  is !  This 
is  what  woman  can  especially  forward ;  and 
those  other  ministers  of  the  people — our 
physicians,  watching  over  their  bodily  health 
— our  clergymen,  laboring  after  their  spirit¬ 
uals — how  much  may  they  do  to  promote 
this  great  object  of  mutual  good  understand¬ 
ing  !  Scarcely  less  important  is  the  novelist’s 
part.  Of  all  men,  the  novelist  should  not 
divide,  but  unite.  We  have  recently  had  a 
very  beautiful  example  of  the  harmonizing 
process,  and  few  things,  we  think,  can  be 
more  profoundly  just  and  conciliatory  than 
some  of  the  truths  put  by  the  author  of 
“  My  Novel”  into  the  mouths  by  his  practi- 
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cal  squires  and  linae-tauglit  philosophers. 
Well  has 'it  been  said  by  a  charming  writer 
and  wise  thinker  of  our  day,  “  Eve'y  great 
poet  (or  novelist)  is  a  ‘double-natured  man.’ 
He  is  not  one-sided ;  can  see  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  error ;  can  blame  evil,  with¬ 
out  hysterically  raving  against  every  doer  of 
it;  distinguishes  between  frailty  and  villany  ; 
judges  leniently,  because  by  sympathy  he  can 
look  on  faults  as  they  appear  to  those  who 
committed  them — ^judges  justly,  because,  so 
far  as  he  is  an  artist,  he  can  regard  the  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  he  sympathizes  from  without ; 
in  a  double  way  realizing  it,  but  not  surren- 
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dered  to  it.”*  Be  such  forever  the  spirit  of 
our  English  fictions !  Vivid,  life-like,  yet 
large  and  humanizing ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  more  execrable  aim  can  hardly  be 
than  his  who  calls  up  the  spirits  of  discontent, 
insurbordination,  and  revenge,  while  affecting 
to  recreate  the  tired  mind.  But  we  cannot 
enter  upon  this  chapter  of  perversions.  From 
nil  participation  in  such  may  Heaven  keep 
women,  and  especially  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land  ! 

*  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Influences  of  Poetry; 
Two  lectures  delivered  at  Brighton.  Hamilton 
and  Adams. 
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Tbb  principal  issues  of  the  Press,  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  noticed  in  the  following  list,  with  indi- 
oations  of  the  opinions  pronounced  of  them  by  the 
leading  literary  journals : 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  new  volume  of  the  Stonei  of  Venire, 
entitled  the  Nea  NtonVs,  elicits  general  praise.  The 
Literary  Gazette  says; '“It  is  not  often,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  action  and  superficial  thought,  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  notice  books  which  embody 
the  fruits  of  such  long  and  earnest  study  as  those 
of  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  writes  at  all  times  with  the 
force  of  earnest  conviction,  and  the  ardor  of  a 
strong  but  tempered  imagination  gives  dignity  and 
relief  to  a  style  of  unusu^  richness  and  brilliancy. 
In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  results  of 
years  of  deep  and  passionate  study  of  Venice,  with 
all  its  marvels  in  history,  in  architecture,  and  in 
art,  on  which  the  author's  mind  has  brooded  until 
all  the  past  has  become  vivified  anew,  and  the 
stones  of  the  wondrous  City  of  the  Sea  have  be¬ 
come  eloquent  of  the  master  minds  under  whose 
direction  they  rose  out  of  the  plashing  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  His  descriptions  are  the  perfection 
of  word  painting,  and  there  is  this  additional 
charm  in  them,  that  the  intellect  and  heart  are 
sure  to  be  gratified,  as  we  follow  them,  by  pro¬ 
found  thoughts  and  noble  veins  of  sentiment.”  The 
Spectator  thinks  that  “  Mr.  Ruskin,  by  this  second 
instalment  of  his  imjiortant  labors,  adds  to  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  vigorous  and  original  critic,  a  high- 
toned  man,  and  a  writer  of  the  first  order.  His 
exposition  continues  lucid,  his  eloquence  earnest 
and  dignified,  his  description  pictorial  and  highly 
wrought”  'The  Athenceum,  on  the  other  hand, 
pronounces  it — “  As  a  rhapsody,  it  is  charming, — 
though  as  a  piece  of  reasonable  teaching,  it  is  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  impeccable.” 

Classic  and  Historic  Portraits.  By  James  Bruce. 
2  vole.  “  Instead  of  meeting,”  says  the  Athenceum, 


“  with  a  mere  catalogue,  filled  with  the  well-known 
names  and  well-worn  anecdotes,  yet  wanting  in 
color,  novelty,  and  interest,  we  find  in  these  pages 
the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  r^ing,  given  in  a 
style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant,  goesippy,  and 
picturesque.  Mr.  Bruce  does  notap{>ear  to  be  the 
man  to  tell  old  stories,  or  take  respectable  tradi¬ 
tions  on  trust  On  almost  every  subject  he  con¬ 
trives  to  say  something  new, — to  bring  in  fresh 
illustrations,  or  to  correct  some  ancient  error.” 

Mount  Lebanon.  A  Ten  Years’  Residence,  from 
1842  to  1852.  By  Colonel  Churchill,  Staff  Officer 
on  the  British  Expedition  to  Syria.  The  Literary 
Gazette  esteems  this  “  the  fullest  and  beet  account 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Lebanon.” 

Ten  Months  among  the  Tenti  of  the  Tuski.  By 
Lieut  W.  H.  Hooper.  The  Tuski  are  a  tribe  of 

ople  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Asia, 

rdering  Behring’s  Straits,  and  Lieut  Hooper  was 
an  officer  of  the  Plover,  sent  out  in  1847  to  join 
the  Herald,  in  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Having  reached  Behring’s  Strait  with¬ 
out  meeting  its  intended  consort,  the  Plover  win¬ 
tered  in  Emma  Harbor,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  comparatively  new  land,  and  ten  months 
were  spent  in  feasting,  dwelling,  trading,  and 
sledging  among  its  sociable  and  interesting  natives . 
They  are  located  principally  along  the  coast  line  in 
tents  of  walrus  skin,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior 
only  so  far  as  may  be  gained  by  an  occasional  dog 
or  deer-sledge  excursion.  The  book,  though  not 
without  literary  defects,  is  readable  and  instructive. 

Recollections  of  a  Three  Years’  Residence  in 
China ;  including  Peregrinations  in  Spain,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  By 
W.  Tyrone  Power,  This,  the  Athenceum  pro- 
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This  is  called  bj  the  Examiner  as  "sincere  and 
pleasant  a  little  book  as  we  have  lately  looked 
into;  and  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  its  popularity 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  Exhibition  to  which 
it  niay  be  called  a  supplement  The  style  is  nn- 
affect^  the  nutter  is  neatly  brought  together  and 
arranged,  and  the  impression  produced  is  that  of  a 
subject  treated  by  one  who  knows  it  well,  and  to 
whom  the  treatment  of  it  has  been  a  delight, — not 
a  task.” 


1853,] 

nouncee  "  one  of  the  most  lively  and  entertaining 
books  of  travel  which  has  lately  appeared.  Mr. 
Power  is  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  and  in 
his  varied  scenes  of  service  he  has  made  observa¬ 
tions  which  he  now  records  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  public.” 

Thackeray's  HumaritU  attracts  general  atten* 
tion,  the  papers  speaking  well  of  it  The  Literary 
Gazette,  however,  thinks  it  not  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  subject  or  the  author’s  powers. 

The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  against  its 
own  Liege  Subjects,  By  F.  W.  Newman.  As  in 
everything  that  comes  from  Prof.  Newman’s  pien, 
there  are  earnestness  of  tone,  weight  of  reflection, 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  every  page  of  this 
terrible  little  volume.  Dynastic  stories  are  seldom 
such  as  the  minds  of  moral,  moderate  men  can  lin¬ 
ger  on  with  pleasure : — Tudors  and  Stuarts,  Bour¬ 
bons  and  Bonapartea,  Hohenstanfens  and  Roman¬ 
offs,  all  the  regal  families  of  the  modem  world, 
have,  each  in  turn,  furnished  their  full  share  of 
crime,  intrigue,  and  treason  to  the  archives  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  Prof.  Newman  sees  this  clearly: — 
“  All  great  empires,”  he  admits,  “  have  been  bora 
in  crime.’’  Hut  he  believes  that  in  “  the  lowest 
depths”  there  is  a  deeper  still, — that  among  great 
offenders  against  civiliution  there  is  a  greatest ; 
and  be  goes,  in  successive  chapters,  over  the  tale  of 
Hapsburg  rule  in  Castile — in  Valencia  and  Ara¬ 
gon — in  Bohemia — in  Protestant  Germany — in  the 
Hereditary  States  of  Austria — in  the  Netherlands 
— in  Belgium — in  its  dealings  with  the  Protestants 
and  Moors  of  Spain — in  Austrian  Poland — in  Hun¬ 
gary — in  Servia  and  Croatia — in  Austrian  Italy, 
and  in  Sicily, — showing  in  a  few  pregnant  words, 
fortified  by  references  of  good  authority,  what  his¬ 
tory  has  to  plead  at  its  calm  and  impartial  bar  against 
the  good  faith  ofthis  imperial  race. — Athenceum. 

Essays  on  Various  Si.bjects.  By  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man.  After  noticing  the  polemical  character  of 
this  volume, — made  up  of  contributions  to  the 
DtMin  Revieid, — the  reviewer  in  the  Alk<-neevm 
thus  speaks  of  its  literary  merits:  “  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  these  volumes  we  must,  with  all  our  dis¬ 
sent  from  much  that  the  author  esteems  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  their  literary  merits,  speak  very  highly. 
They  display  a  mind  naturally  powerful,  trains 
to  a  subtle  and  laborious  use  of  itself,  stored  with 
very  various  learning,  and  cultured  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  taste  and  reflnement.  There  is  much  strik¬ 
ing  thought  in  the  volumes,  mu'jh  rare  and  exact 
scholarship,  much  eloquent  and  beautiful  writing, 
and  much  ingenious  and  pungent  criticism.  It 
must  be  allowed,  too,  that,  with  all  his  severity  as 
a  controversialist,  the  author  maintains  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  high  literary  breeding.  On  the  whole,  on 
the  evidence  of  these  volumes  we  should  pronounce 
Cardinal  Wiseman  to  be  a  man  of  powerful,  mas¬ 
culine  mind,  great  learning,  fine  culture,  andstrong 
consistent  purpose, — but  wanting  in  the  crowning 
element  of  ‘  genius,’  which  places  a  man  among  the 
first-rate.  Even  in  the  department  of  speculation 
he  is  inferior  to  some  other  writers,  with  whom, 
in  certain  respects,  he  may  be  very  fitly  compared. 
He  always  thinks  strongly: — but  he  makes  no 
deep  incisions,  penetrating  to  the  marrow  of  what 
is  under  discussion, — and  there  is  always  a  very 
obvious  limit  to  the  range  of  his  generalizations.” 

The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc.  By  Albert  Smith. 


Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Henry 
Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  By  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte.  The  Literary  Gazette 
prefaces  its  review  of  this  work  by  the  following 
estimate  of  the  sul^ect  of  it :  "  Few  English  bishops 
of  modem  times  have  left  a  name  more  justly  and 
more  universally  respected  than  Dr.  Henry  Bath¬ 
urst  of  Norwich.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  a  man  of 
kindred  spirit,  thus  spoke  of  his  venerable  friend 
and  neighbor  a  few  days  before  his  death :  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  well  express  the  warm  regard  and  affection  I 
feel  for  him.  His  liberality  and  absence  of  preju¬ 
dice  were  noble,  and  his  Christian  courtesy  delight¬ 
ful.’  f^uch  was  the  impression  made  by  Dr. 
Bathurst’s  character  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  Those  who  least  liked  him  had  no  fault 
to  find  but  one,  which  leaned  to  virtue’s  side,  and 
which  in  a  bishop  of  the  last  generation  could  not 
fail  to  be  conspicuous.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  whose  “  Memorials  of  Theo- 
philus  Trinal,  Student”  attracted  much  attention 
some  time  since,  has  published  a  course  of  lectures 
on  various  literary  subjects,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  under  the  title  of  Eztayz 
OH  lome  of  the  Forme  of  Literature.  The  titles  of 
the  lectures  are — 1.  Poetry  ;  its  sources  and  influ¬ 
ences.  2.  Biography,  autobiography,  and  history. 
3.  Fictions  and  imaginative  prose.  4.  Criticism, 
and  writings  of  the  day.  There  is  much  ingenious 
and  philosophical  thought,  united  with  go^  and 
genial  feeling,  in  Mr.  Lynch’s  essays. 

The  Evangelist  of  the  Desert  :  a  Life  of  Claude 
Brousson,  from  Original  and  Authentic  Records. 
By  H.  8.  Baynes.  The  Claude  Brousson  whose 
story  is  here  told  was  an  advocate  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth ;  subsequently,  he  became  a  preach¬ 
er  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
embraced.  The  biography  is  carefully  and  ably 
executed.  Mr.  Baynes  has  had  access  to  manu¬ 
script  and  other  documents  of  great  rarity  for  the 
purposes  of  his  work,  and  he  has  written  the  life 
of  Brousson  with  earnestness  of  feeling.  The  two 
volumes,  sequent  in  subject  as  they  are  in  appear¬ 
ance,  constitute  a  trustworthy  and  popular  guide 
for  the  English  reader  to  the  secret  annals  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  France: — one  of  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  at  the  same  time  most  neglected  epi¬ 
sodes  in  European  history. 

Celebrated  Jesuits.  By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Rule. 
“Mr.  Rule  has  produced  in  these  two  volumes,” 
says  the  Athenaum,  "a  popular  and  acceptable 
contribution  to  the  library  of  Jesuit  story.  The 
work  contains  six  biographies, — those  of  8t.  Francis 
Xavier,  Diago  Laynez,  Henry  Garnett,  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  John  Adam  Schall  (the  famous  Tam- 
yo-vam),  and  Gabriel  Gruber.  Much  of  the  ground 
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here  trodden  is  little  worn.  With  the  exception  of 
Xavier,  Bellarmine,  and  perhaps  Garnett,  little  ia 
popularly  known  in  England  of  these  men  or  their 
doings.  The  story  of  Schall  and  his  astronomical 
mission  in  China  is  extremely  interesting: — and 
we  do  not  remember  any  other  account  of  him  ac¬ 
cessible  to  English  readers.  But  the  chief  interest 
for  present  readers  will  be  found  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter,  headed  ‘  Gabriel  Gruber.’  There  is,  to  most 
men,  a  mystery  in  this  secret  existence  of  the  order, 
which  Mr.  Rule’s  account  of  ‘  Gabriel  Gruber,’  the 
visible  providence  of  the  ‘institution,’  will  help 
very  materially  to  dispel.” 

Select  Letters  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hewitson.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Baillie, 
of  Linlithgow.  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Hewitson  was 
recently  published  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Baillie,  to 
which  these  volumes  are  supplementary.  They 
contain  selections  from  his  correspondence,  and 
from  his  manuscript  papers.  The  selections  from 
the  sermons  and  the  theological  notes,  and  the 
fragments  and  aphorisms,  are  very  interesting  and 
profitable  reading,  and  sustain  fully  the  high  im¬ 
pression  of  the  acuteness  and  learning  as  well  as  the 
iety  of  the  author,  as  derived  from  the  memoir  of 
is  fife. 

Indications  of  the  Creator  ;  or,  the  Natural  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Final  Cause.  By  George  Taylor.  Origi¬ 
nally  published  by  C.  Scribskb,  New  York.  The 
Alhenceum  calls  it  “the  beet  American  book  on  the 
evidences  of  natural  religion  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  With  science  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  the  author  shows  himself  familiar,  and  he 
makes  judicious  application  of  his  knowledge  to  the 
illustration  of  theology.  The  work  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  in  which  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Geolcgy,  Comparative  Physiology,  and 
Physical  Geography,  are  severally  treatea  On 
geology  he  enters  into  most  details,  and  gives  a 
veiT  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  iU  prin¬ 
ciples  and  discoveries  in  oonn‘^tion  with  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  design,  and  in  illustration  of  the  divine 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  is  a 
well-argued  and  well-written  treatise,  equallv  to 
becoromendeii  for  its  scientific  information  ana  its 
literary  style.” 

Mr.  Everetts  Address,  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  with  an  introduction  by 
the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  has  been  published  in 
London,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  Critic  to  give  “  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  leading  points  of  American 
progress  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  recent  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration. 

A  little  treatise  on  The  Body,  Mind  and  Spirit ; 
or,  the  Life  of  Nature,  of  Reason,  and  of  Heaven, 
describes  human  life  in  its  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  relationa  The  style  is  somewhat 
mystical,  but  there  are  curious  facts  and  ingenious 
and  intelligent  reflections  and  remarks  in  the 
work. 

Of  the  celebrated  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  a  new  edition  appears.  We  Mve 
read  the  book  over  again  with  undiminished  test, 
and  feel  how  great  must  be  the  attractiveness  of 
the  style  and  subject  to  those  who  listen  for  the 
first  time  to  Mr.  lie  Quinoey’s  strangely  interesting 
confessions. 


An  Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question 
has  been  republished,  in  which  Mr.  'Tliomas  Car¬ 
lyle  utters  some  characteristic  extravagances  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  Literary  Gazette  thinks  it 
“  difficult  to  make  out  whether  shrewdness  or  ab¬ 
surdity  most  marks  the  discourse.  Amidst  what  in 
the  author’s  own  words  may  be  called  ‘  dark,  ex¬ 
tensive  moon-calves,  unnameable  abortions,  and 
wide-coiled  mon8trositie^’  there  occur  some  strik¬ 
ing  and  sensible  remarks,  well  formed  and  forcibly 
expressed  thoughts  and  sentiments.” 

History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  from 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  down  to  our 
own  days.  By  M.  Ch.  Weiss.  2  vols.  This  im¬ 
portant  work  18  reviewed  at  length  in  JJlacktrood. 
The  BritUh  Quarterly  Review  says  of  it ;  “  Among 
the  works  which  have  been  issued,  owing  to  the 
revived  interest  felt  for  their  religion  by  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  France,  this,  by  Mr.  Weiss,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  important  and  the  most 
interesting.  Indeed,  these  volumes  are  full  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  frequently  possess  a  dramatic  inter¬ 
est.  The  author  traces  the  men  whom  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  XIY.  and  his  courtezans  drove  from  their 
hearths,  and  their  native  land,  into  the  several 
places  of  their  exile,  and  describes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  colonies  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  America,  and  even  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia ;  speaking  of  the 
edicts  of  the  governments  of  those  countries  in  their 
favor,  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  na¬ 
tions  by  whom  they  were  welcomed,  as  much  in 
relation  to  politics  as  to  apiculture,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  literature,  and  religion ;  and  showing  the 
extent  to  which  they  contributed  to  the  greatness, 
the  riches,  and  the  liberties  of  those  lands ;  and, 
finally,  their  successive  fusion  with  the  natives,  as 
well  as  the  actual  condition  of  their  descendauta” 

Our  countryman.  Dr.  Coleman's  work.  Ancient 
Christianity  Exemplified  in  the  Private,  IKimestic, 
Social,  and  Civil  laia  of  the  Primitive  Chris(ian^  ia 
warmly  recommended  by  the  Brititk  Quarterly 
Review.  It  says:  “Oar  brethren  of  the  United 
States  have  profited  more  by  Cierman  industry  and 
learning  thM  we  Englishmen.  We  have  men 
among  us  who  get  reputation  by  using  up  materials 
collected  by  the  toil  of  our  German  neighliora,  but 
the  class  is  more  limited  with  us  than  on  the  other 
aide  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Coleman  has  gone  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  and  pimluced  a  work 
alike  instructive  and  reliable,  reliving  to  a  subject 
with  which  every  intelligent  Christian,  and  espe¬ 
cially  students  for  the  ministry,  ought  to  make 
themselves  familiar.  Besides  treating  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  which  ordinarily  enter  into  the  general  class 
of  Christian  antiquities,  this  volume  contains  an 
account  of  the  rites  of  the  Armenian  Church,  also 
a  sketch  of  the  Nsstorian  Church,  and  a  chaftter  on 
the  Sacred  Seasons  of  the  New  England  Puritans, 
together  with  a  dctaileil  index  of  authorities,  and 
index  of  councils,  a  chronological  index,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  index ;  the  whole  forming  a  complete  and  very 
nsefni  book.” 

The  Maid  of  Florence ;  or,  Niooolo  de’  Lapi.  By 
the  Marquis  Massimo  IVAzeglio.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  W.  Felgate,  M.  A.  This  historical 
romance  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  accomplished  statesman  by  whom  it  is 
written.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  work  ia  too 
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philosophical  to  be  popular.  With  historical  iuci- 
aents  are  mingled  profound  reflections  and  politi¬ 
cal  commentB,  whicn  ordinary  novel  readers  will 
only  consider  hindrances  to  the  (development  of  the 
story,  and  to  the  flow  of  the  nkrrative.  But  for 
intellimnt  and  educated  readers  few  books  of  fic¬ 
tion  of  such  a  kind  are  provided,  and  they  will 
value  the  work  accordingly.  The  story  is  one  of 
the  time  of  the  famous  siege  of  Florence,  when  the 
city  defended  itself,  unaided,  against  the  arms  of 
Clement  YIL  and  Charles  V.  The  Emperor,  to 
give  effect  to  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  concluded 
with  the  Pope,  wished  the  Florentines  to  submit  to 
the  Medici  Niccolo  de’  I.apl  the  father  cf  the 
Maid  of  Florence,  the  son  of  a  citizen  who  had  died 
in  exile,  had  from  infancy  conceived  a  hatred  against 
the  Meilici,  and  the  party  of  the  Palleschi.  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  Florence,  and  obtained  immense 
wealth,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  defences  of  the 
city.  Round  the  family  of  Niccolo  the  principal 
events  and  characters  of  the  siege  are  grouficd. 

New  Novel  of  Political  Life,  entitled  “  Charles 
Delmer,"  by  a  distinguished  writer,  is  pronounced 
b^  the  Sptetafnr  to  be  "a  remarkable  book,  ex 
hibiting  a  wide  Acquaintance  with  the  biography 
and  persona]  traits  of  public  men,  the  result  of 
considerable  thought  on  parties  and  polities.  Dis¬ 
raeli  figures  favorably  as  W-obl  Lom  Palmerston, 
who  is  admirably  drawn  as  Lord  Tiverton.  Gra¬ 
ham,  rather  harshly  painted,  as  Sir  John  Everard 
Grimstone.  Peel  is  not  disguised  at  all,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  scarcely.” 

Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Edited  by  Jar^  Sparks.  4  volt.  The  twelve  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Washington  I.ietters  are  necessarily  in- 
oomplete  without  the  letters  which  replied  to  the 
questions  asked,  or  to  which  they  were  themselves 
replies.  Hence  these  volumes.  We  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Spark^  once  committed  to  his  task,  had 
any  choice  in  the  matter;  but  neither  ran  it  be 
denied  that  the  result  is  somewhat  formidable. 
Kixteen  ponderous  volumes  of  jtonderous  letters — 
each  volume  containing  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  are  enough  to  alarm  even  a  lover  of 
big  hooka  1  he  Atkemrum  says  of  this  work  :  **  A 
eorrespondenoe  so  extensive,  were  it  as  luminous 
as  it  is  voluminous,  could  soarcslv  hope  to  obtain  a 
large  popular  acceptances  Htill  it  was  a  useful 
thing — a  nercesary  thing  in  its  way — to  gather  at 
the  present  time,  while  pa(M>rs  are  in  existence,  all 
the  documentary  and  authentic  memorials  of  the 
War  of  Inde|iendence.  The  days  of  Washington 
were  the  heroic  times  of  America.  Washington 
himself  is  the  hero  of  a  great  continent : — a  hero, 
all  of  whose  proportions  are  noble,  and  whose 
figure  grows  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  mankind 
with  every  passing  vear.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  Napoleon,  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
in  modern  history : — and  he  has  the  vast  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  Italian  rival  in  fame,  that  his  genius 
WM  essentially  moral,  so  that  he  could  rule  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  sway  the  mind  and  direct  the 
energies  of  hb  oountrymen.  Of  such  a  man  the 
memorials  are  infinitelv  precious.  Thev  oonceru 
not  only  the  country  whicn  he  served  by  his  genius, 
but  the  world  to  which  he  left  the  example  of  his 
moderation  and  hb  virtues.” 

ITF.IIS. 

Sir  Henry  EUb  and  Mr.  Panizzi  have  made  their 


customary  annual  Return  to  Parliament  about  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  estimated 
number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library  is  610,110. 
Mr.  Panizzi’s  New  General  or  Supplementary  Cata¬ 
logue  (of  which  only  three  copies  exbt,  and  those  in 
MS.)  has  run  to  805  volumes  I — containing,  it  b  esti¬ 
mated,  the  titles  of  1 35,000  volumes  of  printed  books 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the  Geologist,  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  WilneM  newspaper,  of  which  he  is 
editor,  has  written  an  able  and  ingenious  reply 
to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  assertion,  in  his  late  Indian 
speech,  of  the  superiority  of  distinguished  univer¬ 
sity  men  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  in¬ 
stances  adduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
fute  Mr.  Macaulay’s  statements,  at  least  show  how 
mu(di  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “Two  boys  were  once  of  a  class  in  the 
E'linburgh  Grammar  School, — John,  ever  trim, 
precise,  and  dux;  W'alter, ever  slovenly,  confused, 
and  dolt.  In  due  time  John  became  Baillie  John, 
of  Hunter  Square,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Walter  became 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  L'niverse.”  “  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  got  but  indifferently  through  college ;  John 
Churchill  spelt  but  badly,  even  after  be  h^  beaten 
all  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  of  France;  and 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  but  an  uninformed  and  va¬ 
cant  young  lad  for  tome  time  after  acquiring  hb 
first  commission.”  In  literature,  l>eside8  Scott,  the 
instances  of  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Dryden,  SwiA, 
Chalmers,  Johnson,  and  others,  are  cited,  to  show 
that  excellence  b  often  attained  after  the  absence 
of  precocity.  Mr.  Miller's  own  case  is  one  in  point, 
where  highest  scientific  and  literary  eminence  has 
been  gained  without  juvenile  scholastic  distinctions. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  rhetorical  paradoxes  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  received  with  g;reat  mistrust 

Thackeray  has  a  new  serial  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Samuel  Warren’s  works  will  shortly  be  re¬ 
published  in  a  cheap  form,  in  weekly  and  monthly 
parts,  commencing  with  the  Diary  of  a  Phyineian. 

Mr.  Prosper  Merim4e  has  been  named  by  the 
French  Emperor  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Thb 
nomination  gives  him  a  salary  of  £1200  ujear.  M. 
Merim4e  b  favorably  known  in  modern  literature. 

Hb  klajesty  the  King  of  Hanover  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  S.  W.  Pullom,  the  author  of  The  Marveb  of 
Science,  and  their  ’Testimony  to  Holy  Writ  the 
Hanoverian  medal  of  the  Arts  and  Sdeni-s^  to  mark 
hb  approbation  of  that  worL — It  b  not  generally 
known  that  the  King  of  Hanover  exhibited  powers 
as  an  author  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  at¬ 
tain  dbtingubhed  eminence  in  literature,  had  not 
the  ordinary  and  most  urgent  motives  for  their  ex¬ 
ertions  been  neutralised  or  excluded  by  his  exalted 
rank.  In  1889  hb  Majesty,  then  Crown  Prince, 
published  anonymously  at  Hanover,  a  little  work 
in  German,  entitled.  Idem  und  Betrathlungm  uher 
die  Eiyennka/ten  der  Jffwtic  (Ideas  and  Kefiections 
on  the  Properties  of  Music),  which  was  reviewed  in 
the  Quarterly  Benew  for  Septeml»er,  1840,  in  an 
article  beginning  thus :  “  Thb  little  work  b  the  well 
known,  although  not  openly  avowed,  production 
of  Prince  George  of  Hanover;  and  it  b  with  un¬ 
feigned  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  it,  as  incontesta¬ 
bly  establishing  hb  claim  to  rank  as  the  most 
aceomplbhed  amongst  contemporary  scions  of  roy¬ 
ally.” 

The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  b  making  the 
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tour  of  the  world.  The  Frankfort  Journal  etatea, 
that  the  Bavarian  Government  has  resolved  on  the 
erection  of  an  edifice,  on  the  model  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Palace,  for  the  Zolverein  exhibition, — at  a  cost 
of  800,000  florins. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  Government 
to  hold  next  year  in  Berlin  a  general  Exhibition  of 
the  Arts  of  Germany.  The  plan  is,  to  assemble  the 
most  remarkable  works  and  products  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  yeaiv,  a 
period  which  goes  back  to  the  revival  of  German 
art.  The  various  German  States  will  shortly  be 
invited  to  co-operate. 

From  a  return  just  issued  it  appears  that  there 
were  eleven  pensions  granted  between  the  20th  of 
June,  1652,  and  the  20th  of  June  last,  charged  upon 
the  civil  list,  amounting  to  £1200.  To  John  Rus¬ 
sell  Hind,  the  astronomer,  £200;  Gideon  Algernon 
Mantell,  the  geologist,  £100;  Caroline  ^uthey 
(widow  of  the  late  |)oet  laureat),£200 ;  Nancy  Tay¬ 
lor,  (widow  of  Colonel  Taylor,  killed  at  Sobraon), 
£100 :  Francis  Ronalds,  for  discoveries  in  electricity, 
Ac.,  £75  ;  Charles  Richardson,  author,  £75  ;  I.iOiiisa 
Stuart  Costello,  authoress,  £75 ;  Jane  Pugin,  wife 
of  R  W.  Pugin,  architect,  £100;  Elizabeth  Hester 
Colby,  wife  of  Major-General  Colby,  £100;  Wm. 
Jerdan,  “in  consideration  of  his  services  to  litera 
ture  for  many  years,  and  his  distressed  circum¬ 
stances  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  £100;”  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Dunbar,  widow  of  the  late  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  £76,  and 
her  three  daughters,  for  the  survivors  or  survivor 
of  tl. 

A  tribute  has  been  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Mantell,  in  a  memoir  read  by  a  Meml)er  of  the 
Council  of  the  Clapham  .Vthenieum.  in  the  welfare  of 
which  institution.  Dr.  Mantell  took  an  active  inte¬ 
rest.  An  obituary  notice,  written  in  the  ‘  American 
Journal  of  Scien  by  Professor  Silliman,  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Cl  1  ham  memorial,  the  whole  pre¬ 
senting  a  flattering  nd  agreeable  portrait  of  Dr. 
Mantell's  personal  and  scientific  character. 

Mr.  Cii  ari.es  BLOoMnEi.D,  eldest  son  of  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Farmer's  Boy,’  died  on  the  26th  inst.  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press,  tmt  the  last  fifteen  rears  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Weir  and 
Smith,  solicitors,  Basinghall  street. 

The  submarine  electro-telegraphic  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  at  length 
been  successfkilly  completed. 

An  interesting  palirontologic  discovery  has  just 
been  made  at  Villefr.inche,  near  Lyons  in  France, 
in  the  execution  of  some  railway  works,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  some  huge  antediluvian  animals. 
They  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Amongst 
them  are  a  tusk,  which  though  broken  is  aliout  two 
and  a  quarter  yards  in  length,  and  twojaw-ltones  of 
such  monstrous  dimensions,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
require<l  twelve  men  to  carry  them. 

OOKSIP. 

A  ORAXDSox  of  William  Wilberforce  is  preparing 
a  Itook  of  travel  in  Brazil,  including  some  remarks 
on  slavery  there.  ' 

Hurst  and  Blackett  have  in  the  press  Mtinoirt  of 
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Dr.  Ahemrthy,  with  a  I^ew  of  hit  Writingt 
Lecturrs,  and  Character,  by  George  Macilwain. 

Professor  Faraday’s  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  table-turning  has  been  translate*!  into  all  the 
newspapers  in  Paris,  and  has  excited  very  great 
attention. 

The  Sultan  has  conferred  the  Order  of  Med- 
schitshe  on  Rossini,  as  a  reward  fur  his  having 
compose*!  two  military  marches  for  Turkey. 

M.  Francis  Arago,  whose  death  has  been  more 
than  once  reported,  is  dangerously  ill  at  Persignan, 
where  he  went  firom  the  baths  of  the  Pyrene*?s. 

The  Chair  of  Botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Ad.  de  Jussieu,  has  lieen 
alxtlished.  and  one  of  Paleontology  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted.  to  which  M.  Alcidc  d'Orbigny  has  been  ap- 
point(Hi. 

“  Between  the  11th  Deoemlwr,  1851,  and  the  11th 
Decemler,  1852,”  wrote  Alexandre  llumas  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  jour¬ 
nals,  “  I  have  written  a  work  in  five  volumes,  called 
Coneexence  V Innocent ;  another  in  twelve  volumes, 
called  the  Comtetee  de  Chamy  ;  another  in  six  vol¬ 
umes,  called  the  Paetcur  J  Aehboum  ;  another  in 
six  volumes,  called  Jeaac  Laqurden;  anoth*'r  in 
two  volumes,  called  I^eone  Leona  ;  and.  in  addition, 
eight  volumes  of  the  Memoire  of  my  Life.  Adding  to 
these  about  a  volume  of  other  writings,  which  1  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  recapitulate,  I  arrive  at  a 
total  of  forty  volumes,  which  c*)mprise  something 
like  120, (K)0  lines  or  8,000,000  letters.  Buch  has 
been  my  year's  work.” 

The  young  men  of  Edinburgh  have  petitione*! 
Parliament  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  Mr.  Ewart’s 
Act  to  that  country. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommen*!  that  free  librari*‘s,  mechanics’  institu¬ 
tions,  and  other  public  institutions  be  suppli*Ml  with 
Parliamentary  papers.  The  committee  rec*)m- 
mend  that  a  committee  lie  appointe*!  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  session  to  consider  all  applica¬ 
tions  made  for  Parliamentary  papers. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  *)n  Decimal 
Coinage  have  concluded  their  inquiries  ;  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  memt)ers  are  of  one  opinion  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  its  a*loption,— taking  the,  pound  as  integer, 
divisible  into  a  thousaiul  mills  or  farthings. 

A  case  of  ^)ecimens  of  Swe*lish  porphyry  from  the 
royal  quarries  at  Elfdal  has  arrived  In  Englan*L 
These  specimens  include  fifle*‘n  distinct  varieyes, 
some  of  gr*‘at  beauty.  They  have  been  pres«*nte*l 
to  the  Crjstal  Palace  Company  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  E*lwards. 

Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Magdalene  Hall,  has 
ofFere*!  an  exhiltition  of  20/.  p**r  annum,  for  three 
years'  residence,  to  any  Inriy  e*lucate*l  at  the  .Strat- 
ford-on-.Vvon  Grammar  Sch*)ol,  whom  the  master 
may  select  as  fittest  for  the  University.  Lonl  Dela- 
warr  and  Mr,  J.  R.  AVest  have  i^ach  given  UM)/.  t*v 
wards  the  fund,  and  other  sums  have  Iwen  subscribed 
to  the  amount  of  425/. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  in  its  last 
sitting,  was  informe*!  that  the  Russian  Government 
intends  to  measure  the  degre*>s  of  the  meridian  from 
Cape  North  (latitude  724“  north)  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  (latitude  454“  north.) 
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